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THE 

Secret Societies 


OF 

THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REFORMED CARBONARI. 

T WCCre s ult s _ of_gr£a.t_i m p o r t an c ej n the progress- of 
the European revolution proceeded from the 
evenisJhat occurred at Naples in 1S20-21. One was 
the reorganisation of the Carbonari, consequent upon 
the publicity given to the system when it had brought 
about the revolution, and the seeresy in whictL_it,had 
hitherto been enveloped was no longer deemed neces- 
sary; the other wn.s j-.Kq Pen sion of t he system— be- 
yond- the Alps. When the Neapolitan revolution had 
been effected, the Carbonari emerged from their mys- 
tery, published their constitution and statutes, and 
ceased to conceal their patents and their cards of 
membership. In the Papal States, in Lombard}", and 
in Piedmont, the veil of seeresy was maintained for a 
little time longer, partly through the adoption by the 
Carbonari of those portions of the peninsula of sym- 
bols and pass-words different from those of the Nea- 
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politan lodges, partly by the formation of the various 
societies of the Adelplii, the Guelphs, the Brother 
Protectors, and the Italian Federati, which were 
similar, and 3 r et not the same, though all holding the 
same principles, and having a common object. But 
after the collapse of the Piedmontese revolution, so 
much doubt and fear existed among the leaders as to the 
extent to which the secrets of the system were known 
that they were all effaced, and consigned to oblivion. 
The scattered directors of the movement drew toge- 
ther the broken threads of the conspiracy as soon as 
they were able, but with a new nomenclature and a 
new symbolism. 

The dispersion of the Carbon aro leaders had, at the 
same time, the effect of extending the system in 
France, where it had been introduced towards the end 
of 1820, and creating centres of revolutionary agita- 
tion in the foreign cities in which they temporarily 
located themselves. General Pepe proceeded to Bar- 
celona when the counter-revolution was imminent at 
Naples, and his life was no longer safe there ; and to 
the same city went several of the Piedmontese revo- 
lutionists when their country was Austrianized after 
the same lawless fashion. Scalvini and Ugoni took 
refuge at Geneva ; others of the proscribed proceeded 
to London. This dispersion, and the progress which 
Carbonarism was making in France, suggested to 
General Pepe the idea of an international secret so- 
ciety, which should combine for a common purpose 
the advanced political reformers of all the European 
States. 

Shortly after his arrival at Madrid, to which city 
he proceeded from Barcelona, he propounded to two 
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or three Ultra-Liberal deputies the plan of this society, 
the object of which, he says/ “ was to enable the 
members to correspond, and by these means preclude 
the possibility of a renewal of that want of union 
which had been experienced amongst the most noted 
patriots of Spain and Portugal, Naples and Piedmont. 
Several deputies of the Cortes were inclined to regard 
such an association as extremely beneficial to the 
public cause, more especially in their own peninsula, 
wKere a great want of concord existed between the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards. The society was ac- 
cordingly founded ; several members of the Cortes 
formed part of it, as well as General Ballesteros, 
Councillor of State. I still preserve the regulations of 
this society, the great object of which was to open 
a c ommunication between the most enlightened 
patriots of the different cities in Europe. It was de- 
cided that I should exert myself to give it extension 
in Lisbon, London, and Paris ; and that, in the event 
of my success, other members should proceed to pro- 
pagate it over Italy and Germany.”* 

Having organised in Madrid the first circle of the 
Constitutional Society of European Patriots, Pepe 
proceeded to Lisbon, where he was even more success- 
ful in his efforts than in the Spanish capital. Two of 
the Ministers, and several Councillors of State and 
members of the Cortes signified their adhesion, and 
before Pepe left a flourishing circle was formed, under 
the direction of Almeida-Moraes, the president of the 
Cortes. From Lisbon the general proceeded by sea 
to London, where, as he says, he soon found that “ a 


* Memoirs of General Pepe. 
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secret society in England among men of mind is a 
thing quite out of the order of probability.” He 
mentioned the society to a few, but met with no en- 
couragement. The Duke of Sussex and Sir Bobert 
Wilson read the statutes and regulations of the 
society, but only as a matter of curiosity. Lord Hol- 
land put them aside, with the remark, “I am not 
fond of secret things ; I am apt, at the House of 
Lords, to tell all I know.” 

Pepe next opened a correspondence with Lafayette, 
who hailed the proposed international organisation of 
the secret societies as “ a Holy Alliance opposed to 
that of despotism,”* and at once associated himself 
with it. He, with Manuel and Argenson, the trium- 
virate that was supposed to have directed the Asso- 
ciated Patriots of 1816, were earnestly engaged at 
that time in the reorganisation of the Carbonari of 
France upon a new system, which promised more per- 
fect impenetrability ; and Buonarotti was similarly 
engaged at Geneva, with a view to renewed operations 
in Italy. Under the new organisation, the movement 
was directed in each country by a central junta, the 
members of which were unknown to all but a few. 
The secondary juntas had no correspondence with 
each other, nor any cognisance of their respective 
meetings or composition. All the affairs of the asso- 
ciation were under the supreme control of the central 
junta, whose power, radiating through the several 
circles, was implicitly obeyed by all the initiated. 
Members were enrolled with the utmost care, and only 


* This idea, “la Sainte Alliance des Peuples,” is preserved also in 
one of* the songs of Beranger, 
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after minute inquiries concerning their character and 
antecedents, so as to avoid, if possible, the admission 
of spies, or persons who might be readily seduced into 
treachery. The meetings were held at night, in lonely 
houses and other places where they were not likely 
to attract attention. All orders, resolutions, &c., 
were transmitted verbally, and in public the members 
communicated, when necessary, by signs. 

In the formation of new lodges, two members of 
the Grand Lodge initiated the first member, and made 
him its president, without acquainting him with their 
rank in the society ; and at the same time constituted 
themselves respectively its vice-president and censor. 
As the vice-president alone was in communication 
with the Grand Lodge, and the censor controlled the 
proceedings in the provincial and local lodges, the 
Grand Lodge was thus enabled to keep all the secrets 
of the society within itself. The number of members 
forming a lodge was limited to twenty, in order to 
lessen the chances of danger from treachery ; and as 
communication between the lodges, or members of 
different lodges, was forbidden, any discovery that 
might be made by the police could proceed no further 
than the lodge in which it was made. As a further 
means of baffling the police, a double organisation 
was introduced, the society being divided for military 
purposes into legions, cohorts, centuries, and ma- 
nipules. 

The French police never could discover whether the 
s} r stem was introduced from Piedmont or from Spain; 
but they were convinced that its disseminators pro- 
ceeded from one or other of those countries. They 
were wrong in both conjectures, however, the truth 
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being that it was introduced by two young men, 
Dugied and Joubert, who bad been initiated at 
Naples.* These, on their return to Paris, initiated 
live others — namely, Bazard, Bucliez, Flotard, Carriol, 
and Limperani. A copy of the statutes of Carbonarism 
had been brought from Naples by Dugied, who, with 
Limperani, translated them into French, with the 
view of founding the system in France. The religious 
tone that pervaded Carbonarism among the Italians 
did not harmonise, however, with the ideas so widely 
prevalent among the educated men of France, and the 
statutes were referred for modification to Bazard, 
Bucliez, and Flotard, who, as well as Dugied and 
Joubert, were Freemasons. All Catholic allusions 
having been removed, the code was adopted, and the 
Grand Lodge of France was formed by the ad- 
hesion of the seven individuals whose names have 
been given. 

The system spread so rapidly that the founders 
began to distrust their ability to direct it, and con- 
sulted as to the course to be pursued in order to pro- 
cure the adhesion, as directors of the movement, of 
one or two of the Liberal leaders. Bazard suggested 
an application to Lafayette, with whom he was 
acquainted; and, with the approbation of the Grand 
Lodge, the office of Grand Master of the society was 
offered to that veteran revolutionist, who had been 
one of the pioneers of liberty in both hemispheres. 
Lafayette accepted it, and the adhesion of Manuel, 
Argenson, Corcelles, and other leading Liberals fol- 
lowed. It was then resolved to extend the system to 


* Louis Blauc’s History of Ten Years. 
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the provinces, and with that view Dugied undertook 
a mission of propagandism to Dijon and Matron, 
Joubert visited Strasburg and Colmar, Flotard went 
to Tours, Saumur, and Rochelle, and an associate 
named Rouen took Xantes for his centre of opera- 
tions. 

It has been doubted whether Lafayette, Manuel, 
and Argenson, with others who were supposed to be 
the leaders of the Carbonari in France, were actually 
the chiefs of the society ; and, with regard to Manuel 
at least, the point is not susceptible of positive 
demonstration. /"There are, in all countries, men of 
superior station who, when a collision between the 
people and the Government is impending, are aware of 
what is going on, and hold themselves prepared to 
step to the front when the movement has advanced 
to a point at which they can do so with advantag e to the 
cause and safety to themselves ; but who take care not 
to commit themselves to it prematurely, or to allow any 
trace to exist of their connexion with it. This has 
been thought by some to have been the real position 
of the individuals whom others have asserted to have 
been the actual leaders of the Carbonari, as they had 
previously been held to be of the Associated Patriots; 
but though there is no absolute proof that they were 
the Grand Elect there can be very little, if any, moral 
doubt upon the point. 

//The initiations in France were most numerous 
among the students of the universities and public 
schools, subaltern and non-commissioned officers of the 
army, and superior artisans. Every member was re- 
quired to provide himself with a musket and bayonet, 
and twenty rounds of ball cartridge. Xo popular 
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assemblage took place in 1821 without a considerable 
number ol‘ the Carbonari being present, in order to be 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity that might 
occur of creating a tumult favourable to the attain- 
ment of their object. When the King opened the 
Chambers or reviewed the troops in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, the Carbonari were on the alert; for the 
seizure of the royal family formed a part of their 
plan, as it had done of that of the Associated 
Patriots. 

In the first ardour of their association, and before 
they were sufficiently organised for such an enterprise, 
a plan was arranged for surprising Vincennes, cor- 
rupting the garrison of Paris, inciting the masses of 
the capital to insurrection, and attacking the Tuileries. 
Nantil and Capes, captains in one of the regiments 
forming the garrison of Paris, were to lead out their 
companies and direct the revolt in the capital ; and 
the leaders of the movement were to raise the pro- 
vinces in the event of the rising being successful in 
Paris. Lafayette retired to his country residence to 
prepare his department to second the movement at 
Vincennes ; Argenson went to his ironworks at Mul- 
liouse, where he employed a large number of workmen, 
among whom his benevolence, no less than his poli- 
tical sentiments, rendered him extremely popular ; 
Corcclles, the friend and relative of Lafayette, and a 
man of fiery temperament and indomitable will, pro- 
ceeded to Lyons ; and St. Aignan, another of the con- 
spirators, to Nantes. When all was prepared, an 
accidental explosion at Vincennes caused the police, 
civil and military, to be on the alert, and the outbreak 
was deferred.^ Nantil had attracted to himself the 
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suspicions of the police, and he fled; his regiment was 
removed from Paris, and the scheme of the conspira- 
tors was for the time laid aside. 

In 1821, the chiefs of the movement being 
Lafayette, Manuel, and Argcnson, the Grand Lodge of 
Paris numbered among its members Dupont, Corcelles, 
Merilhou, Constant, lley, Bazard, Bucliez, Kcechlin, 
Schonen, and Arnold Scheffer ; and the initiated else- 
where comprised Generals Carbineau, Pajol, Tarayre, 
Bachelu, Merlin, Maronsin, and Lafitte, and Colonels 
Fabvier, Caron, Ordener, Deutzel, and Brice. Towards 
the end of the year the plan of an insurrection was 
matured, and in order to distract the Government, 
and induce the belief that the ramifications of the plot 
were more extensive than they really were, it was 
determined to raise.. the flag of .revolt simultaneously 
at several places, some of which were hundreds of 
miles apart. These points were Neu Brisach, Befort, 
Colmar, Mulhouse, Toulon, Marseilles, Bochelle, 
Thouars, Saumur, and Nantes. The night of the 
29th of December was fixed for the enterprise, which 
was to commence in the garrisons of Alsace. A pro- 
clamation was drawn up by Bazard, subsequently a 
chief of the St. Simonians, announcing the establish- 
ment of a republic and the formation of a provisional 
government, consisting of Lafayette, Manuel, Argen- 
son, Constant, and Lafitte. 

The movement was to commence at Neu Brisach 
and Befort, whence the military Carbonari were to ' 
march upon Colmar, where Colonel Caron was to join 
them with as many men of his regiment of dragoons 
as he could induce to follow him. From Colmar the 
insurgents were to advance upon Strasburg and 
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Nancy, intercept the communications with Paris, pro- 
claim the provisional government, and await the 
results of the movement in the south and the west. 
On the eve of the great festival of the Christian year 
Lafayette left Paris for his country house, and Argen- 
son and Koechlin for their works at Mulhouse and 
Colmar. It was arranged that Lafayette should pro- 
ceed to Befort at the last moment, but he failed to 
present himself, representing as his excuse to the 
emissaries sent to him from the lodges of Neu Brisach, 
Befort, Colmar, and Mulhouse, that he was solem- 
nising the anniversary of the -death of his wife, an 
event of which the excuse requires us to suppose that 
he was oblivious until after measures had been con- 
certed for the insurrection. This delay produced 
irresolution in some quarters, and counter-orders and 
mistakes in others, the rising having to be deferred, 
in consequence, to the night of the 1st of January, 
1822. 

On that day Befort was filled with the Carbonari, 
whose numbers escaped attention from the ever- 
watchful police, owing to the festive customs with 
which, among the French, the new year is ushered in. 
Lafayette was known to be on his way, accompanied 
by his son, and many members of the Paris lodges had 
arrived, including Corcelles and Bazard, Armand 
Carrel, afterwards so famous as a journalist, then a 
lieutenant of the regiment garrisoning Neu Brisach ; 
and Colonel Pailhes, of the disbanded Imperial Guard. 
At night the conspirators put on their uniforms, armed 
themselves with swords and pistols, wrapped them- 
selves in their cloaks, and eagerly awaited the signal 
of revolt. Adjutant Tellier assembled the sergeants 
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of the garrison in his room, and directed them, as if 
by order of the colonel, to have their men ready in 
their rooms, in heavy marching order, and prepared 
to turn out at the first tap of the drum. By the 
initiated this was understood, but the sergeants were 
not all of the number, and two of them went to the 
captain of their company, and asked the meaning of 
the order. The captain, knowing no more of the 
matter than themselves, could only tell them that he 
supposed the colonel had a good reason for the order ; 
but he felt uneasy about it, and when the sergeants 
had left him, he went to the colonel, who, knowing 
that he had given no such order, acquainted the 
commandant, Toustain, with the circumstance. Tous- 
tain divined a plot, and instantly took measures to 
counteract it. 

In the meantime the two sergeants had returned to 
their barracks, and one of them had told Tellier that 
the captain knew nothing about the order that had 
been given. Tellier saw immediately that the plot 
would be suspected, and hastened to warn the officers 
who were engaged in it. They immediately took off 
their uniforms, and hurried to the principal gate 
of the town, the military guard at which was com- 
manded that night b} r Lieutenant Manoury, who was 
one of the initiated. The first arrivals had scarcely 
passed through the gate when Toustain came up with 
a detachment, arrested a group of officers who were 
conversing with Manoury, and, consigning them to 
the guard-room, traversed the outer works, and over- 
took the fugitives, who had kept on the high road, in 
order to intercept and warn Lafayette. He called to 
them to surrender, and advanced towards them, when 
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he was shot by Lieutenant Peugnot, who, with his 
companions, immediately took to flight. 

The soldiers raised Toustain, who at first seemed 
dead ; but the Cross of the Legion of Honour which 
he wore on his breast had prevented the ball from 
penetrating, and he was able to return to the gate. 
Manoury was then found to have fled from his post, 
accompanied by the prisoners ; and the commandant 
could then only turn out the troops, and take precau- 
tions against a tumult or a surprise. The police were 
immediately on the alert, but all the conspirators had 
fled ; and some papers which were seized at an inn in 
the town, and which it was supposed would throw 
some light on the conspiracy, were recovered by a 
bribe, and burned. Corcelles and Bazard had fled 
towards Paris, and at the distance of a few leagues 
from Bofort met the carriage in which Lafayette and 
his son were travelling in the opposite direction, con- 
fident of the success of a movement which had been 
so well planned. The carriage was immediately 
turned from the highway, and driven to Gray, where 
Lafayette and his son remained for some days, at the 
house of an old friend, the ex-deputy Martin, as if 
they had gone there on a visit. 

Corcelles and Bazard went on to Paris, and no clue 
was found that could connect either them or Lafayette 
with the conspiracy. Carrel got safely out of Bofort, 
and rejoined his regiment at Neu Brisach. Pailhes 
escaped to Colmar, where he and Buchez were arrested 
on suspicion. Tellier and a sergeant named Watebled 
were traced to a publichousc near Bale, where the 
sergeant committed suicide by shooting himself with 
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a pistol on the entrance of the gendarmes, and Tellicr 
was arrested. 

A few days after the abortive movement at Befort, 
Colonel Caron, who had conceived the idea of deliver- 
ing Pailhes and Buchez from prison, and initiating a 
movement of which he should be the hero, led his 
regiment from one village to another, endeavouring to 
raise the peasantry in the name of Napoleon II., 
which he thought would be for them a more potent 
spell than that of the Republic./ Unfortunately for 
himself, his visits to Pailhes and Buchez in prison had 
caused him to be suspected ; and a lieutenant of his 
regiment, who had been sounded by him, was induced 
by the police to seem to concur in his design, and 
concert with them his arrest when he had irretrievably 
committed himself. When, therefore, Caron had pro- 
nounced his charm in vain, he was surrendered by his 
soldiers, tried by court-martial, and shot in the fosse 
of the citadel. General Foy protested warmly in the 
Chamber of Deputies against the manner in which 
Caron had been led on to his death by the detestable 
intrigues of the police. 

The failure at Befort prevented any movement being 
made in other places, and no traces of the conspiracy 
were discovered by the police. No connexion could 
be found between the conspirators of Befort and 
suspected persons elsewhere, and the Government 
had to be content with the prosecution of Pailhes, 
Buchez, Tellier, and a few others, who, being con- 
victed on very slight evidence, were condemned to 
three years’ imprisonment. 

The execution of the conspirators’ plan had only 
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been deferred, and towards the end of February the 
revolt broke out almost simultaneously at Thouars, 
Rochelle, Marseilles, and Toulon. General Berton, 
who had served with distinction in the Spanish cam- 
paigns, left Parthenay on the night of the 23rd, at 
the head of a body of retired officers and soldiers, and 
surprised Thouars, where he openly hoisted the tri- 
coloured flag, and issued a proclamation announcing 
the fall of the monarchy and the formation of a pro- 
visional Government, in which, on this occasion, the 
name of General Foy was substituted for that of 
Lafitte. Early on the following morning he marched 
on Saumur, where his design was frustrated by the 
energy of the mayor. He fell back, therefore, upon 
Thouars, whence, on finding his little force falling 
away from him, he fled towards Rochefort, where he 
concealed himself in the marshes. 

Bories, a sub-officer of the army, had in the mean- 
time set out from Pau, with several privates of his 
regiment, and arrived at Rochelle, to take part in the 
movement there. He was betrayed, however, by one 
of his accomplices, while concerting with General 
Berton a combined movement on Saumur, and arrested, 
with three sergeants of the garrison of Rochelle, 
named Raoux, Goubin, and Pommier, upon whom 
were found cards of affiliation and daggers marked 
with their respective numbers on the register of the 
Carbonaro lodge of which they were members. The 
movements at Marseilles and Toulon were as abortive 
as those of Thouars and Rochelle ; but the news of 
these movements threw the workmen of Lyons into a 
revolutionary ferment, and caused a tumult which 
continued for several days, and was not suppressed 
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without much bloodshed, but which does not appear 
to have had any connexion with the Carbonari. At 
Marseilles and Toulon, however, distinct traces of the 
conspiracy were discovered, and at the former place 
Captain Vallee was arrested on the charge of partici- 
pation in it. 

From the statements of Bories and the Bochelle 
sergeants, and the information given by the man who 
had betrayed them, the police obtained a clue to the 
conspiracy, and had their former suspicions concerning 
its leaders confirmed. The Loyalists clamoured loudly 
for the arrest of Lafayette, Manuel, and Argenson, 
and Pepe says that he “ was in constant expectation 
of hearing that Lafayette had been arrested, for he 
had been fully aware of the proceedings of Berton, 
whom he had assisted with his advice and with money.” 
The Yillele Ministry shrank from that step, partly 
because there was not sufficient evidence of the par- 
ticipation of the suspected deputies in the conspiracy, 
and partly because they foresaw the probability of 
worse consequences from making political martyrs of 
them than from leaving them at large. The affair 
assumed so much importance, however, from the 
evidence which had been obtained of a wide-spread 
conspiracy, that Bories and the Bochelle sergeants 
were removed for trial to Paris. Colonel Caron and 
Captain Vallee were tried by court-martial, convicted, 
and shot, and General Berton and five others were 
condemned to the guillotine, but, on the intercession 
of the Duchess of Angouleme, four of them were 
spared the infliction of the capital sentence. Caffe, a 
physician, committed suicide in prison, and only 
Berton therefore went to the scaffold, behaving there 
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with courage and fortitude, his last words being, 
“ Vive la France ! Vive la Liberie /” 

The trial of Bories and his companions occupied 
several days, and excited the most" profound interest. 
The Court was crowded every day, and the pro- 
ceedings created a visible agitation among all classes ; 
while Lafayette, Manuel, Argenson, and Constant 
made the hall of the Chamber of Deputies ring with 
their denunciations of the Government, against whom 
they boldly declared all measures to be justifiable. 
The intrepid bearing of the accused enhanced the in- 
terest inspired by their position. Bories assumed the 
entire responsibility of the movement at Boclielle, 
but the Villele Ministry, considering it necessary to 
act with rigour, and being irritated by the constant 
attacks of the Liberal deputies, had determined upon 
the death of all the accused. After their conviction, 
an attempt was made to procure their escape by 
bribing a gaoler ; but the man, while pretending to 
be corrupt, gave information to the authorities, and, 
on the money being taken to the prison, the bearer 
was arrested by the police while counting it. It was 
then resolved in the Carbonaro lodges to rescue the 
condemned men while on their way to the place of 
execution, by surrounding the carts in which the con- 
demned are taken to the Place de Greve, cutting the 
cords by which their arms arc bound, forcing a way 
through the troops, and conveying the prisoners to a 
place of safety, where they could be concealed until 
they could be conveyed out of Paris in disguise. This 
bold enterprise was to be directed by Colonel Fabvier, 
an officer of determined courage, who had served on 
the staff of Marshal Marmont ; but, though thousands 
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of men were ready to carry it out, they were overawed 
by the formidable display of military force which the 
Government deemed necessary, and the rescue of the 
prisoners was not attempted. The condemned, men 
submitted to their fate with calmness and intrepidity, 
and their fate caused their memory to be long cherished 
by the revolutionists of France. , 

This conspiracy created much uneasiness in the 
minds of Louis and his Ministers ; and, as the Car- 
bonaro lodges were found to be most numerous in the 
departments of the west and the south, it was sup- 
posed that the system had been introduced from 
Spain. This idea constituted an additional motive 
for the intervention in that country which was pro- 
posed to the Holy Alliance shortly afterwards. An 
outbreak of yellow fever at Barcelona was made the 
pretext for establishing, at the base of the Pyrenees, 
a strong sanitary cordon, which was swelled by 
degrees to a military cordon, so that, by the time the 
Congress of Verona assembled, a large body of troops 
was massed around Toulouse. It was there arranged 
that Prance should play in Spain the part which 
Austria had played in Italy' in the preceding year ; 
and, in the event of possible danger to the Bourbon 
dynasty in France from any reverse, the armies of 
Austria and Bussia were to cross the Rhine, and 
restore order in that country while the Duke of 
Angouleme effected a counter-revolution in Spain. 

The time had now come for bringing into operation 
the international organisation of the secret societies 
which had been devised by General Pepe. Zea, an 
agent of the revolutionary party in Colombia, was at 
this time in London, where he had succeeded in pro- 
VOL. II. c 
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curing a loan of two millions for tlie purposes of his 
party ; and he was in communication with Pepe, who, 
as we have seen, had opened a correspondence with 
Lafa} r ette. The hopes of the Italian Carbonari had 
been for some time centred in Spain ; and the fear of 
French intervention in that country which had been 
excited by the concentration of troops at Toulouse 
made them anxious for the preservation of the Spanish 
Constitution, and desirous, in the same degree, of a 
revolution in France. The French Carbonari, on their 
part, thought that a revolt among the troops at 
Toulouse would bring about the fall of Louis XVIII., 
and save the Constitution both in Spain and Portugal. 
Some correspondence on this subject between Pepe 
and Lafayette resulted in the authorisation of the 
latter by Zea to conclude a secret treaty with the 
Spanish Government, by which the independence of 
Colombia and Mexico was to be acknowledged, and 
those republics were to furnish a body of troops and 
a loan of four millions, in the event of war between 
Spain and France. One half cf this sum was already 
in Zea’s hands, and the capitalists who had furnished 
it had promised to provide the other moiety as soon 
as Spain should have acknowledged the independence 
of Colombia and Mexico. 

These preliminaries having been arranged, Pepe 
sent Colonel Pisa to Toulouse with a sum of two 
thousand pounds, obtained from Zea, to be applied 
by a General whom he docs not name, but who, I 
have reason to believe, was General Laiitte, to the 
purposes of the conspiracy. Pisa ventured to proceed 
from Toulouse to Paris, where he seems to have been 
recognised by the Duchess of JBerri, who had seen 
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him at Naples ; and the famous detective, Vidocq, 
was immediately instructed to look for him. General 
Cobrianchi, who had also been on Pope’s staff in the 
Abruzzi, and was now residing in Paris, concealed 
Pisa in his house, however, until an opportunity could 
be found for him to leave France undetected. He 
conveyed to Pope a letter from Lafayette, to be laid 
before the leaders of the Liberal party in Spain, 
urging them to demand the recognition of the in- 
dependence of Colombia and Mexico, and setting 
forth the advantages which would accrue to the 
cause of Constitutional Government everywhere, and 
especially in the Iberian Peninsula. 

Armed with this letter, Pepe went to Madrid, via 
Lisbon, and convened a meeting of the leading 
members of the Cortes at the house of Biego, the 
hero of 1S12. Ballesteros, Isturitz, Galiani, and 
about a dozen others attended, and to them Pepe 
read Lafayette’s letter, and expounded his views. 
The deputies listened attentively, but the proposition 
fell dead ; the Constitutional cause needed money, 
and might need the support of a French revolution, 
but Galiani assured Pepe that the recognition of the 
independence of the revolted Spanish vice-royalties 
would be too unpopular a measure to be thought of 
for a moment. This decision, which was concurred 
in by the other deputies present, was a great dis- 
appointment to all the parties to the scheme. It left 
the destinies of the Spanish American provinces to 
the arbitrament of the sword, diminished the chances 
of the preservation of the Spanish Constitution, and 
prevented any more of the money raised by Zea being 
applied to the purposes of the Carbonari. 

c 2 
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The Franco-Spanish war was opposed by the leaders 
of that Society in the Chamber of Deputies with the 
utmost energy, and more violent and exciting scenes 
have never been witnessed in that Assembl}" than were 
enacted during the month of February, and especially 
during the early days of March, 1323. These dis- 
orders reached their culminating point on the 1st of 
March, when Manuel, the boldest and most eloquent 
member of his party, delivered an outburst of im- 
passioned oratory which excited his opponents to 
fury, and was repeatedly interrupted by their expres- 
sions of dissent and indignation. 

“If,” he said in conclusion, “you would not en- 
danger the life of King Ferdinand, beware of repro- 
ducing events which carried to the scaffold those who 
excite in you so keen an interest. It was because 
foreigners interfered in our own Revolution that 
Louis XYI. was crushed to the dust. It was when 
the misfortunes of the Royal family attracted the 
sympathy of foreigners that revolutionary France, 
feeling that it must defend itself by new forces .” 

He was listened to no longer. The Royalists sprang 
to their feet howling with rage, and menaced him with 
their clenched hands. For several minutes nothing 
was heard but the confused din of a hundred mingled 
voices yelling, “ Order !” “ Turn him out !” “ To the 
door with him !” The stentorian voice of Hyde de 
Keuville at length made itself heard above the uproar. 

“ This outrage must be avenged !” he exclaimed. 
“ The horror of the allusion is too clear.” 

“ It is a provocation of death to Ferdinand!” ex- 
claimed another deputy. 

Manuel attempted to complete his sentence, but his 
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voice was drowned in the roar of shouts of execration 
proceeding- from a hundred voices. The President of 
the Chamber put on his hat, but even that significant 
act had no effect in abating the storm. The calm 
attitude of Manuel, who remained standing in the 
tribune, seemed to increase the fury of his opponents, 
who yelled and gesticulated until hoarseness and ex- 
haustion produced a lull. Then a committee was 
nominated to report upon the conduct of the obnoxious 
deputy, and the Chamber adjourned. 

On the following day the committee presented their 
report, recommending the expulsion of Manuel from 
the Chamber for his language ; and a motion to that 
effect was immediately made. He was allowed to 
speak in his defence ; but he said nothing that was 
calculated, in the slightest degree, to mitigate the 
rage of his opponents. He maintained that, having 
been sent to that Assembly by the people, he could 
not be rightfully excluded from it : and this view was 
taken also by Boyer-Collard, Girardin, and other 
members of the Opposition. The motion for his ex- 
pulsion was carried, however, by an overwhelming 
majority. 

On the memorable 4th Manuel entered the hall, and 
took his accustomed place on the extreme left. Mur- 
murs immediately arose from the right and the centre, 
and Bavez, the President, requested him to retire. 
The refractory deputy protested that he would not 
abandon his place, unless compelled by violence. 
Bavez desired the ushers to remove him ; but the 
Liberal deputies gathered round him, and prevented 
them from approaching. Some of the Boyalists 
seemed eager to rush to the support of the ushers, but 
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the scandal of a fight was avoided by the order of 
Kavez for a file of the National Guards on duty to be 
called. Several of that force entered, with an officer 
named Mercier at their head ; but the Liberal depu- 
ties stood firm around Manuel, and Lafavette exhorted 
the National Guards not to dishonour themselves by 
dragging a representative of the people from the floor 
of the Assembly. They hesitated, and Mercier, on 
being again called upon by the President to do his 
duty, turned about and marched his file out of the 
hall, amidst the cheers of the Liberal deputies, which 
were loudly echoed by the crowd which had gathered 
outside. 

Then, while the majority yelled, stamped, and gesti- 
culated in the most outrageous manner, Pavez sent 
for a detachment of gendarmes. The appearance of 
these men evoked a cry of deprecation from the left, 
and Manuel again declared that he would yield only 
to force. Four gendarmes then, in obedience to the 
officer commanding the detachment, ascended to the 
bench on which Manuel was standing, seized him by 
the arms, and dragged him to the floor. He was then 
marched out of the hall in the midst of the detach- 
ment, followed by all the Liberal members. An im- 
mense throng received him with approving acclama- 
tions, and escorted him to his house in a manner 
which gave his expulsion the appearance of a popular 
triumph. 

A month after this extraordinary scene was enacted, 
the French army, nominally commanded by the Duke 
of Angoulemc, but directed in reality by Marshal 
Victor, crossed the Spanish frontier, where the Car- 
bonari made their last effort to avert the extinction of 
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liberty in Spain. About four hundred Carbonari 
refugees from France and Italy, under the command 
of Colonel Fabvicr, posted themselves on the Bidassoa, 
wearing the uniform of the army of the French Empire, 
and displaying the tricoloured (lag, in the hope that 
the invaders would not fire on a symbol consecrated 
by so many glorious scenes. But General Valin, who 
commanded the vanguard of the invading army, sent 
a flying battery against them, and at the second volley 
they dispersed into the mountains. Constitutional 
Government met the same fate in Spain as in Italy, 
and the victory of the Holy Alliance was complete. 

Had the efforts of the Carbonari been attended with 
success in France, the struggle for liberty would have 
been renewed in Italy, to which country Pepe had an 
ultimate eye while endeavouring to support the con- 
stitutional cause in Spain. Buonarotti was in com- 
munication during IS 22 with the chiefs of the Car- 
bonari in France, and several visits to that country 
were made in the early part of the year by Alexandre 
Andryane, whose subsequent mission to Milan resulted 
so unfortunately for himself. The Carbonari of Italy 
had great hopes from the diplomacy_of Pepe,.and-the 
failure of the abortive insurrection in France did not 
suffice to crush them. The French intervention in 
Spain might prove a disaster for the Government of 
Louis XVIII., and the establishment of a republic in 
France, with Lafayette at the head of affairs, following 
the victory of constitutionalism in Spain, would be a 
guarantee that the Austrians would not again be 
allowed to intervene in Italy as they had done in 1821. 
So reasoned Buonarotti and his friends ; but they were 
not in the secrets of the Holy Alliance. 
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Towards the end of 1822, Andryane again left 
Geneva and proceeded to Milan, in order to rekindle 
the courage of the Carbonari, and prepare them for a 
renewal of the struggle. He was furnished by 
Buonarotti with letters of introduction, instructions, 
ciphers, &c., but, fearful of danger in passing the 
frontier, he left those papers at Bellinzona, in the care 
of a Carbonaro refugee, who undertook to forward 
them safely. From the information he received on 
his way, and on his arrival at Milan, Andryane was 
convinced that nothing could then be attempted with 
any prospect of success. Count Confalionieri and 
many more of the most distinguished men of Lom- 
bardy had been arrested, and the Imperial Commis- 
sion appointed to try political offenders was spreading 
terror and dismay through the country. 

Andryane wrote to Bellinzona without delay, to 
prevent his papers being forwarded ; but it was too 
late. The packet arrived as he was preparing for a 
tour of pleasure through Italy, and the Austrian 
police almost immediately seized it in his room. He 
was thereupon arrested, and conveyed to the prison 
of Santa Margherita, where he was shortly afterwards 
interrogated by the Chief Commissioner, Salvotti. 
Andryane bequeathed to posterity a fearful picture of 
the sufferings endured by the imprisoned Carbonari,* 
which might be thought exaggerated if it was not 
corroborated by the narratives of Pcllico and Maron- 
celli. 'They were lodged in dark cells, deprived of 
books and writing materials, enfeebled by bad and 
insufficient food, and harassed by daily examinations. 


* Memoirs of a Prisoner of State iu the Portress of Spielberg. 
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in which Salvotti, setting at nought every principle of 
justice, acted at once as prosecuting counsel and judge, 
and employed, every means of’ persuasion and intimi- 
dation to extort disclosures with a view to the crimina- 
tion of others. These examinations, despotically con- 
ducted, and repeated every day during several months, 
at all hours of the day or night, as the Commissioner 
thought proper, constituted the whole of the pro- 
ceedings which the Austrian Government dignified 
with the name of trials, and by which Metternich and 
the Emperor vainly endeavoured to crush out the 
spirit which animated the Italians to resistance to 
their rule. 

Andryane was repeatedly assured that his own fate 
was already determined by the papers found in his 
possession, that he would be hanged unless he re- 
vealed all that he knew, and that there was no appeal 
from the sentences of the Commission. He knew but 
little, however, and the little he did know he was 
determined not to divulge. While subject to these 
interrogatories, he found relief from the terrible mental 
suffering which they induced in the discovery of the 
mode of communication adopted by the political 
prisoners confined in the adjoining cells. This con- 
sisted in tapping on the intermediate wall, the number 
of taps corresponding with the place that each letter 
occupies in the alphabet. By this means they were 
enabled to hold long and frequent conversations. 

After eight months of mental torture, the examina- 
tions came to a close, and the prisoners were removed 
to the prison of Porta Nuova to await their sentence. 
Andryane soon discovered that the inmate of one of 
the cells adjoining his own was the illustrious Con- 
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falionieri, witli whom he had long been anxious to be 
brought into connexion, and in company with whom, 
as he had been confidentially informed by one of the 
Commissioners, he was to suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. Communication was established between 
them by the wall-rapping system, and it was Con- 
falionieri from whom Andryane received a second 
intimation of his doom. He was l} T ing awake, about 
the second hour of the morning, when lie heard some 
taps on the wall, and rose to listen. “ The sentences 
have been confirmed by the Emperor,” tapped Con- 
falionieri. “ They will be executed in a few days. 
I shall be hanged.” 

“ In the name of Heaven,” returned Andryane, 
“ tell me whether I am condemned to the same punish- 
ment as yourself?” 

There was no answer ; and Andryane rightly inter- 
preted his friend’s silence as an affirmative. Both had 
been condemned to death, and the Emperor had con- 
firmed the sentences ; but the father and the wife of 
Confalionieri, and the sister of Andryane, were making 
energetic efforts to obtain a commutation of the sen- 
tences, and, backed as they were by the Empress and 
the Viceroy, by a petition from the Lombard nobles, and 
from the Archbishop of Milan and his clergy, their 
efforts were successful. But the condemned men were 
to be exposed on the pillory, and then to be imprisoned 
for life in the fortress of Spielberg. 

On his arrival at that dismal fortress in the vicinity 
of Brunn, with which the world has been made familiar 
by the pathetic narrative of Pellico, Andryane was 
confined in a dark and narrow cell, fettered, and habited 
in the garb of an ordinary convict. The gaolers, more 
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humane than the rulers, supplied him with a pen and 
ink and some scraps of paper ; and a convict, who was 
allowed to wait upon the prisoners, opened a com- 
munication for him with Pellico and Maroncelli. He 
had not been lonor in the fortress when this man 

O 

brought him the following note : — 

“ We are ignorant of your name ; but your mis- 
fortunes and ours are the same, and on this ground we 
address you. Let us know who you are ; tell us about 
Milan, about Italy, about everything. During the 
two years that we have been here no news has reached 
us. Write without fear; we vouch for the messenger. 
Beply quicklj r , for we burn to hear by what fatal 
destiny you, like us, have been buried in the tombs of 
Spielberg. 

“ Silvto Pellico. 

Pietro Maroncelli.” 

The correspondence thus established was the only 
consolation of the prisoners during their long incarcera- 
tion in that horrible place. At the end of eight years’ 
confinement, Andryane had so nearly lost his sight 
that four surgeons, sent by the Emperor to examine 
him, reported that his case would be irremediable if 
his imprisonment was prolonged. His sister was at 
that time making the most strenuous efforts to obtain 
his release. Three times she procured, by means of 
powerful interest, an interview with the Emperor, to 
implore mercy for her brother; but always without 
success. On the second occasion Francis, who seemed 
excited by her presence, answered her very sharply. 

“ Get up, get up !” he exclaimed. “ If I had known 
that you came to ask his pardon, I would not have 
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received you. I cannot grant it ; my duty forbids it. 
Unless I make a striking example of this case, I shall 
have more of these rascals come to create disturbances 
here. If any more Frenchmen come, they shall cer- 
tainly be hanged. Your brother ought to have been 
hanged.” 

To the poor woman’s appeal to be allowed to see 
her brother sometimes, if only once a year, or even to 
be allowed to write to him, and receive a letter from 
him, with the same long interval, the Emperor’s reply 
was, “ Impossible ! — impossible !” ITer third appeal 
was successful, the Emperor having then received 
the report of the surgeons who had been sent to 
Spielberg to examine the prisoner’s eyes. Even then 
it was stipulated that his liberation should be kept 
secret, and it was with some difficulty that permission 
was obtained for the communication of the release to 
Andryane’s relatives in France. 

“ To your own family alone,” said the Emperor. 
“ I do not wish to be tormented by my Italian sub- 
jects.” 

Upon that condition, Andryane was released, 
“ presenting the appearance,” as his sister recorded in 
her journal, “ of an old man, by his bent figure and 
his cadaverous complexion.” 

During the imprisonment of the Carbon aro leaders 
in the fortress of Spielberg the cause for which they 
suffered was in that state of depression which suggests 
the consolatory reflection, “ when matters get to the 
worst, they must mend.” The Holy Alliance spread 
the pall of despotism over all the broad tract between 
the JJaltic and the Mediterranean, and from the Ural 
Mountains to the Rhine ; and the black shadow ex- 
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tended to the Atlantic waves that break against the 
western shores of the British Islands and the 
Iberian Peninsula. The Carbonari did not abandon 
their organisation, but they remained inactive, wait- 
ing for the next breeze that might stir the long stag- 
nant atmosphere of the moral world. In France, re- 
peated failures resulted in dissensions, and, while the 
republicans adhered firmly to Lafayette, the constitu- 
tional monarchists formed a separate section, of which 
Manuel was the centre. 

In the meantime, death was removing those of 
their ablest chiefs who were not languishing in pri- 
son or pining in exile. General Foy, whose frank 
and noble character, unflinching advocacy of the cause 
of liberty and humanity, great talents, military and 
literary fame, and brilliant oratorical powers, made 
him one of the most popular men of his time, died in 
the autumn of 1825. He was buried in the beau- 
tiful cemetery of Pere la Chaise, in the presence of 
all the Liberal deputies and an immense concourse of 
all ranks of the people. Casimir Perier delivered au 
oration at the grave, and, on a touching allusion being 
made to the poverty in which the deceased had left 
his family, a proposition was made for the adoption of 
his orphan children by the assembled throng, and re- 
sponded to by an instant and enthusiastic cry of “We 
swear it !” A subscription was opened for the erection 
of a monument, and to provide for the children of the 
patriot General ; and a very large amount was obtained, 
the banker Laffitte contributing two thousand pounds, 
the Duke of Orleans four hundred, Casimir Perier the 
like amount, and all the leading Liberals in propor- 
tion to their means or their sympathies. 
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Two years later died Manuel, whose funeral was 
rendered b} r political feeling an occasion for a violent 
and unseemly struggle. The popular demonstration 
of which General Toy’s funeral had been made the 
occasion had deeply annoyed the Villele Ministry, and 
the police and military authorities received orders to 
prevent any similar manifestation at the grave of the 
man whom they had feared to arrest while living. The 
crowd wished to draw the hearse to the cemetery, and, 
on the police insisting upon its being drawn by horses, 
a conflict ensued, which might have produced serious 
consequences, if Casimir Perier had not mounted the 
hearse, and from that elevation harangued the multi- 
tude, and allayed the popular exasperation. The 
funeral cortege was then permitted to proceed to Pore 
la Chaise, where the remains of the great orator and 
courageous tribune of the people were deposited. 

Lafayette remained, however, and he was a host in 
himself. During the autumn of 1829, at which time 
Charles X. abandoned a design he had formed of 
making a tour through Normandy and Brittany, on 
account of the unequivocal symptoms of hatred and 
disaffection towards his Government which were being 
displayed everywhere by the people, Lafayette made 
a progress through the southern provinces, and was 
received in every town he visited by immense and 
enthusiastic multitudes. At Clermont, Lyons, Greno- 
ble, Puy, he was presented with crowns of oak and 
laurel leaves, attended by volunteer guards of honour, 
entertained at banquets, and hailed as the pioneer 
and apostle of freedom. 

These demonstrations were ominous for the dy- 
nasty of Bourbon. The Devolution of 1830 was not, 
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however, the work of the Carbonari. The throne of 
Charles X. was sapped by his own Ministers ; it fell 
under the spontaneous outburst of popular indigna- 
tion provoked by the ordinances of July. Lafayette 
was absent from Paris when the insurrection broke 
out, but returned on the 28 th, and attended the meet- 
ing of the Liberal deputies at the house of Audry de 
Puyraveau. The Carbonari were not represented in 
the deputation which waited on Marshal Marmont 
on that day to demand a cessation of hostilities ; and 
only Schonen figured in the Provisional Government 
formed on the 29 th. Lafayette’s appointment to the 
command of the National Guard was an event the 
historic fitness of which was indisputable ; and it 
gave him immense influence in the decision which 
had to be arrived at when the Chambers had pro- 
nounced the deposition of Charles X. 

Schonen was one of the Commissioners by whom 
the abdication of Charles was negotiated on the part 
of the Provisional Government ; and Constant was 
one of the authors of the declaration of principles 
addressed by the Chamber of Deputies to the people 
of France, and in which all the guarantees of free- 
dom were announced in the name of the Duke of 
Orleans. But the Carbonari had little part in the De- 
volution, and Dupont was the only member of the 
Societ}’' whom Louis Philippe called to his councils in 
the first instance. Constant died before the Govern- 
ment was settled, and his funeral was the occasion of 
a demonstration as imposing as the scene enacted at 
the grave of General Foy. Merilhou was subse- 
quently appointed Minister of Religion and Public In- 
struction, but in a few months succeeded Dupont, who 
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resigned with Lafayette when the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, before the close of the year, virtually dismissed 
the latter from the command of the National Guards 
by abolishing the title of Commander-General of that 
body. 

In Italy the news of the Devolution which had 
! been brought about in France fell like a spark upon 
tinder. The Carbonari of the Peninsula were eager 
to drive out the Austrians, and unite the Papal 
States, the minor duchies, the kingdom of Sardinia, 
and the Lombardo- Venetian vice-royalty under the 
sovereignty of the Duke of Modena, who encouraged 
his friend Menotti, the foremost patriot of Central 
Italy, to hope for his adherence to the scheme. The 
project was not so hopeful as it seemed to Menotti, 
for all the Italian princes were allied with the Ilaps- 
burgs by relationship or marriage, and the Italians 
had been for centuries so far from regarding them- 
selves as one people that anything like hearty union 
for a common object by the Piedmontese, the Lom- 
bards, the Pomagnese, and the Modenese was not yet 
probable. To minds glowing with enthusiasm it 
seemed, however, only necessary to unfurl the Italian 
tricolour in order to rally beneath it all the young 
men of Italy ; and, if any doubt mingled with their 
hopes, it was that they might not be able, single 
handed, to cope with the military power of Austria. 

There was considerable excitement in Milan during 
the autumn of 1830, but the presence of a large 
Austrian force and the vigilance of the police pre- 
vented any outbreak. In the Papal States and the 
duchies of Parma and Modena, where the Govern- 
ments were weaker and worse administered, the popular 
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discontent liacl risen to the point of desperation, and 
Bologna, for these reasons, became the centre of the 
conspiracy, which had its chief ramifications in Parma, 
Modena, Ferrara, Ravenna, and Ancona. Between 
the Carbonaro lodges of the ducal capitals and those 
of the Papal States there was not, however, the cordial 
co-operation which was so necessary to success ; and 
the Modenese leader does not seem to have been well 
informed as to the popular feeling in Lombardy and 
Piedmont. He relied very much upon the support of 
Francb in the event of Austria’s forcible intervention, 
and it is conceivable that the plans of the Carbonari 
would have been characterised by greater unity if they 
had been assured from the first that they had only their 
compatriots to back them, whether Austria interfered 
or not. 

The Duke of Modena, on his part, was divided 
between his ambition and his hatred of the principles 
of the Revolution. He would have had no objection 
to assume a regal crown, but liberal institutions were 
not regarded with more favour by him than by Fer- 
dinand of Naples. He dissembled, however, and in 
October told Menotti and Misley, the agent of a revo- 
lutionary committee in Paris, that he wished them 
success in their hazardous enterprise, and hoped to 
have an opportunity of proving himself a good Italian, 
ready to sacrifice everything for the welfare of his 
country. Menotti was not quite his dupe, as is shown 
by the following extract from a letter which he wrote 
to Misley after the latter’s return to Paris : — 

“ We have arranged everything very well. On my 
return I went to the Duke, to keep him fast in the 
same position. He was satisfied with me, and I with 
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him. I hope I have succeeded in inducing him to 
perform some acts of grace for the new year ; hut I 
believe nothing until I see it. Everything is quiet 
here, and all is going on for the best. It was im- 
possible to proceed, rightly without a centre ; besides, 

I was not enough, single-handed, for everything. 
The Romagna continues to be in the greatest fer- 
mentation, but it will not stir. Are the Piedmontese 
definitively agreed with us ? Adieu. I am impatient 
for news from you.” 

Money was urgently wanted to enable the con- 
spirators to provide arms, and on the 2nd of January, 
1831, Menotti wrote to Misley as follows: — 

“ The only thing we want is money, and with money 
be assured we might effect the movement whenever 
we choose. The old Liberals who have money will 
not give any. No matter. This will not discourage 
us nor slacken our exertions. The Duke persists in 
his determination to let things proceed ; so we live, as 
it were, in a republic. It is said that Maximilian* will 
come here. I do not believe it. All is quiet in Ttaly^. 
"Will Prance interfere in case the Austrians cross 
the Po ? This is what we want by all means to know. 
Organise yourselves as well as you can. We must 
have Piedmont. Get the union decided on. Adieu.” 

The French Government had not only proclaimed 
a policy of non-intervention, but had expressly declared 
that Prance would not permit intervention on the part 
of any other Power in the affairs of any nation in 
Europe. Lafayette was deceived by these professions, 
and assured Misley that the Italians had nothing to 


* Brother of the Duke of Modena. 
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fear. The eldest son of the King of the French was 
believed to have affiliated himself to the Carbonari ;* 
what better guarantee could be desired by the good 
cousins of Italy? But Louis Philippe stood towards 
his Ministers at this early period of his reign in the 
same position as the despotic sovereigns of Spain and 
Naples had stood ten years before. Before accepting 
the throne, he had had an interview with the Bussian 
Minister, Qount Pozzo di Borgo, and discussed with 
him the eventualities of his acceptance of it. “ Accept 
the crown,” was the advice given him ; “ it is the 
greatest service your Loyal Highness can render to 
Europe and to the cause of order and peace.” He 
knew what this meant, and what would be expected 
of him as the condition of the Holy Alliance con- 
senting to abandon the engagement of the Powers to 
maintain the Bourbons on the throne ; but he could 
not venture as yet to kick down the ladder by which 
he had mounted to the throne. 

The Duke of Modena was in the meantime pre- 
paring to enact the part played by the Prince of 
Carignano in 1821. Before the end of the year he 
had been made aware by his relations with the Austrian 
Court that an Austrian army was ready to cross the 
Po on the first symptoms of revolt, and that France 
would not interfere. He took his measures accord- 
ing^. What his first was is shown by the following 
extract of a letter written by Menotti on the 7th of 
January : — 

* The initiation of the Duke of Orleans is inferred from his having 
told Y airdot, so early as November, the date fixed for the rising at 
Modena. 
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“ I am this moment arrived in Bologna. I must 
tell you that the Duke is a downright rascal. I was 
in danger of being killed yesterday. The Duke has 
had a report spread through the instrumentality of 
the San Fedists, that you and I are agents paid for 
forming centres and denouncing them. So fully was 
this believed in Bologna that I narrowly escaped 
assassination.” This treachery of the Duke of Modena 
placed the conspirators in an awkward position. 
They were not prepared with another Italian sovereign, 
and they could not allow the popular ardour to cool 
without indefinitely postponing the accomplishment 
of their hopes. It was resolved at Bologna, therefore, 
that the rising should take place on the night of the 
7 th of February. 

One of those incidents intervened, however, which 
have so often rendered conspiracies abortive. Among 
the conspirators was a young man named Ricci, 
serving in the Ducal Guards, and whose father had 
been marked out for the vengeance of the revolu- 
tionists in the event of their success. The young 
man, trembling for his father’s safety, implored him 
to leave Modena on the 7th, at the same time assign- 
ing no reason for his solicitude. The father’s sus- 
picions were excited, and he imparted them to the 
Duke. Young Ricci was summoned to the palace, 
where he was impelled by threats into partial dis- 
closures, which sufficed to put the Duke on his guard. 
General Zucchi, upon whose co-operation the con- 
spirators had relied, was ordered to leave the city, and 
the Duke’s precautions made them aware that the 
plot was suspected, if not known. They resolved to 
precipitate the crisis, therefore, and prepared to 
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surprise the palace and the four gates of the city on 
the night of the 3rd. 

Forty men assembled on that night on the first- 
floor of a large house, the upper portion of which was 
occupied by the Minister, Scozia. The Duke wished 
to have the house blown up with gunpowder,* but at 
the earnest entreaties of Scozia that he would not 
confound in a common destruction the innocent and 
the guilty, he refrained from that atrocity, and sent 
troops to surround the house and slay or arrest all the 
conspirators. The tramp of the soldiers drew some of 
the Carbonari to the windows, and at the next moment, 
the outer door being open, soldiers ascended the stairs. 
Escape and resistance were equally hopeless, and the 
conspirators became frantic with desperation. Menotti 
fired a pistol through the door, and the soldiers on the 
landing and stairs riddled the door with shots in return. 
The conspirators fired from the windows on the troops 
in the street, and forced them to withdraw into the 
cover afforded by the porticoes of the houses. Menotti 
then made an attempt to descend from a window by 
means of a rope, but he was observed ; one of the 
soldiers fired at him, and he fell wounded upon the 
pavement. His companions surrendered at discretion, 
and the whole were marched off to prison. 

This was a bad beginning ; but on the following 
day a bloodless revolution was effected at Bologna, 
where, on a large body of the Carbonari surrounding 
the Governor’s house, that functionary withdrew, 
without a contest, and retired with the garrison to 
Florence. A Provisional Government was established, 


* Louis Blanc's History of Ten Years. 
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consisting of Mamiani, Armandi, Vicini, Bianchetti, 
Silvani, Sturani, Orioli, Sarti, and Zanolini, the Italian 
tricolour displayed from the public buildings, and a 
national guard formed. On the 5th, the Carbonari 
effected a successful rising at Modena, whence the Duke, 
after burning all his papers, fled to Mantua, taking 
Menotti with him, for the same reason probably that 
he destroyed whatever documentary evidence there 
was of his relations with the Carbonari. Risings at 
Parma, Ancona, and Ferrara followed, and in less 
than a week the Papal and Ducal authority was at 
an end in every town and village between the 
Apennines and the Po. 

The Provisional Government established at Bologna 
issued on the 10th a stirring address to the Lombards, 
calling upon them to rise en masse and cast off- the 
yoke of Austria ; and endeavours were made to extend 
the movement into Piedmont, Tuscany, and Naples, 
as well as into the Papal provinces south of the 
Apennines. There was little unity of aim among the 
leaders in different parts of the country, however, and 
the masses showed themselves more indifferent to the 
movement than had been expected. Though the 
directors of the movement seem at this time to have 
perceived the mistake of perpetuating the division of 
the peninsula into six or seven separate and indepen- 
dent States, the idea of Italian unity was not yet 
fully realised among the Carbonari, and still less by 
the nation at large. The leading features of the 
revolutionary programme were still expulsion of the 
Austrians and the granting of liberal constitutions 
by the native princes. Hence Provisional Govern- 
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merits were established at Modena and Parma, as well 
as at Bologna, and unity of action was thus rendered 
impracticable. 

The Austrian army in Lombardy had been receiving 
reinforcements since the Revolution in France, and now 
amounted to a hundred thousand men. On the appli- 
cation of the Pope, the Duke of Modena, and the 
Duchess of Parma, General Finnont received orders to 
march upon Bologna with twenty thousand men, 
while a smaller body invaded the duchies of Parma 
and Modena. The Po was crossed in the earlj r daj r s 
of March, and the authority of the Duke of Modena 
and the Duchess of Parma was restored without 
bloodshed. The latter sovereign granted a general 
amnesty, contenting herself with excluding the leaders 
of the revolutionary movement in Parma from public 
employment for three years ; but the Duke of 
Modena was no sooner restored to the throne than 
Menotti, with as many more of the conspirators as 
could be secured, were brought to trial. Menotti and 
Borilla were hanged, to the Duke’s eternal disgrace, 
and several more were condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment. 

A body of the Bolognese insurgents had crossed the 
Apennines in order to aid an expected rising in Rome, 
and had reached Otricoli when the Austrians crossed 
the Po and advanced against Bologna. The revolu- 
tionary forces in that city, commanded by Colonel 
Armandi, the provisional Minister of War, numbered 
only seven thousand men, of whom not more than a 
third were soldiers, gendarmes, and custom-house 
guards, and the whole badly armed and indisciplined. 
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Four hundred muskets and as many sabres, which had 
been bought at Leghorn, were seized by the Tuscan 
authorities. Yet, so strong was the influence of poli- 
tical tradition in Italy that the Provisional Govern- 
ment disarmed General Zucchi and the Modenese 
insurgents who sought refuge in Bologna after the 
restoration of the Ducal authority in Modena. The 
Austrians entered Bologna without encountering any 
resistance, therefore, the Provisional Government and 
the armed force retiring to Ancona. 

Notwithstanding the public declarations of the 
French Government that Austrian intervention in 
Italy would not be permitted, not a French soldier 
was moved when the Po was crossed by the invaders, 
except to prevent the Italian refugees and French 
sympathisers with them from hastening to the support 
of the Devolution. Even while his Ministers pretended 
to make a distinction between the case of the Duchies 
and that of the Papal States, Louis Philippe privately 
assured the Pope that the intervention of Austria 
would not be opposed. At the end of February a 
great number of Italian refugees had assembled at 
Lyons, with the view of creating a diversion in Savoy, 
and French volunteer bands were formed to support 
them. The Prefect at Lyons, believing the declara- 
tions of the Government to be made in good faith, at 
first aided and encouraged them ; but he was soon 
undeceived by an order from Casimir Perier to dis- 
perse the assemblies of the refugees, and prevent their 
departure for the frontier. ITe thereupon left Lyons 
on an oflicial tour of inspection, while Baunc, a bold 
citizen, offered to join the refugees with two battalions 
of National Guards. The refugees declined the offer, 
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however, in order not to compromise the French 
authorities, and left Lyons in small parties. 

The rendezvous was near the frontier, between the 
village of Maximieux and the bridge of Chazet ; and 
it was nearly reached when the refugees were over- 
taken by dragoons and gendarmes, and forced to 
return to Lyons. A few days afterwards, Misley and 
Linati arrived at Marseilles and chartered a vessel, 
aboard which they put a couple of cannon and twelve 
hundred muskets. They were joined by General 
Pepe, Count Grilenzoni, the advocate Mantovani, Dr. 
Franceschiui, and Lieutenant Mori ; but at the last 
moment the Prefect received a telegraphic order from 
Paris to prevent their embarkation and lay an embargo 
on the vessel. General Pepe evaded the vigilance of 
the police, however, and contrived to reach Hyeres, 
where he heard of the entrance of the Austrians into 
Bologna, and thereupon abandoned his intention of 
giving the aid of his reputation and experience to the 
revolutionary cause. 

Bologna had been occupied by the Austrians on 
the 21st of March, and General Firmont lost no time 
in marching upon Ancona. The idea of defending 
that city was entertained by the revolutionary govern- 
ment for a time, and the approach of the Austrians 
inspired the inhabitants, on that account, with the 
utmost consternation. Colonel Armandi recognised 
the impracticability of successful resistance, however, 
and on the 29th, accompanied by three of his col- 
leagues, Bianchetti, Silvani, and Sturani, had an inter- 
view with Cardinal Benvenuti, who had been seized 
at the commencement of the insurrection, and held as 
a hostage. A convention was concluded between the 
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Cardinal, acting in the name of the Pope, and the 
representatives of the Revolution, whereby it was 
agreed that the city should be surrendered on the con- 
dition of a general amnesty. The Austrians there- 
upon entered Ancona, and the revolt was at an end, 
General Sercognani, who commanded a column of 
insurgents in the Apeninnes, laying down their arms 
at Spoleto on the faith of the convention. Ninety- 
eight insurgents left Ancona in a vessel under the 
Papal flag, having little faith, perhaps, that the con- 
vention would be observed ; but the vessel was seized 
at sea by the Austrians, and they were taken to 
Venice, and subjected to a long and rigorous 
imprisonment. 

In spite of the remonstrances of Cardinal Benvenuti, 
the Pope refused to ratify the convention, and, like 
the Duke of Modena, ordered arrests throughout his 
dominions, and instituted special commissions for the 
trial of the offenders. The leaders had escaped, how- 
ever, and no blood was shed on the scaffold, though 
the prisons were filled with the suspected. The Great 
Powers, on the suggestion of the French Government, 
presented a joint note to Gregory XVI., recommending 
him to institute certain reforms in the administration 
of the Papal territories — namely, the establishment of 
a council of state and central and provincial assem- 
blies of the representatives of the people, with the 
admission of laymen to all public offices. The Pope 
could only be induced to institute provincial assem- 
blies, and even this concession was nullified by the 
exclusion of laymen. 

The popular discontent thus provoked enabled the 
Carbonari to fan the smouldering embers of the revolt 
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into .aflame, and early in January, 1S32, the Italian 
tricolour was raised again at Cesena. The Papal 
troops were immediately marched into the disturbed 
districts, and six thousand of them attacked Cesena, 
which was defended against them by half that num- 
ber of insurgents with a courage that has never been 
surpassed. Numbers prevailed, however, and the in- 
surgents were at length driven out of the town, which 
immediately became the scene of the most horrible 
barbarities, committed by the Papalists upon the un- 
fortunate inhabitants. The insurgents retired to 
Forli, which after a desperate conflict was taken by 
assault by the troops of the Pope, and given up to 
massacre and pillage. The survivors of the defenders 
retreated to Ravenna, and thence, on the approach of 
the Papalists, to Bologna, the civic guards of Ravenna 
accompanying them. 

The whole of the Romagna was now in a ferment, 
and the Carbonari flocked into Bologna from all direc- 
tions. The Papal General, knowing that his troops 
were more ferocious than brave, having been largely 
recruited from roving bands of brigands, hesitated 
to attack a force as strong as his own; and Marshal 
Radetzky, who was under orders to execute, in case of 
the necessity arising, a convention which had been 
secretly concluded between the Austrian Government 
and the Pope, directed General Grabowsky upon the 
Po, with six thousand men. These troops entered 
Bologna on the 28th of January, to the unspeakable 
relief of the inhabitants, who, much as they detested 
the Austrians, were disposed to welcome disciplined 
troops of any nationality as a protection from the 
barbarity and licentiousness of the Papalists. The 
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insurrection was now stamped out, and the Carbonari 
were all in prison, in hiding, or in exile. 

The French Carbonari continued to be divided, and 
in 1833 their dissensions culminated in a demand of 
the Lyons lodges to be informed who were the 
directors of the Society, and a warning from them that 
blind obedience to unknown chiefs would no longer 
be yielded. Repeated failures and disasters may be 
supposed to have rendered them suspicious, for the 
French are ever prone to attribute their defeats and 
mischances to treachery ; but the unknown is an im- 
portant element of the strength of secret societies, and 
the demand of the Lyonese Carbonari was a sign of 
the Society’s decadence. The vice-presidents made a 
half-promise of compliance, but it was not fulfilled, 
and bickerings arose, which resulted in the appoint- 
ment by the dissentients of a committee for the revi- 
sion of the statutes. This was an act of revolt which 
the Grand Lodge could not overlook ; a rupture and a 
secession were the consequence, and Martin and Ber- 
tholon, the presidents of two of the Lyonese lodges, 
founded the Society of the Rights of Man, taking for 
their programme the declaration of rights presented 
to the National Convention by Robespierre. This 
Society soon had branches in all the principal towns, 
and many thousands of the working classes were 
enrolled as members. A central committee, of which 
Audry de Puyraveau and Godefroi Cavaignac were 
members, directed its action ; for several years it 
played an important part in political agitation. It 
was not a secret society, however, and its history can, 
therefore, have no place in this record. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE HETAIRIA. 



HE history of the secret societ} r which prepared 


-A the Greek Revolution is interesting, not merely 
as affording an instance of the successful employment 
of such machinery, but also as an illustration of the 
secret diplomacy by which the Eastern question, in 
its varying phases, has been produced, and is kept 
alive. We see, in the Hetairia, a secret association 
formed for the purpose of preparing a revolution in a 
country in which it did not originate, and never had 
its seat, and using for its purpose the support and 
sympathy of persons of various nationalities, who were 
not even actuated by the same motives, and had only 
one object in common — the disruption of the Otto- 
man Empire. The history of the Hetairia constitutes, 
therefore, a very important and interesting chapter of 
the larger chronicle of the relations between Turkey 
and Russia. 

The origin of the Society is involved in some 
obscurity, which is less dense, however, than that 
which envelops the formation of the Carbonari. Of 
the various writers who have essayed to throw light 
upon the subject, one states that it originated in 1814 
with some young Greeks resident in Vienna, one of 
whom is said to have been Prince Alexander Ipsilanti; 
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another, that it was founded at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century by Prince Alexander Mavrocordato, ex- 
Hospodar of Wallacliia, then an exile in Russia, with the 
ostensible object of promoting the education of the 
Greek youth ; a third, that it owed its origin to the 
Greek poet Eigas, who, in 1796, while residing in 
Vienna, plotted a Greek insurrection, but was 
delivered by the Austrian Government to the Porte, 
and executed at Belgrade ; a fourth, that it was 
founded by Count Capo d’Istria, who grafted it upon 
a literary association, called the Philomuse Society. 
These various stories are but different versions of the 
true history, all of them pointing to a common centre, 
a little circle of educated Greeks in Vienna. 

The investigation leads us back to an association 
which existed in the Austrian capital sixty years ago, 
and which had been founded for the promotion of 
Romaic literature and the diffusion of education 
among the Greeks. The Czar, the Crown Princes of 
Bavaria and Wurtemburg, and Prince John Caradja, 
the Hospodar of Wallachia, were patrons of the 
Society, which had other influential and liberal friends 
in Count Capo d’lstria, the private secretary of the 
Czar, and Prince Alexander Ipsilanti, who heldjhe 
rank of Major-General in the Russian army, and 
whose father had been Hospodar of Wallachia. The 
ferment of ideas occasioned by the French Revolution, 
and the stirring events to which it gave rise in most 
parts of Europe, caused the thought of the regenera- 
tion of Greece as a nation to germinate in the minds 
of some of the young men, members of the Philomuse, 
who met to discuss the news of the day at the house 
of Anthymos Gazi, a distinguished scholar, who had 
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been intimate with Rigas, and edited a Romaic literary 
journal, which was published at Vienna, and read by 
educated Greeks in all parts of Europe. The fervid 
dreams of liberty excited by the Tugeudbund caused 
them to look forward with interest to the Congress of 
Vienna, in which they hoped, from the Greek and 
Russian community of religion, and the traditional 
antagonism of Russia and Turkey, that the affairs ot 
Greece would receive some attention. In this the} r 
•were disappointed, and, with the example of the 
Tugendbund before them, it was not unnatural that 
they should be impelled to emulate it. 

It was at that time that the nucleus of the 
Hetairia, or Friends, was formed by the more ardent 
patriots among the members of the Philomuse Society ; 
and the credit of its organisation seems to be due to 
Count Capo dTstria, who was a native of Corfu, and 
had entered upon public life as the secretary of 
Ad miral Tchitchagoff, from which he was soon ad- 
vanced to the influential position of private secretary 
to the Czar. Prince Alexander Ipsilanti and Anthy- 
mos Gazi were probably among the first members of 
the association, for we find the former in Bessarabia, 
engaged in the propagation of the system, before the 
close of 1815 p and Gordom, though he states that the 
Prince was not initiated until the spring of 1820, 
tells us, in another portion of his narrative, that he 
was a member of the Grand Arch in 1815.* 

The machinery of the Hetairia was admirably 
adapted for the end for which it was designed. Less 
simple than that of the Carbonari, the system rather 


* History of the Greek Revolution. 
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resembled that of the Illuminati in the number of 
grades and relation of the branch societies to each 
other. Every member had the right to initiate others ; 
but before doing: so he was bound, under heavy 
penalties, to make the strictest inquiry into their 
characters and antecedents, and was held responsible 
for those whom he introduced. The number of grades 
was five — namel}", the Adelphoi, or Brothers, who, on 
initiation, took only a general oath of secrecy and 
fidelity to the Society, without knowing what means 
were to be employed for the attainment of its object ; 
the Systemenoi, or Bachelors, who were informed that 
the liberation of Greece was to be achieved by revolu- 
tion; the Priests of Eleusis, wdio were made acquainted 
with the progress of the movement; the Prelates, 
who were admitted to all the secrets of the Society, 
and deputed to superintend the branches ; and the 
Grand Arch, which exercised the supreme control and 
direction, and consisted of twelve, or, according to 
some writers, sixteen members, who seem to have been 
self-appointed. 

The oath of initiation, which was taken by the 
candidate on his knees, bound him to be faithful to 
his country, to labour with all his physical and 
mental energies for her regeneration, to preserve the 
secrets of the Society inviolate, and to put to death 
even his nearest relatives, if they were guilty of 
treachery to the cause of Greece. Every member paid 
on initiation a contribution to the funds of the Society, 
the amount being optional, but expected to be pro- 
portionate to his pecuniary ability ; and signed a 

document in the following form : — “I, , native 

of , exercising the profession of , although 
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now arrived at the age of years, have not yet 

had time to dedicate a gift to some useful purpose ; I 

now, therefore, consign to you, , the sum of 

piastres, to be paid over to the Monastery [or school ] 

of .” To the signature a cipher was attached, 

which served afterwards to verify letters to the 
directing committee, which kept a list of names, with 
the annexed ciphers, and vouchers of the sums paid. 
The newly initiated member also made a private mark 
on the paper, which the initiator was not to see, and 
which the Grand Arch used to authenticate any sub- 
sequent communication to the former. The money, 
the document, and the voucher were forwarded to the 
Grand Arch through the Prelate of the district. 

In the early years of the Society’s existence no 
native of Wallachia, or of the island of Scio, was 
allowed to be admitted, from a suspicion of their 
trustworthiness ; but when open hostilities against 
the Porte became imminent this exclusion was aban- 
doned. Some of the signs and pass-words were 
common to all the grades, but others were known to 
the higher grades only, each of which had its peculiar 
mysteries. The Adelphoi saluted by placing the 
right hand on their friend’s breast, and uttering the 
Albanian word sipsi (pipe), to which the other, if 
initiated, responded with sarroukia (sandals). The 
Systemenoi pronounced the syllable Lon, and the 
person accosted, if in the secret, completed the word 
by uttering the syllable don. 

In the higher grades the formulas were more elabo- 
rate and complex. The mystical words of the Priests 
of Eleusis were pos echeis and os echeis, the meaning 
of which depends upon an omega or an omicron being 
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used in the first words. With the one they mean, 
“How are }mu ?” and “As well as you are;” with 
the other, “ How many have you ?” and “ As 
many as you have.” If the person accosted had 
reached the third grade, he understood the mystical 
sense attached to the question, and replied, “ Sixteen.” 
To he sure of his man, the questioner then asked, 
“ Have you no more ?” to which his equally cautious 
friend responded with, “ Tell me the first, and I will 
tell you the second.” The first then pronounced the 
first syllable of a Turkish word signifying justice, and 
the other completed it by uttering the second syllable. 
The sign of recognition was given by a particular 
touch of the right hand, and making the joints of the 
fingers crack ; afterwards folding the arms and wiping 
the eyes. The Prelates pressed the wrist, in shaking 
hands, with the index finger, reclined the head on the 
left hand, and pressed the right on the region of the 
heart. The Prelate accosted responded by rubbing 
the forehead. If in doubt, the mystical phrases of the 
Priests of Eleusis were repeated, and, if the answers 
were correctly given, the two repeated alternately the 
syllables of the mysterious word, Va-an-va-da. 

Very opposite lists of the members of the Grand 
Arch have been given — Mr. Urquhart naming the 
Czar, the Crown Princes of Bavaria and Wurtemburg, 
the Hospodar of Wallachia, and Count Capo dTstria ; 
while Gordon maintains that, “ it really comprehended 
persons of quite a different stamp,” some of whom he 
names. Alison says that Capo dTstria was known to 
be one, and that the other individuals named by Mr. 
Urquhart were suspected; and he adds: “The real 
members of that select body, whoever they were, were 
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too well aware of the influence of the unknown to per- 
mit tlieir names to be revealed ; but the course of 
events gives reason to think that some at least of those 
illustrious personages were in the Association, and 
formed part of its highest grade/ 5 Some of the names 
have never transpired ; but I. have arrived at the con- 
clusion, after a careful study of the subject from docu- 
ments and the data alluded to by Alison, that three at 
least of the five persons named by Mr. Urquhart were 
not members of the Grand Arch. 

The contrary belief arose from the confusion which 
existed in the earty years of the Society’s existence 
between the Hetairia and the Philomuse, the former 
being unknown, and its agents concealing their real 
character and purpose under the cloak of the latter. 
It is very unlikely, however, that Alexander, the 
founder of the Holy Alliance, and a couple of German 
princes, at that time suffering the extremity of uneasi- 
ness on account of the Tugendbund, would have be- 
come directors of a secret society for the purpose of 
promoting a revolution in a neighbouring country. 
With Prince John Caradja and Count Capo d’Istria 
the case was quite different ; they were both Greeks, 
and the former may have indulged the idea, as so 
many of his successors have done, of becoming an 
independent sovereign and the founder of a dynasty. 

Gordon gives six names only, all of them, with the 
exception of Alexander Ipsilanti, being those of 
wealthy Greek merchants, to which class he maintains 
the unknown members of the Grand Arch belonged. 
It is probable that even a complete list of the mem- 
bers of that select bod} r , as it was constituted in 1815, 
would not agree with a similar list for 1820 ; but the 
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name of Capo d’lstria may be safely added, I think, 
to the names given by Gordon as forming a portion of 
the Grand Arch in the former year — namely, Alexander 
Ipsilanti, Count Galati (who had been a jeweller at 
Moscow), and the merchants Pentedekas, Zanthos, 
and Sekeris. Prince John Caradja and Prince Michael 
Soutzo were probably not raised to the Grand Arch 
until two or three years later. 

Moscow being considered more eligible than Yienna 
for the seat of the Grand Arch, it was removed to the 
former city soon after the Hetairia was constituted; and 
from Moscow its orders were for several years sent to the 
Prelates in a cipher devised for the purpose, under a 
seal of portentous dimensions, inscribed with sixteen 
letters in as many compartments. The Philomuse 
Society, from which the Hetairia had sprung, was 
removed two years afterwards to Munich, and was 
allowed to sink gradually out of existence. The Grand 
Arch commenced operations, without loss of time, by 
despatching emissaries, called Apostles, to Paris and 
London, and others to St. Petersburg, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the views of the Great Powers, and 
enlisting their sympathies. No Support was promised 
them, and Capo dTstria exhorted the Grand Arch, 
through its emissaries, not to raise the standard of 
revolt until war arose between Pussia and Turkey. 
The Grand Arch was successful, however, in propa- 
gating the Hetairist system among the Greeks of 
Southern Pussia and the Danubian principalities, and 
lodges were opened at Odessa, Jassi, and Bucharest. 

Early in 1810, Anthymos Gazi and other Apostles 
went through Greece, initiating such persons of in- 
lluence in their respective districts as they thought 
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could be relied upon, and appointing provincial superin- 
tendents. Great caution was used in admitting mem- 
bers in the early years of the Society’s existence, and 
considerable judgment and skill seem to have been 
shown by the Apostles in adapting their arguments 
and representations to the position and character of 
the individual whom they desired to gain over to the 
movement. The time was peculiarly favourable for 
the enrolment of men who possessed some military 
experience. On the conclusion of the war the French 
Government evacuated Corfu, and disbanded a corps 
of Albanians which had been maintained there, and 
the British Government disbanded two battalions of 
capital light infantry which had been raised in Albania 
and the Morea. There were also many Greek officers 
in the Russian army released from active service by the 
termination of the war ; and from these various sources 
the Hetairia received a great accession of strength. 

Other Apostles went through Europe, raising 
money by soliciting contributions, ostensibly for the 
educational purposes contemplated by the Philomuse 
Society, whose name they used for that purpose. How 
far the imperial and royal patrons of that Society were 
aware of the purpose to which the funds thus raised 
were applied is unknown. Probably they knew no 
more of the matter than is usually known by the 
distinguished patrons of similar societies, who are 
content to lend their names and pay their annual sub- 
scriptions, leaving the management in the hands of 
individuals moving in a much more humble sphere. Tt 
is certain, however, that by this means, and the sub- 
scriptions of members, a large amount flowed into the 
treasury of the Hetairia, twenty thousand pounds 
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having been transmitted at one time from Hydra to a 
Greek mercantile firm at Constantinople, acting as the 
bankers of the Society, as the contribution of the 
Morea alone. The most distinguished men of Greece 
were, one after another, drawn into the Hetairia, 
some by unselfish patriotism, some by ambition, more 
by the combination of both motives. Prince John 
Caradja and Prince Michael Soutzo were won to the 
cause b} r the hope of attaining independent sovereignty, 
the one in Wallachia, the other in Moldavia ; Prince 
Alexander Ipsilanti aspired to the crown of the united 
principalities ; Petros Mavromichalis, the Governor of 
Maina, was seduced from his allegiance by the hope 
of becoming the ruler of the Peloponnesus. The 
accession of men in such elevated positions led to 
more extensive affiliations among their relatives and 
subordinates, and the movement widened as it spread 
downward, until it comprehended most of the clergy 
of the Greek Church, from the Archbishops down to 
the village priests, as well as the majority of the Greek 
merchants in foreign countries, and large numbers of 
the more wealthy cultivators of the Morea. 

Increased activity marked the movements of the 
Hetairists during 1818. An Apostle named Anagnos- 
turas was deputed by the Grand Arch to visit the 
Morea, and proceeded, via Constantinople, to Hydra, 
and thence to Tripolitza, initiating many of the 
inhabitants. At the same time, Germanos, Arch- 
bishop of Patras, exerted himself in procuring the 
affiliation of his friends, and was in constant com- 
munication with Vlassapoulos, the Russian Consul at 
Patras, who was also one of the initiated. While the 
system was thus being extended in the Morea, Prince 
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John Caradja left Bucharest abruptly, and the Sultan 
nominated as his successor Prince Alexander Soutzo. 
Alexander Mavrocordato, the nephew and secretary of 
Caradja, left Bucharest at the same time, and, after 
visiting Vienna and other cities, settled at Pisa, 
where he was joined by Ignatius, Archbishop of 
Bucharest, and several other persons of distinction. 

Mavrocordato descended in a direct line from the 
illustrious Greek of that name who acquired renown 
both in politics and science towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, and received the title of Count 
from Leopold II., for his co-operation in the relief of 
Vienna, when besieged by the Grand Vizier, Kara 
Mustapha, in 1683. Several of his ancestors had been 
Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, and his father 
was chief translator to the Ottoman Foreign Ministry, 
being a distinguished linguist. Alexander was edu- 
cated for the diplomatic service, and displayed the 
same aptitude for the acquisition of languages as his 
father had done. At ten years of age he was able to 
speak and write, with equal facility, Greek, Turkish, 
Persian, French, and Italian ; and he afterwards 
attained proficiency in English and German. In 
1817, being then in his twenty-seventh year, he left 
Constantinople for Bucharest, so that he had been 
little more than a year with Caradja when the latter’s 
flight terminated whatever hopes he may have had of 
advancement in his uncle’s service, or in that of the 
Porte. 

Early in 1820, the Grand Arch removed from 
Moscow to Kishinev, a town in Bessarabia, and on the 
high road to Jassi. The resolution for revolt had then 
been taken, and the coincidence of the resolve with 
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the revolutionary movements in Spain and Italy indi- 
cates the probability of an exchange of confidences to 
some extent between the Hetairists at Pisa and their 
sympathisers among the Carbonari. A swarm of 
Apostles immediately spread over Greece, visiting 
every town, village, and island, and initiating the 
Greek inhabitants by thousands, without observing 
the caution which had marked their propagandist 
operations in earlier years. Count Galati sailed from 
Galatz to Hydra, with the intention, it has been sup- 
posed, of heading the revolt in the Morea ; but he 
was assassinated amidst the ruins of Hermione by a 
companion named Foro, who escaped to Italy, not- 
withstanding the exertions of the Russian Consul, at 
whose house both the murderer and his victim had 
passed the preceding night, to arrest him. Foro was 
supposed to have been instigated to the commission of 
the crime by the Grand Arch, or by some member of 
that body, on account of the intemperate habits of 
Galati, and the indiscretions to which they led; and 
there were some who found reason for believing Prince 
Alexander Ipsilanti to have prompted the deed, 
through jealousy of Galati, with whom he had also had 
a quarrel concerning the disposal of the Hetairist 
funds. 

Whatever the hidden motive for this crime may 
have been, there is no doubt that there was about that 
time some difference of opinion among the leaders of 
the movement as to the course to be pursued. Ipsi- 
lanti had proposed a revolutionary movement in Mol- 
davia, to which he was urged in some degree by his 
ambition, and also by the hope of aid from Pussia ; 
while some of his colleagues deemed that an insurrec- 
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tion in Moldavia, besides being badly directed for the 
liberation of Greece, unless as part of a larger plan, 
would have no chance of success. This is known to 
have been also the view taken by Mavrocordato, whose 
opinion of a Greek rising in Constantinople, which 
was also suggested, was equally unfavourable. The 
Greeks of the Morea supported generally the idea of 
a national movement on their own soil, and they had 
not long before insisted on banking their contributions 
at Patras, instead of forwarding them to the bankers 
of the Grand Arch at Constantinople. 

Ipsilanti’s scheme prevailed, however, and imme- 
diately after the murder of Galati a circular letter 
was sent by the Grand Arch to the Prelates, announc- 
ing the nomination of the Prince as Procurator- 
General of the Association, and desiring them to yield 
implicit obedience to his orders. This circular was 
followed by one from Ipsilanti in his own name, and 
not in cipher, enjoining them to provide ammunition, 
and prepare for revolt, but not to move until they re- 
ceived orders from him to that effect. Affiliations 
were thereupon multiplied so rapidly that the main- 
tenance of the secret was due rather to the apathy of 
the Turkish authorities than to the discretion of the 
initiated. 

A butcher of Zante betrayed the secret to Ali 
Pacha, but, having been initiated only in the lowest 
grade, that redoubtable chief could gather from the 
man’s communication only the intention of the Greeks 
to revolt. He was so deeply compromised himself 
that he determined to keep the secret, which he en- 
deavoured to use for his own purpose. He sent a 
priest to Patras to offer the Hetairists, through Vlas- 
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sapoulos, two millions of piastres to raise a revolt in 
tlie Morea, assuring them of his co-operation ; and he 
told the Suliotes that, if they supported him until the 
following spring, they might then assist at the funeral 
of the Ottoman Power. The Hetairists returned a 
guarded reply, and Odysseus, Avho served under Ali in 
Phocis, was equally cautious in responding to a similar 
message from Veli Pacha, a son of Ali. The Greeks 
feared treachery, deeming the wily chief of Janina 
capable of betraying them to the Porte as the ransom 
of his own head from the block. 

In November a priest named Plessa arrived from 
Constantinople, with money and ammunition for the 
Hetairists of the Morea, whose chiefs thereupon held 
a conference at Vostizza. Flessa announced that 
Ipsilanti had undertaken, with the sanction of the 
Czar, to raise Moldavia and Wallachia; that the 
rulers of Servia and Montenegro were in the con- 
spiracy ; and that the Greeks of Constantinople were 
prepared to rise, under the leadership of Prince Con- 
stantine Morousi, and burn the arsenal and the Otto- 
man fleet. The Moreote chiefs seem to have suspected 
some exaggeration, for they wrote to the Archbishop 
of Bucharest for information, and resolved to await 
the result of Ipsilanti’s movement before committing 
themselves. About this time a letter in the Hetairist 
cipher was intercepted by the authorities at Mistra, 
and, though nothing could be made of it, a man was 
arrested at Kalavryta on suspicion of some treasonable 
design. The Archbishop of Patras thereupon became 
alarmed, and retired to a village in the neighbouring 
hills ; and an immense amount of falsehood was re- 
sorted to by persons who were implicated in the con- 
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spiracy in order to lull the suspicions of the local 
authorities. 

Flessa’s communication concerning the complicity 
of Servia was not entirely without foundation. About 
a month after his arrival in the Morea, an emissary 
of the Grand Arch, named Aristides, was arrested as 
he was about to cross the Danube, on his way to 
Belgrade, charged with an important mission. His 
papers were laid before the Pacha of Widdin, who, 
after examining them, ordered him to be executed ; 
but, after the beheading of Aristides, he thought no 
more of the matter until reminded of it by the revo- 
lutionary movements of the following year, when he 
forwarded the papers to Constantinople. There is no 
doubt that Ipsilanti had been led by his sanguine 
temperament and the representations of the Apostles 
to believe that Servia, as well as "Walla chia, Moldavia, 
and Bulgaria, was ripe for revolt ; but he was made 
aware, by a memorial addressed by the Hetairists of 
Jassi to the Grand Arch, and dated the 1st of February, 
1821, that the movement which he contemplated 
would receive little support either in Moldavia or 
Wallachia, and none in Bulgaria, the memorial point- 
ing out at the same time that, though a rising in 
Moldavia might be useful to the cause as a diversion, 
an effectual movement could be made only in Greece. 

The Grand Arch, in which the influence of Ipsilanti 
was now paramount, did not heed this warning ; and 
the death of Prince Alexander Soutzo, which occurred 
on the 30th of January, 1821, afforded a favourable 
opportunity for an outbreak in the uncertainty and 
relaxation of authority which mark an interregnum. 
A revolutionary movement was prepared, and the 
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first step was taken at Bucharest, where a hundred 
and fifty Hetairists rose, under the command of 
Theodore Vladimiruko, formerly a lieutenant-colonel 
in the [Russian army, marched out in a body, and 
seized Czernitz, a small town on the Danube, near the 
ruins of Trajan’s bridge. There he issued a proclama- 
tion, and was joined by two thousand peasants and 
two hundred mounted Servians, the latter commanded 
by a Servian captain named Provan. The divan, or 
council of JSoyards, attempted to negotiate with him ; 
but he rejected their overtures, and declared that the 
new Hospodar, Prince Charles Callimachi, should not 
cross the Danube without his permission. 

The Boyards thereupon fled into Transylvania, 
most of them being robbed and ill-treated by the dis- 
orderly bands of peasants whom Vladimiruko’s pro- 
clamation had gathered around him. The Hetairist 
chief entered Bucharest at the head of the insurgents 
and their Servian allies, the bimbashi or chief of the 
police, a Greek named Sava, who Avas now the sole 
representative of authority, retiring into the Arch- 
bishop’s palace. He then issued an address, sug- 
gesting a petition to the Sultan for certain administra- 
tive reforms, a proceeding which caused him to be 
suspected by Ipsilanti of aiming at the Hospodar- 
ship. 

Ipsilanti had, in the meantime, sent to Jassi his 
secretary Lassani, to prepare events in that capital ; 
but he revoked that agent’s powers at the end of 
February, and sent in his stead an officer named 
Dukas. Though the Ilospodar was a member of the 
Iletairia, Ipsilanti concealed his design from him, and 
announced to him that he was going to Laybach to 
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submit the Eastern question to the Holy Alliance. 
On the night of the 5th of March, however, Dukas 
assembled the chief Hctairists of Jassi, and informed 
them that the Procurator-General would arrive on the 
following day ; and, on the evening of the Oth, 
Ipsilanti, having crossed the Pruth at Skuleni, entered 
Jassi, accompanied by his brothers, George and 
Nicholas, Prince George Cantazucene, a Greek named 
Manos, a Polish officer named Garnofski, and a few 
servants, and escorted by two hundred mounted 
Hetairists, who had left Jassi for that purpose. 

He immediately had a private interview with Prince 
Michael Soutzo, and on the following morning issued 
a proclamation, calling upon the Moldavians to assert 
their independence, and assuring them that there was 
nothing to fear, as “ a great Power was ready to 
punish the insolence of the Turks.” The Moldavians 
did not respond to the summons as they had been 
expected to do, however, and, from this cause and the 
want of cannon and ammunition, the movements of 
Ipsilanti were characterised by slowness and uncer- 
tainty. On the 11th, the standard of the Hetairia, on 
which a phoenix was emblazoned, symbolising the re- 
surrection of Greece, was consecrated with great pomp 
in the Cathedral of Jassi, in the presence of all the 
civil and military functionaries, who took an oath of 
fidelity to the cause of Greek nationality. 

Encouraged by these revolutionary proceedings, 
and by the assurance of Russian support implied in 
Ipsilanti’s proclamation, the Christian rabble rose in 
Jassi and Galatz, where they murdered all the Ma- 
homedans they could find, plundered their houses, and 
set them on fire. These outrages, besides casting a 
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slur upon the movement, provoked a terrible retalia- 
tion when they became known at Constantinople. 
The suspicion was strong on the part of the Sultan 
and his Ministers that the movement had been in- 
stigated by Russia; for, though the secret agency of 
the Hetairia was unknown, the allusion in Ipsilanti’s 
proclamation was unmistakable, and he had besides 
asserted that the aid of Russia was certain, and made 
requisitions of horses and provisions for a Russian 
force alleged to be advancing towards the Pruth. 
Baron Strogonotf assured the Porte, however, that the 
insurrection in the Danubian principalities was not 
sanctioned by the Government ; and Count Nesselrode 
announced officially that the Czar “ could not regard 
the enterprise of Ipsilanti otherwise than as the effect 
of the exaltation which characterised the present 
epoch, conjoined with the levity and inexperience of 
that young man, whose name had been ordered to be 
erased from the roll of the Russian army.” 

Alexander told Chateaubriand, at a later period, 
that he “ discerned in the troubles in the Pelopon- 
nesus the mark of the Revolution, and from that 
moment kept aloof from them.” His well-known 
horror of the Revolution, conceived during that tre- 
mendous upheaval which is one of the most striking 
landmarks of European history, and expressed in the 
Holy Alliance, induces belief in the sincerity of this 
avowal ; but, however much his belief in the divine 
right of kings may have been shocked, he could not, 
despot though he was, restrain the enthusiasm of his 
subjects in the cause of their co-religionists. It is 
hard to sound the depths of such a mind as Alex- 
ander’s; but it seems certain that, though he may 
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have cherished the idea of a deliverance of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan by the armies of 
Russia, such an event would have differed widely, from 
his point of view, from a revolt unsanctioned by any 
authority which he would deem legitimate. The 
Hetairists had not acted upon the advice which he 
gave them, through Capo d’Istria, in 1815, and he 
would not sanction a revolt in Moldavia or the Morea 
any more than in Italy or Spain. 

The excitement which the Hetairist movements in 
Moldavia and "Wallachia produced was as great in 
Russia, however, as in Greece. Ipsilanti’s proclama- 
tion was read publicly at Odessa, and, amidst mani- 
festations of the utmost enthusiasm, a subscription 
was opened for the advancement of the Greek cause. 
At Constantinople, on the other hand, the Patriarch 
and Synod of the Greek Church issued a manifesto, 
exhorting their co-religionists to remain loyal to the 
Sultan. The exhortation was disregarded ; probably 
it was regarded only as a device to avert suspicion 
from the hierarchy. 

Finding that the Moldavians did not rise, as he 
had expected, Ipsilanti left Jassi on the 13th, at the 
head of eight hundred horsemen, three-fourths of whom 
were Arnauts, and the remainder Moldavians, except 
a few Cossacks, who had deserted from the Russian 
army for the sake of plunder. His disappointment 
and perplexity caused him to move slowly, and he did 
not reach Foksliany until the 20th, when his little 
force was joined by two hundred men, a mixture of 
Albanians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and Wallachians, who 
had been concerned in the outrages at Galatz, from 
which port they had brought two light guns, taken 
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from a vessel lying there. Their leader was an 
Arnaut officer named Caravia, whom Ipsilanti at once 
made a General of Division, thereby greatly offending 
Dukas and Manos. 

After a week of total inaction a council was held, 
in which the jealousy and dislike with which Caravia 
was regarded were manifested in a quarrel between 
that officer and Dukas, who advised different courses. 
The latter proposed a rapid advance to Bucharest, 
and, this being approved by Ipsilanti, Dukas pushed 
forward with the vanguard, and reached that city on 
the 8th of April. Ipsilanti was joined on the way by 
two hundred Greek horsemen, led by Georgaki, one 
of the most heroic of the Greek patriots, whose acces- 
sion raised the insurgent force to twelve hundred. 
The advance of the main body continued to be slow, 
Ipsilanti having doubts of the fidelity of Vladimiruko, 
who, on his part, secluded himself, declaring that he 
feared treachery from Sava. 

A great number of young Greeks had by this time 
arrived from all the neighbouring countries, and Ipsi- 
lanti formed them into the Sacred Battalion, the 
command of which was given to Prince George Canta- 
zucene. The men of this corps were clothed in 
black, like the German volunteers of the Tugcndbund, 
and displayed on their breasts a cross with the words, 
“ In this sign you shall conquer,” which, according to 
tradition, had blazed along the cross seen by Con- 
stantine in the heavens. The rest of the force was 
formed into two divisions, which were commanded by 
Ipsilanti’s brothers. 

The Wallachians did not respond to the call of the 
Iletairists with more enthusiasm than the Moldavians, 
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however, and Ipsilanti found himself at once con- 
fronted with a Turkish army, unsupported by the 
people and disavowed by the Czar. On the 9th of 
April two proclamations appeared at Jassi in the 
name of the Czar, one summoning Ipsilanti and his 
partisans to surrender and receive the punishment due 
to them as disturbers of the public peace, the other 
calling upon the Moldavian insurgents to submit 
themselves to the lawfully constituted authorities. 
The Moldavian council of Boyards immediately assem- 
bled, demanded the resignation of Prince Michael 
Soutzo, who abandoned his post in dismay, and pro- 
claimed the Hetairists as traitors and rebels. 

Ipsilanti was at Messid, on his way to Bucharest, 
when he heard of these proclamations, and received 
letters from Count Nesselrode and Count Capo dTstria, 
reproaching himself bitterly for his rashness and folly, 
and advising him to avoid hostilities with the Turks, 
and make the best terms he could with the Sultan. 
Consternation fell upon the whole force, and Georgaki 
headed a deputation of officers to learn from Ipsilanti 
what private instructions he had from the Czar. He 
would give no explanation, but immediately directed 
his march towards the western borders of Wallachia, 
ostensibly for the purpose of rousing the Servians, 
but really that he might be near the Austrian frontier 
in the event of danger. 

Vladimiruko shut himself up with a few followers 
in the monastery of ICotroczeni, near Bucharest, and 
opened negotiations with the Pacha of Silistria, through 
the Icaimakan , or deputy, of Prince Charles Callimachi, 
with the view of making his peace with the Porte by 
betraying the Hetairia. At the same time he was 
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corresponding with the fugitive Boyards in Transyl- 
vania, in the hope of inducing them to solicit from 
the Sultan his nomination to the Hospodarship as the 
reward of his services. 

Ipsilanti had resolved not to abandon the enterprise 
without a fight, and, entrenching himself at Tergovisht, 
sent Georgaki to occupy the road from Bucharest to 
Herman stadt, and Dukas to hold that from the former 
city to Kronstadt. The lead was stripped from the 
roof of the ancient cathedral to make bullets, and an 
attempt made to purchase gunpowder in Transylvania. 
In this he was unsuccessful, but a supply was inter- 
cepted which some of the fugitive Wallachian Boyards 
had sent from Kronstadt for the use of Vladimiruko. 
The situation was, however, precarious and unpromising. 
The Arnauts plundered the neighbouring villages, the 
Greeks would obey only their own officers, dissension 
was renewed between Dukas and Caravia, and the 
treachery of Vladimiruko soon became more than 
suspected. A week after the insurgents reached 
Tergovisht a courier was intercepted between Bu- 
charest and Giurgevo, bearing letters which showed 
that Vladimiruko was offering to sell the Hetairia to 
the Sultan for the Hospodarship ; and a day or two 
afterwards another was seized on his way from Kron- 
stadt to Bucharest with letters from the fugitive 
Boyards, which proved that Vladimiruko had secured 
their support to his ambitious design. 

There being as yet no Turkish troops in the princi- 
palities, the lTctairists were able to traverse them in 
every direction without encountering any resistance ; 
and, on the 23rd of April, Pcntedckas appeared in Jassi, 
and at the head of two hundred men seized the palace, 
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overthrew the Divan, and restored the authority of 
the Iletairia. The Turks at length crossed the Danube, 
and, on the 13th of May, Yussuf Pacha, with two 
thousand men, attacked Galatz, which was defended 
by two hundred Greek sailors, under a captain named 
Athanasius. The defence was heroic, but the Greeks 
were overpowered by numbers, and at night set fire to 
the town and retreated to Jassi. Yussuf Pacha hesi- 
tated to advance into the interior, however, and on 
the 22nd Prince George Cantazucene entered Mol- 
davia with a thousand horsemen, and advanced rapidly 
to the capital, disregarding the order of Ipsilanti for 
his return, which was sent after him on a Turkish 
force marching towards Bucharest. 

Four thousand Turks entered the Wallachian capital 
on the 27th, and Vladimiruko, having made terms for 
himself with the Pacha of Silistria, withdrew in the 
night, with four thousand Wallachians, four guns, and 
two hundred and fifty mounted Servians and Bul- 
garians, with the aim of turning Ipsilanti’ s right, 
while the Pacha attacked in front. The Grand Arch 
had succeeded, however, in organising a conspiracy 
against him among his officers, through Provan and 
Makedonski, the latter a Russian of Greek descent, 
who had been a captain in the Russian army ; and on 
reaching Goleshti he was met by Georgaki and his 
Greeks, arrested in his own camp, and taken a prisoner 
to Tergovisht. On being taken before Ipsilanti and 
reproached with his treachery, he protested his inno- 
cence, and declared that he had been trying to draw 
the Turks into a snare ; but the proofs of his treason 
were plain, and, at a word from Ipsilanti, Caravia and 
Lassani cut him down with their sabres, and despatched 
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him on the spot. His followers joined the insurgents, 
whose strength was raised by their junction to six 
thousand men and seven guns, exclusive of the force 
at Jassi. 

The Turks continued to advance, and, in addition to 
the troops marching from Bucharest, another body was 
moving up from Kalafat. Ipsilanti proposed to break 
up his camp and march against the latter force, and, 
having defeated it, to turn upon the Pacha of Silistria ; 
but the movement was delayed until the enemy was 
close upon him, and, though Dukas repulsed the 
vanguard of the Pacha, he was compelled to fall back 
upon the main body. Dukas defeated the Turks 
again on the 8th of June, but not being supported by 
Colocotroni, who declined to fight in the dusk, he was 
obliged to retire within the entrenchments. The 
Turks then attacked a small redoubt held by some 
Greeks, who repulsed four assaults, but abandoned 
the post on the enemy’s guns opening fire upon it. 

The insurgents retreated under cover of the night 
in some confusion, and many of the Wallachians 
deserted on the march. In a few days, however, they 
were in a strong position behind the Dumbovitza, 
where Ipsilanti resolved to make a stand. The Pacha 
hesitated to attack them, as the river is deep and the 
bridge crossing it narrow ; but Caravia, always head- 
strong, and on this occasion intoxicated, led his 
Arnauts across the bridge, without orders, and the 
Sacred Battalion, seeing the enemy fall back, were 
impelled by their enthusiasm to follow. They had 
no sooner crossed the bridge than a large body of 
Turkish cavalry made an impetuous charge, drove 
back the Arnauts, captured the standard of the 
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Hetairia, and made terrible havoc in the ranks of the 
Greeks, who vainly strove to stem the torrent. 
Georgaki charged at the head of a hundred Greek 
horsemen, recovered the standard, and rescued the 
remnant of the Sacred Battalion, who lost three 
hundred and fifty of their number. About thirty of 
the Arnauts and twenty of Georgaki’s devoted band 
were also slain, and by this result of Caravia’s mis- 
conduct the last hope of Ipsilanti was destroyed. He 
retreated northward, unpursued by the enemy, and 
immediately prepared to abandon the enterprise, and 
take refuge beyond the Austrian frontier. 

Having obtained the permission of the Austrian 
authorities to proceed to Hermanstadt, he sent off most 
of his troops in different directions, and crossed the 
frontier, accompanied by his brothers, Colocotroni, 
Garnofski, a Greek officer named Orfanos, and his 
secretary, Lassani. On arriving at Hermanstadt, 
however, he was arrested, and confined in the Castle 
of Mongatz, in Hungary. His broken bands, deserted 
by their General, hovered for some time on the 
frontier. Manos crossed it, and made his escape* 
Dukas, after being forced across it by the Turks, and 
driven back again by the Austrians, made his way into 
the Carpathian mountains with six hundred men. 
Attacked by a superior force of the enemy, they made 
a desperate resistance until the last cartridge had been 
fired, and then dispersed over the frontier. Their 
leader, after many perilous adventures, escaped in dis- 
guise into Bessarabia. 

Georgaki led his troops by byways into Moldavia, 
whence, being attacked and defeated, they retreated 
in good order into Transylvania, recrossing the 
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frontier into Wallachia, and again made tlieir way into 
Moldavia. Diamantis, witli a few Greeks, defended a 
monastery with great bravery for two days, capitula- 
ting only when the ammunition was exhausted ; hut 
the capitulation was violated by his immediate 
execution. Oglou, after holding a monastery against 
the Turkish force for three days, repulsed the 
assailants, and escaped by night through the passes of 
the Carpathians. Caravia, Provan, and Makedonski 
wandered about the mountains for some time, and at 
length, having succeeded in bribing some Austrian 
officials on the frontier, made their escape into Tran- 
sylvania. 

The Turks did not march against J assi until the end 
of June, when the insurgents withdrew, and posted 
themselves at Stringa, a village on the Truth. 
Thence, on the Turks entering the capital, they re- 
tired to Skuleni, where Prince George Cantazucene 
quarrelled with Pentedekas, and proceeded to 
Kishenev. Athanasius then assumed the command, 
and repulsed the attack of a strong Turkish force on 
the 29 th, the enemy being placed at a disadvantage 
by the proximity of the Pruth, which the presence of 
a Russian force on the other side prevented them from 
crossing. A second attack was more successful, the 
entrenchments being carried with great slaughter, and 
Athanasius and most of his officers being among the 
slain. 

Georgaki still hovered about the eastern slopes of 
the Carpathians, now and then surprising and cutting- 
up small detachments of the enemy. On being ap- 
proached in his fastnesses by six thousand Turks, he 
was warned by the Imperial Commissioner of the 
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Bukovina, and offered an asylum in Austrian territory; 
but the fate of Ipsilanti made him fear treachery, and, 
being urged by the Grand Arch to maintain his posi- 
tion as long as possible, and assured that war between 
Russia and Turkey was imminent, he occupied the 
passes, and took post in a monastery with a hundred 
of his followers. The Turks, guided by a Moldavian 
peasant, turned his position, however, by means of a 
mountain path, and, the passes being abandoned, he 
was surrounded in the monastery by an overwhelming 
force. After a desperate defence, he blew up the 
magazine, but the force was insufficient to destroy the 
building ; and the Turks stormed the burning ruins, 
and put all the survivors to the sword, except three, 
one of whom, an officer, was afterwards executed at 
Constantinople. 

In the meantime, the revolt had commenced in the 
Morea, where the flag of the Hetairia was raised on the 
2nd of April by Colocotroni, a relative of Ipsilanti’s 
officer of that name, who had held the rank of major 
in the Russian army, but having made an abortive at- 
tempt to raise an insurrection in the Morea early in 
the century, had since lived in retirement at Zante. 
Kalavryta was occupied without resistance, and on 
the 4th the Greeks rose in Patras, fired the quarter 
inhabited by the Mahomedans, and during three days 
maintained with the Turkish garrison a sanguinary 
conflict in the streets. No quarter was given on either 
side, and the battle raged with all the fury imparted 
by the double antagonism of race and creed until the 
scale was turned in favour of the insurgents by the 
arrival of a large body of peasants from the neigh- 
bouring villages. They came into the town under 
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the leadership of the Prelate Germanos, and headed 
by their priests, singing psalms, and promising salva- 
tion and eternal felicity to those who died fighting for 
their faith. Aided by these auxiliaries, the insurgents 
made a final rally, and the Turks withdrew into the 
citadel, from which their guns poured shot and shell 
upon the town below. 

Colocotroni proclaimed the independence of Greece, 
and as the news spread through the Morea, the Greeks 
rose in every town and village, and the Turks with- 
drew into the fortresses. In a few days the revolt 
swept over the Morea and the islands, and only 
Corinth, Coron, Modon, Tripolitza, Napoli, and the 
citadel of Patras remained in the possession of the 
Turks. From the Morea the spirit of revolt spread 
into Attica, and the garrison of Athens, unable to 
hold the town against the superior numbers of the 
insurgents, retired to the Acropolis. 

Sultan Mahmoud felt the ground heaving beneath 
his feet, and adopted energetic measures of precaution 
against a rising in Constantinople. Prince Constan- 
tine Morousi was arrested on the 16 th, charged with 
maintaining a treasonable correspondence with Ipsi- 
lanti, and instantly beheaded ; and on the following 
day ten more of the most illustrious Greeks of the 
capital suffered a like fate. Then the Mahomedan 
rabble rose, as the Christian rabble had done at Jassi 
and Galatz, and retaliated for the atrocities there com- 
mitted by hanging the Patriarch Gregorius before 
the doors of his own church, murdering several priests 
and laymen, co-religionists and sympathisers witli the 
rebels, and dragging their corpses about the streets. 
Archbishop Cyrillus and eight other dignitaries of the 
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Greek Church were beheaded at Adrianople ; and be- 
tween four and five hundred Greek workmen were 
arrested in the capital, and, as a precautionary mea- 
sure, transported to distant parts of the Empire. 

The Hetairist chiefs of the Morca met at Calamata 
on the 9th of April, under the presidency of Mavro- 
michalis, to concert a plan of operations ; and, on their 
separation, Colocotroni marched against Tripolitza, 
repulsed a sally of the garrison, and, though after- 
wards defeated, rallied his followers, and occupied the 
defiles between that town and Karytena. The citadel 
of Patras was relieved by Yussuf Pacha on the 15th, 
however, and, on the insurgents evacuating the town, 
the garrison sallied out, fired the Christian quarter, 
and massacred all the Greeks they could find. By the 
exertions of Ylassapoulos, hundreds were enabled to 
get aboard the vessels in the harbour and escape to 
the Ionian Islands, and others were concealed in the 
houses of the foreign consuls and merchants. Ahmed 
Bey then marched with three thousand men along the 
shore of the Gulf of Lepanto to relieve Corinth, which 
w r as beset by an insurgent force from Megara. The 
siege was raised on his approach, however, and he 
turned towards Argos, which the Greeks seemed dis- 
posed to defend, but fled from at the first discharge of 
the Turkish cannon. 

Argos was pillaged and burned by the enemy, and 
then Ahmed Bey followed the insurgents to the 
monastery and ruined castle to which they had fled. 
Shot and shell soon fell fast upon the Greek position, 
and the defenders of the monastery capitulated, while 
those who had taken refuge in the ruined castle 
retreated into the hills under cover of the night. The 
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Turks then advanced towards Tripolitza, and the 
Hetairist chiefs met at Leondari, where it was 
resolved to risk a battle. Their forces took up a 
strong position in the hills, therefore, their centre 
being a village called Valtezza, and their right and 
left on higher portions of the hills. Here, when 
attacked on the 27th of May, they repulsed three 
assaults of the enemy, who finally fell hack on being 
suddenly assailed on their right flank by Oolocotroni. 

On the following day the conflict was renewed, and 
the Turks suffered a defeat, losing two guns and four 
hundred men, while the loss of the Greeks did not 
exceed a hundred and fifty. 

The moral effect of this victory was very great, 
though the immediate advantage gained by the Greeks 
was inconsiderable. They defeated the Turks again 
on the 31st at Doliana, where, firing from loopholed 
houses, they repulsed every attack for eleven hours ; 
and, elated with their success, encamped within sight 
of the domes of Tripolitza. The news of these vic- 
tories spread rapidly through the Morea, and in a 
few days twenty thousand Greeks were in arms for 
the expulsion of the Moslems. Had they been united 
and commanded by an able General, their object might 
soon have been accomplished ; hut they would follow 
only their own chiefs, like the Scottish clans, and each 
chief assumed an independent command. The Grand 
Arch had provided a Generalissimo in the person of 
Prince Demetrius Ipsilanti, brother of Prince Alex- 
ander, and formerly a captain in the army of .Russia. 
He travelled from Kishinev to Trieste in disguise, 
and embarked at that porb for Hydra, accompanied by 
Anagnostopoulos, a member of the Grand Arch ; 
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Prince Gregory Cantazucene, the Chevalier Afl'en- 
douli, Count Mercati, Yambas, ex-rector of the college 
of Scio ; a Russian officer named Sala ; Candiotti, for- 
merly valet to Capo dTstria, and now his confidential 
agent ; and several Greeks from the south of Russia. 

Ipsilanti arrived in the Morea a fortnight after the 
battle of Yaltezza, and claimed the supreme command 
of the insurgent army, at the same time submitting 
to the Greek chiefs a draft of a Constitution. They 
rejected both his claim to supreme command and his 
political scheme, though threatened by Candiotti with 
the displeasure of the Czar if they persisted ; but, on 
Ipsilanti declaring that he would leave Greece, he 
was invited to assume the command, and his claim 
apparently acquiesced in. The siege of Tripolitza 
was immediately commenced with ten thousand men, 
and the Porte was too much occupied with Ali Pacha 
to attempt its relief. 

Towards the end of June, Count Andreas Metaxa, 
with between two and three hundred Cephalonians, 
landed on the coast of Elis, where they were joined 
by four hundred Zanteotes, both bodies being well 
armed. These Ionian volunteers marched immediately 
against Lalla, which Metaxa, with the clannish 
feeling of the Greek chiefs, summoned to surrender in 
his own name, as “ General of the United Armies of 
Cephalonia and Zante.” The inhabitants, mostly of 
Albanian descent, resented this style so much that 
they forwarded the summons to Yussuf Pacha, who 
sent it to Sir Thomas Maitland, High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands, and immediately marched to 
Lalla. Metaxa having been joined by some hundreds 
of Greek peasants, a sharp engagement ensued, ending 
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in the retreat of both sides, the Turks retiring first to 
Lalla, and then to Patras, while the Greeks withdrew 
to the hills. 

Ipsilanti and Metaxa were followed closely by 
Prince Alexander Mavrocordato. On the 10th of 
July a vessel under the Russian flag entered the port 
of Marseilles, having on board Mavrocordato, his 
cousin Constantine Caradja, and Theodore Negris, 
who, having been appointed Ottoman Charge 
d’Affaires at Paris, had thrown his credentials into 
the sea on hearing of the insurrection in the Morea. 
They had shipped a quantity of arms and ammunition, 
and were joined by several of their compatriots from 
the universities of Prance and Germany, and by fifty 
French and Italian sympathisers, mostly in the milk 
tary services of their respective countries. The vessel 
then sailed for the Morea, and on leaving the port the 
Red Cross, which has since distinguished the national 
flag of Greece, was substituted for the Russian jack, 
amidst the roar of a salute, and enthusiastic cries of 
“ Vive la liberte !” On the 3rd of August the 
Iletairists and their foreign sympathisers disembarked 
at Missolonghi, with the view of aiding the revolt in 
Continental Greece, where the Hetairia had not taken 
root so deeply as in the Morea, and the people were, 
therefore, less prepared for a rising. 

The movement north of the Gulf of Lcpanto had 
commenced, however, on the 13th of April, when 
Diakos, who had served under Odysseus when that 
chief was in the service of Ali Pacha, appeared before 
Thebes, with three hundred men, and occupied the 
town without resistance, the garrison retiring to 
Kegropont. Being joined by a great number of the 
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peasants, lie marched against Livadia, which was sur- 
rendered after a siege of fourteen days. Odysseus 
himself appeared shortly afterwards in Pliocis, having 
come in disguise from Ithaca to Patras, and crossed 
the Strait of Lepanto in a fishing-vessel. Early in 
J une the revolt spread through Etolia and Acarnania, 
and Odysseus was soon at the head of a considerable 
force, which defeated the Turks in several skirmishes 
and captured the fortress of Salona. About the same 
time an insurgent force from the classic region of 
Olympus attacked Salonica, but, being repulsed, with- 
drew into their mountains, in the wild passes of which 
they turned upon their pursuers and defeated them. 
The Turks overrun Thessaly aud Livadia without 
opposition, however, and Odysseus, after defeating 
them in several skirmishes, fell back on the pass of 
Thermop 3 T l£e. On the 6th of September the Turks 
attacked him in that strong position with a force 
numerically much superior, and forced the pass, 
though with heavy loss ; but, being attacked in flank, 
they were routed with great slaughter, and lost seven 
guns. Two days afterwards, Odysseus beat them 
again, and took three more guns. The enemy then 
retreated into Thessaly. 

Mavrocordato’s first step was the convening of an 
Assembly of Deputies from the provinces of Con- 
tinental Greece ; but the appearance of a Turkish 
fleet in the Gulf of Lepanto so alarmed the deputies 
that the convention was not held until November, 
when they assembled at Salona, under the presidency 
of Negris, and adopted a scheme of Government for 
the eastern districts. Mavrocordato strove to organise 
the western districts also, but the intractability of the 
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chiefs, and their feuds with each other, baffled his 
patriotic endeavours. 

Tripolitza had, in the meantime, fallen. On the 
oth of October a sudden assault was made by a 
company of the besieging force, led by a captain 
named Kephalus, who scaled the wall, planted the 
Greek flag on a tower, and turned the guns on the 
town. The signal thus given, a general assault was 
made, the gates forced, and an indiscriminate massacre 
made of the defenders and the Mahomedan inhabitants, 
the former being enfeebled by famine and reduced by 
disease, and panic-stricken by the suddenness of the 
assault. The town was then pillaged and burned, 
and Ipsilanti found himself well provided with cannon, 
muskets, and ammunition. The large force which 
had been engaged in the siege was then broken up. 
Colocotroni and Germanos regarded Ipsilanti with 
jealousy and distrust, and disputed the extent of his 
authority ; and Prince Gregory Cantazucene withdrew 
from him to combine with Mavrocordato, but lost 
heart and left the country. Colocotroni led one 
division to Corinth, to strengthen the besiegers of 
that place, which surrendered in the middle of 
November ; Germanos directed another against Patras, 
where he was joined by Mavrocordato; and Ipsilanti, 
with a third, besieged Napoli. Colocotroni alone was 
successful; Yussuf Pacha drove the Greeks out of 
Patras on the 3rd of December, with great slaughter, 
and Ipsilanti was repulsed before Napoli on the 
night of the 15th, when an attempt was made to carry 
the place by escalade. 

Ipsilanti had issued circulars, convening a National 
Assembly at Argos, and thither went Mavrocordato, 
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Germanos, Negris, and all the leading men of the 
country. They had scarcely met when a dispute 
arose concerning the Governorship of Tripolitza, to 
which Ipsilanti had appointed Sekeris. A com- 
promise was arranged by the separation of the civil 
and military functions, and investing the son of Colo- 
cotroni with the latter; and the assembled deputies 
then proceeded to discuss the draft of a Constitution, 
which had been drawn up by an Italian named 
Gallina. The political future of Greece having been, 
for the time, settled on a Republican basis, the pre- 
sidency of the executive council was almost unani- 
mously conferred upon Mavrocordato, who, besides 
possessing greater capacity for administration than 
Ipsilanti, was recommended by his not aspiring to 
military command, or to the absolute authority at 
which his rival was suspected of aiming. 

The independence of Greece was proclaimed by the 
National Convention at the commencement of 1822, 
and the Constitution was promulgated shortly after- 
wards. That instrument established civil and religious 
freedom, security to person and property, equal eligi- 
bility for office, and independence of the judges. The 
executive power was vested in a council nominated by 
the Senate, consisting of five members ; it had the 
power of declaring peace and war, and was invested 
with the supreme direction of affairs, but its members 
were elected only for one year, and were amenable to 
the Senate for misconduct in the performance of their 
duties. The legislative power was vested in the 
Senate, elected by the people, conjointly with the 
executive council, which entered immediately upon 
the discharge of its functions. The Convention, 
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having performed its task, declared itself dissolved ; 
and the seat of Government was removed to Corinth. 

The fall of Janina shortly afterwards set a large 
Turkish force at liberty, and, with the view of pre- 
venting it from being sent to the Morea, Mavrocordato 
proceeded to Missolonghi, with eight hundred men 
only, a large proportion of whom were Italian, Polish, 
Swiss, French, and German sympathisers, recruited 
by the Philhellenic committees, and commanded by 
Count Normaun. Mavrocordato had little capacity 
for military command, however, and he was defeated 
with great slaughter, the foreign battalion being almost 
destroyed. The Pacha of Salonica, with fifteen thou- 
sand men, forced the classically famous pass of Tempe, 
where Odysseus vainly strove to stem the invasion 
with six thousand Greeks ; and, joined by Kurschid 
Pacha, with thirty thousand men, poured through 
Livadia like a torrent. 

Corinth was surrendered by the treachery of a 
priest, and the invaders advanced to Argos, which 
they occupied without resistance, the Government, 
who had returned to that town, hastily removing to 
Tripolitza. Ipsilanti marched immediately to inter- 
cept the enemy in their advance to Napoli, and, being 
joined by Colocotroni, with three thousand men from 
Corinth and a great number of the peasants of Argoli, 
confronted the Turks with twelve thousand men. 
Mahmoud Pacha paused, and, in alarm for his com- 
munications, resolved to retreat ; but Niketas was in 
his rear, with three thousand men, and his passage of 
the defile of Tretes was accomplished only with the 
loss of five thousand men, besides all his artillery, 
stores, and baggage. Yussuf Pacha then found himself 
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invested in Corinth, for Mahmoud Pacha did not 
pause in his retreat to relieve him ; and the Acropolis 
of Athens becoming untenable through famine, its 
capitulation freed Attica. 

On a dark night, and while rain was falling heavity, 
the brave Marco Bozzaris surprised and captured the 
citadel of Missolonghi, and the Turks evacuated the 
town, leaving four hundred guns and an immense 
quantity of military stores of all kinds in the hands 
of the victors. The siege was soon undertaken by 
the Turks, who, on the 5th of January, 1823, made 
an assault in great force, but, being six times repulsed, 
with the loss of fifteen hundred men, raised the siege, 
and retired to Prevesa. Niketas defeated a Turkish 
force which was endeavouring to fight its way from 
Corinth to Patras, and Bozzaris checked every at- 
tempt of the enemy to enter Acharnania. 

The political status of the Hetairia did not keep 
pace, however, with the successes of its military 
chiefs. The Greek Government accredited Count 
Metaxa to the Congress of Verona to obtain admission 
into the European system, but the application was 
rejected, and the envoy not even admitted. On the 
Senate assembling at Astros, it was found that the 
elections had been so irregularly conducted that some 
districts had sent more deputies than had been as- 
signed to them by the Constitution. The representa- 
tives broke up into a number of groups as soon as 
they met, and the debates, irregular from the first, 
soon became stormy. A conflict seemed imminent, 
when Mavrocordato arrived, and for a time reconciled 
the factions by declining to be nominated for the exe- 
cutive council, and accepting instead the post of 
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secretary. Mavromichalis was voted to the presi- 
dency, and Metaxa, Zaimis, and Karalambi became 
his colleagues, the fifth place, vacant for some time, 
being subsequently filled by Colocotroni. The 
military command of the Peloponnesus was also 
given to that chief, while Bozzaris received that of the 
western provinces of Continental Greece, and Odysseus 
that of the eastern provinces. Metaxa was shortly 
afterwards accused of a violation of the Constitution, 
and removed by the Senate, Coletti being nominated 
to succeed him. 

Octysseus still barred the advance of the Turks 
through the pass of Thermopylae, and being joined 
by Colocotroni and Niketas, took up a strong position 
near the ruins of Ascoa, at the foot of Mount Helicon. 
After some desultory fighting, the Turks, nearly four 
times the number of the Greeks, made an attack in 
force on the 3rd of July; but were defeated with 
heavy loss, and forced to retreat. Attacked in the 
pass of Cephisus, and again defeated, with fearful 
slaughter, they retired to Trikala. The citadel of 
Corinth, which they had made such exertions and 
such sacrifices to relieve, capitulated soon afterwards ; 
and on the 19th of August, Bozzaris made a night 
attack on the camp of the Pacha of Scodra, who had 
advanced to Carpenitza, and surprised and routed him, 
taking a thousand prisoners and seven guns, with very 
little loss. Bozzaris was himself among the slain, 
however, and the Greeks, deprived of their leader, fell 
back upon Missolonghi, which was shortly afterwards 
besieged by twenty thousand Turks. The town was 
subjected to a fierce bombardment, but the Greeks 
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held out, and the Pacha, not venturing an assault, 
raised the sieo-e. 

O 

Dissensions continued to be rife, both in the Council 
and the Senate. Mavromichalis resigned the presi- 
dency, and was succeeded by Colocotroni, who was so 
little in accord with the Senate that he projected a 
coup d'etat, which was to be effected by his son and 
Niketas. The Senate, suspecting his designs, removed 
to Kranidi, declared its sittings permanent, and de- 
posed the whole of the Council. The Morea was 
divided by the dispute, and the condition of the 
country became deplorable. The military chiefs re- 
fused obedience to the central power, and levied forced 
contributions for their own separate purposes. Money, 
arms, and volunteers continued to be forwarded by the 
Philhellenic committees, however, and among the last 
came, early in January, 1S24, Lord Byron and Colonel 
Stanhope. The noble poet did much, by his influence 
and liberality, to restore order and organise the mili- 
tary resources of the country, but he did not live long 
enough to accomplish his aims. 

The impeachment of Mavromichalis and Karalambi 
was followed b}^ the defection of Niketas from the party 
of Colocotroni, who thereupon resigned. The new 
council consisted of Conduriotti, the president, an 
amiable and honest man, but incapable ; Bottasi, 
whose character was of the same type ; Coletti, a very 
able man, who had been physician to Ali Pacha; 
Londos, brave, but debauched and tyrannical ; and 
Spigliotaki, who was a faint copy of Conduriotti. 
Colocotroni and Mavromichalis prepared to resist their 
authority, and Ipsilanti, who had lately lived in seclu- 
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sion at Tripolitza, proceeded to Kranidi for the pur- 
pose of procuring their reinstatement ; hut he expe- 
rienced a very cool reception from the Senate, and 
failed in his object. 

The Greek revolutionary movement was at this time 
escaping, in a great measure, from the direction of the 
Hetairia, or rather of the Grand Arch. The Hetairists 
were divided into several parties, with various and 
irreconcilable aims. Prince Demetrius Ipsilanti hav- 
ing proved a failure, Count Capo dTstria was now 
intriguing for supremacy, in the interests of Eussia, 
through Colocotroni. Mavrocordato knowing that the 
Great Powers would not recognise a Greek republic, 
aimed at securing the national independence by the 
establishment of a constitutional monarchy, and had 
already suggested the candidature of Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg ; Odysseus was dreaming of a separate 
kingdom north of the Gulf of Lepanto ; and Mavromi- 
chalis had not resigned the hope of becoming the ruler 
of the Peloponnesus. The general election of 1824 
resulted in the return of a majority opposed equally to 

the aims of those who would have divided the countrv 
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into several small States of the ancient pattern, and 
those who aimed at making her a dependency of Eussia; 
and the only change in the Council was the substitu- 
tion of Fotilla for Londos. 

The Senate now met at Argos again, and, after an 
attempt made by Odysseus, aided by Negris, to orga- 
nise a separate representation at Salona, its authority 
was generally acknowledged as the only legitimate 
expression of' the national will. The charge against 
Mavromicluilis of treasonable correspondence with 
Ibrahim Pacha having been pronounced by a Com- 
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niittee of the Senate false and calumnious, Colocotroni 
felt encouraged to renew his own designs, into which 
lie drew Fotilla, Londos, and Zaimis — an able and 
eloquent man, but haughty and ambitious. Fotilla 
was immediately removed from the Council by a reso- 
lution of the Senate, and Bottasi dying about the same 
time, the vacancies were filled by the latter’s brother 
and Constantine Mavromichalis, brave men, but desti- 
tute of administrative ability. The conspiracy failed ; 
young Colocotroni was killed in an affray at Tripolitza ; 
Londos, Zaimis, and Niketas, finding the Council on 
the alert, withdrew to the island of Kalamos ; Coloco- 
troni surrendered himself, and was imprisoned in the 
monastery of St. Elias, in the island of Ffydra. 

While these divisions were agitating the Morea, 
Ghouras, a brave but rude and uncultured chief, had 
defeated, on the classic plain of Marathon, a Turkish 
army which had invaded Attica from Negropont; and 
Odysseus, with four thousand Greeks, had overthrown 
ten thousand Turks under Valesi Bey in the defiles of 
Grevia. Attempting to reach Salona, the enemy was 
again defeated in the passes of Parnassus, and retreated 
to Salonica. But, having concluded a truce for Livadia 
without the authority of the Council, Odysseus found 
himself abandoned by his troops, and, surrendering to 
Ghouras, was imprisoned in a tower of the Acropolis. 
On the 17th of June, 1825, his corpse was found, with 
many bones broken, at the foot of the tower ; but 
whether his death occurred by mischance, in attempt- 
ing to escape, or, as some suspected, by the act of 
assassins, is a mystery as inscrutable as that which 
veiled the death of Pichegru. 

The arrival of an Egyptian army in the Morea in 
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the last days of February, 1825, turned the scale once 
more in favour of the Porte. Ibrahim Pacha besieged 
Xavarino in March, and on the 19th of April attacked 
and routed the Greek army under Conduriotti, which 
had occupied the route from Modon to Navarino, and 
cut him off from his base. Redschid Pacha invested 
Missolonghi about the same time, and, after a despe- 
rate sortie on the 22nd, when eighteen hundred of 
the defenders cut their way through the Turks, and 
succeeded in reaching Salona, the place was taken by 
assault. On the 8th of May, Ibrahim Pacha, having 
been repulsed in an attempt to carry Navarino by 
escalade, attacked and captured the defences on the 
island of Sphacteria, after a brave defence by Anag- 
nostoras, and the place then capitulated. A month 
later Arkadia was taken by surprise, and Ibrahim 
advanced against Tripolitza. Colocotroni, who had 
obtained his liberty, endeavoured to arrest the in- 
vaders in the mountain passes, but his flank was 
turned, and Tripolitza was occupied without resistance 
on the 23rd of June. Ibrahim then advanced against 
Kapoli, but his vanguard being repulsed by Ipsilanti, 
he turned his march towards Argos, which was fired 
and abandoned on his approach. The Greeks then 
endeavoured to arrest his return to Tripolitza, but 
were beaten at the pass of Tricorplise on the 5th of 
July. 

The state of Greece now became most deplorable. 
Her rulers and legislators had no hope but in the in- 
tervention of one or more of the Great Powers, and 
were divided into parties as their sympathies or in- 
terests inclined them to Russia, or England, or France. 
Soon after the fall of Navarino, General Roche ap- 
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peared at Napoli as the agent of the Philhellenic com- 
mittee in Paris, and tried to make a party to support 
the candidature of the Duke of Nemours, a boy of 
eleven years. Coletti favoured this scheme, and 
drew into it Ghouras ; but the French Government, 
through Admiral Rigny, discouraged it, and it was 
soon abandoned. Colocotroni continued to support 
the candidature of Capo d’Istria, and, early in 1S20, 
a wealthy merchant named Varvaki arrived at Napoli 
from Russia, and made great efforts in the same be- 
half ; but he was very ill received, and retired to 
Zante, where he shortly afterwards died. 

Mavrocordato had, in the meantime, a secret inter- 
view with Sir Stratford Canning, and negotiations had 
been opened between the Council and the British 
Government. Early in 1S27, a motion was made in 
the Senate by Trikoupi, and adopted unanimously, in 
favour of placing Greece under the protection of Great 
Britain. Against this course Ipsilanti made a protest, 
the result of which, after a stormy debate, was his 
deprivation of the rights of Greek citizenship by a 
decree of the Senate. The British Government was 
not disposed to act independently in the matter, how- 
ever, and the Duke of Wellington was sent to St. 
Petersburg, ostensibly to congratulate Nicholas on his 
succession to the throne, but really to gather his 
views concerning Greece. An agreement having been 
arrived at, a joint note was presented to the Porte by 
the British and Russian Ministers, insisting upon an 
armistice and the recognition of Greece as a semi- 
independent State. France formally acceded to this in- 
tervention, which was supported by the exhortations of 
Austria and Prussia ; but the Sultan resented it 
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strongly, ahd in July, 1827, a treaty was concluded 
between England, France, and Russia, by which they 
bound themselves to intervene in Greece on the basis 
already agreed upon. 

Colocotroni and Metaxa continued their intrigues 
in the Russian interest, which also received the sup- 
port of Lord Cochrane and General Church, _ who 
arrived in the Morea at this time, and received re- 
spectively the command of the navy and the army of 
the infant State. The result was the investiture of 
Capo d’Lstria with the presidency for the term of 
seven years, a step which most reflecting Greeks re- 
garded with painful feelings, but which the masses 
accepted as the only alternative which the situation 
seemed to afford of the anarchy consequent upon the 
miserable feuds of their own chiefs. Capo d’lstria, 
who had been for some time resident at Geneva, 
visited St. Petersburg, London, and Paris while these 
arrangements were in progress, and, proceeding from 
the French capital to Ancona, sailed in a British cor- 
vette to Corfu, and thence to Napoli. Most of the 
chiefs sent in their adhesion to him, and his pre- 
sidency had the unexpected effect of producing 
greater harmony. 

Hostilities in Greece were finally terminated, in the 
summer of 1828, by a convention concluded at Alex- 
andria between Admiral Codrington and Mehemet 
Ali, by which the latter agreed to withdraw 
the Egyptian troops from flip Morea; but the 
French Government had already prepared an expedi- 
tion for the expulsion of Ibrahim Pacha, and, though 
General Maison was apprised, on his arrival at 
Navarino, of the convention of Alexandria, he per- 
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sisted in disembarking his troops. Ibrahim Pacha 
acceded to the convention, thus removing any pretext 
for hostilities ; and the Turkish garrisons between the 
Gulf of Lepanto and the Pindns range withdrew or 
capitulated. The limits of Greece northward were 
fixed by a treaty concluded in 1829 between the pro- 
tecting Powers, the boundary following the natural 
frontier of the Pindus range from the Gulf of Arta 
to the Gulf of Volo. 

Prince Alexander Ipsilanti, who had, in the mean- 
time, been removed from the Castle of Mongatz to 
that of Theresienstadt, was released in 1827, at the 
intercession of the Czar, and on the condition of re- 
siding within the limits of Austrian territory. Con- 
finement had broken down his health and strength, 
however, and he may be said to have been liberated 
onl} 7 ' to die. lie survived his release only a few 
months, dying at Verona on the 31st of January, 
1S2S. 

Mavrocordato retired into private life on the failure 
of his project for the establishment of a constitu- 
tional kingdom under British protection. Under the 
arbitrary Government of Capo d’lstria he, for some 
time, kept aloof from public affairs ; but when he 
thought he could serve his country by so doing, he 
accepted an important mission to Candia, and or- 
ganised, in concert with Tombasis, the little fleet of 
the infant State. 

On the assassination of Capo d’lstria, on the 24th 
of October, 1831, a Provisional Government was es- 
tablished ; but the Senate nominated Count Augus- 
tine d’istria in succession to his brother, and convoked 
a National Assembly, which, after excluding the de- 
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puties from the islands to obtain a majority in the Rus- 
sian interest, confirmed the appointment. A conflict 
ensued, and the minority, led by Coletti and Condu- 
riotti, becoming the majority when the deputies of the 
islands succeeded in eluding the Russian cruisers, an- 
nulled the appointment, and called Prince Qtho, 
second son of the King of Bavaria, to the throne. 

During the minority of Otho, Mavrocordato held, 
for short periods, the Ministry of Finance and the Pre- 
sidency of the Council, and afterwards received the 
appointment of Minister of Legation at the Court of 
Munich. He was subsequently accredited in the same 
capacity to London, whence, in 1840, when the diffi- 
culties of Government were thickening around Otho, 
he was called to form an administration. He availed 
of the occasion to represent to the King the necessity 
of removing the Germans who filled all the offices of 
State, establishing the political institutions of the 
country on a sound basis, introducing certain de- 
sirable reforms into the Administration, and giving 
the people some guarantee that their rights would be 
respected. Finding that his views did not agree with 
those of the King, he tendered his resignation. His 
immense popularity accompanied him in his retire- 
ment. His abnegation of office, when he could not 
retain it without a sacrifice of principle, increased it, 
more especially as he was without fortune, having 
cod secrated his patrimony to the liberation of his 
country. The Government offered him a pension, as 
a mark of their appreciation of the services he had 
rendered to the nation ; but he declined it, and his 
independent and disinterested patriotism augmented 
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the esteem in which he was held by all classes of his 
countrymen. 

Two years afterwards, the revolution which Otlio 
had provoked by rejecting Mavrocordato’s advice ren- 
dered necessary the convocation of a National As- 
sembly, for the purpose of framing a new Constitution. 
Mavrocordato was at that time Charge d’Affaires at 
Constantinople. Recalled to Athens by the revolu- 
tion, and elected representative of Missolonghi, he 
presided for six months, with remarkable talent and 
dignity, over the most stormy Assembly that had 
ever been convened in Greece. After the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution, he was induced to accept 
office ; but he did so with some reluctance, well 
knowing that his tenure of power would be precarious. 
The various sections of the Opposition coalesced 
against his administration, and offered a furious 
antagonism to all his measures. In consequence of 
this factious opposition, he resigned his functions as 
President of the Council, and, as leader of the Opposi- 
tion, opposed the arbitrary measures of Coletti to the 
utmost of his power. In 1848, however, fearing an 
anarchical movement, as a consequence of the political 
excitement of the period, he abandoned his opposition 
to the Government, though without giving it his 
support. 

At the close of 1850 he accepted the appointment 
of Minister of Legation at Paris, and four years 
afterwards the political exigences of his country 
again placed him at the head of the Administration. 
His tenure of office was brief, however, and on its 
termination he retired finally to a private station. 
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Ill concluding this narrative, it may be interesting, 
in the present aspect of the Eastern question, to recall 
the fact that Jeremy Bentliam, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Lord Erskine, Lord Ebrington, Sir John Cam Hob- 
house (afterwards Lord Broughton), Joseph Hume, 
Sir James Mackintosh, and Lord John (now Earl) 
Bussell, were members of the London Philhellenic 
Committee. Among the Philhellenes less generally 
known were Dr. Taylor * and Major Beniowski, who 
were subsequently connected with the Chartist con- 
spiracy of 1S39. The latter, who was a Pole, came 
to London, where, for several years, he lived in Bow 
Street, teaching a system of artificial memory, and 
inventing logotypes, under the impression that they 
would be adopted as a means of simplifying and les- 
sening the cost of printing. In lb39 he became 
associated with the leaders of that section of the 
Chartists which hoped to accomplish its aim by in- 
surrection, and to whom he was probably introduced 
by Dr. Taylor. In a private letter from a member of 
the Chartist Convention of that year he is thus spoken 
of: — “I have seen Beniowski, and heard him speak, 
briefly, and I should think him well fitted to exercise 
influence and acquire authority over men not very 
capable of thinking for themselves. Pie was a fine, 
tall, aristocratic-looking man, and possessed great 


* “ Dr. John Taylor, some years before the Chartist agitation, had 
inherited a fortune of thirty thousand pounds, and a valuable mer- 
cantile concern. In a very few years lie squandered away the one 
and ruined the other, lie was inordinately vain, and used to imitate 
Lord Byron, lie spent the last remains of his fortune in the purchase 
of a small armed vessel, with which he joined the Greeks. From 
Greece he got to France, and was there mixed up with the conspiracy 
for which the two Beaumonts were tried .” — private letter . 
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fluency and no small degree of audacity. He came to 
us in the latter days of the Convention to ask us to 
contribute from our funds to assist in the movements 
of a society, chiefly of foreigners, with which he was 
connected, but with whom we had no sympathy.” 
This societ} r m;ty have been either the London branch 
of the Democratic Committee for the Degeneration of 
Poland, of which some of the leading Chartists were 
members, or the Polish section of the Association of 
Fraternal Democrats, a society composed chiefly of 
political refugees, which held its meetings at the 
A White Hart,” in Drury Lane.* 

As briefly noticed in the Preface, it has been very 
positively asserted by Mr._David Urquhart, whose 
disposition, to see thejinger of Russia in every move- 
ment that agitates the moral world is well known, 
that Beniowski “was at the head of the Chartist 
conspiracy,” and “ one of the secret committee of 
five who directed the whole movement. ”f But this 


* George Julian Harney, the editor of the Northern Star, was a 
member of the former society, and the secretary of the English section 
of the latter, of which also Ernest Jones and Samuel Kydd — the former 
on the staff of the Chartist organ, and the latter, I believe, on that of 
the Daily News — were members. The Fraternal Democrats were divided 
into six sections — English, French, German, Scandinavian, Polish, and 
Hungarian ; and their motto, All men are brethren, was printed on the 
cards of membership in twelve languages. On the upper part of the 
card, over the name of the Association, it appeared in English, French, 
and German ; on the left side, in Dutch, Danish, and Swedish ; on the 
right, in Italian, Spanish, and Romaic; and beneath the member’s 
name and the date of his admission, verified by the signatures of the 
six secretaries, in Polish, Russian, and Hungarian. Colonel Oborski 
wasjthe secretary of the Polish section in 1847-48. 

f Diplomatic Review, July, 1873. The writer adds that the other 
members were Cardo, Warden, and Westropp, who were all working 
men, and an individual whom he does not name, but asserts to have 
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assertion is contradicted by the statements of others 
who should be better informed, and bv the fact that 
Beniowski acted under the orders of the Committee, and 
only in a military capacity. Thirty years ago I con- 
versed on the subject with one of those whom O’Connor 
was wont to term the Old Guards of Chartism, who 
informed me that Beniowski was merely a military 
leader, subordinate to the Committee ; and in a letter 
written in 1839 by Dr. Taylor I find this corroborative 
passage : — “ The Pole has not gone to Wales, but a 
much honester man.” Indeed, Mr. Urquhart admits 
that Beniowski was to have had the command of a 
division of the Welsh insurgents, a position utterly 
incompatible with the supreme direction of the move- 
ment. 


“ at that time held a high position in the police.’ 5 Mr. Urquhart, 
according to a statement made before the Cercle Catholique by the 
Abbe Defourny, and reproduced in the Diplomatic Deview (January, 
1873), received his information from “ three of the five superior chiefs of 
the plot — misguided working men, who had not created the conspiracy, 
but who held in their hands its organisation and execution.” But, 
according to a statement made by Feargus O’Connor in 1850, one of 
the five was Peter Bussey, a beershop-keeper at Bradford; and Mr. 
Gammage mentions, in his “ History of the Chartist Movement,” a 
man named Lowry, who was supposed, he says, to know more about 
the conspiracy than any one else. The names of Bussey and Lowry 
may safely be substituted, therefore, for those of Beniowski and the 
nameless officer of police. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE UNITED SCLAVONIANS. 

nPPIE organisation whose history has next to be re- 
lated affords a remarkable instance of the 
adoption, half a century ago, by a secret association, 
of the principle of national affinities, which has in 
more recent times entered so largely into the political 
arrangements of European States. Thirty years be- 
fore that principle was recognised by diplomacy in the 
constitution . of the kingdom of Italy, and in the 
centre of the region dominated by the Holy Alliance, 
the secret society whose name appears at the head of 
this chapter proclaimed to the initiated that all 
Sclavonians were brothers, and that the interests of 
the Pole and the Russian were the same. While 
Alexander was refusing aid to the Greeks in his 
horror of revolution, while his brother Emperor was 
crushing the revolutionary movements in Italy, and 
Frederick William was consigning to the cells of 
Spandau the leaders of the Tugendbund, the intellect 
and patriotism of Russia were revolting against the 
leaden despotism of the Czars, and, with the right 
hand of brotherhood held out to the Poles, conspiring 
for constitutional government and Sclavonic unity. 

The individual mind in which the idea was first 
conceived is unknown. Like many other great ideas, 
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it may have germinated in the minds of many at the 
same time. A number of young officers, belonging 
to the most distinguished families of Russia, and who 
had served with the army of occupation in France, 
after the subversion of the French Empire, had there 
imbibed revolutionary ideas, which they transplanted 
to their native land on their return. Many of them 
had learned in Germany the history of the Tugend- 
bund, and Carbonarism was no mystery after the 
Neapolitan revolution of 1820. In Russia it was im- 
possible to talk of politics without danger, unless 
under the veil of secrecy ; and a secret organisation, 
closely resembling that of the Carbonari, was adopted 
for the purpose of discussing and disseminating the 
principles which the Holy Alliance, of which Alexan- 
der was the founder and the chief, had been called into 
being to crush out of the human mind. 

The precise date of the institution of the Society of 
United Sclavonians cannot be ascertained. The 
report of the Imperial Commission of 1826 makes the 
Society appear to have been in existence in 1817; but, 
as will be shown presently, the dates given in that 
document are not to be depended upon. The foreign 
occupation of France ceased in 1818, but the evacua- 
tion was not decided upon until October, and the 
organisation could scarcely be commenced until the 
following year. Probably it did not exist until 1820. 
Prince Metternich is said to have warned Alexander 
of its existence in 1821,'" but the Austrian diplomatist 
can have had no more than the faintest suspicion on the 
subject, and the Czar seems to have given no heed to 


* Binder’s Memoires do Prince Metternich. 
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the warning. His refusal to assist the Greeks, with 
whom much sympathy existed in Russia, on account 
of community of religion, created a large amount of 
latent discontent, and the promoters of the United 
Sclavonian movement availed of it to extend the rami- 
fications of the Society from the army to the educated 
portion of the civil population. 

Like the Carbonari, the United Sclavonians had a 
constitution and a code, the principal provisions of 
which, according to the report of the Imperial Com- 
mission of 1S26, together with the divisions of sub- 
jects, the most remarkable ideas, and even the style, 
show an imitation, and in great part a translation, of 
the German. The authors declare, in the name of the 
founders of the Association, that the good of the 
country is their sole object, and that this object can- 
not be opposed to the views of the Government ; that 
the Government needed the concurrence of individuals; 
that the Society which they organised would be to it 
an auxiliary for effecting good ; and that, without 
concealing their intentions from citizens worthy of 
participating in them, they would pursue their labours 
in secret, solely to avoid the misrepresentations of 
hatred and malevolence. The members were divided 
into four sections or branches. Each member was to 
inscribe himself in one of these sections, without, how- 
ever, being debarred thereby from taking any part in 
the labours of the others. The first section had for 
its object the advancement of public and private bene- 
volence. Its duty was to watch over all charitable 
institutions, and to point out to the directors of such, 
establishments, and also to the Government, the 
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abuses which might creep in, and the means for 
remedying them. 

The object of the second section was intellectual 
and moral education, the extension of enlightenment, 
the foundation of schools, especially on the Lancas- 
terian s} T stem, and generally a useful co-operation for 
the instruction of youth by virtuous examples, and 
by discourses and writings conformable to such views 
and to the ends of society. To the members of this 
second section the superintendence of all schools was 
confided. They were to inspire youth with the love 
of everything national, and to oppose as much as 
possible the influence of foreign ideas. The third 
section was required to give special attention to the 
proceedings of the tribunals. Its members engaged 
not to decline any judicial functions which might be 
offered them by the choice of the nohility or the 
Government ; to fulfil such functions with zeal and * 
precision ; to observe carefully the progress of affairs 
of this nature ; to encourage upright employes, even 
by granting them pecuniary aid ; to strengthen in 
good principles those who might betray any weak- 
ness ; to enlighten those who were deficient in infor- 
mation ; to denounce prevaricating functionaries, and 
to apprise the Government of their conduct. Finally, 
the members of the fourth section were to devote 
themselves to the study of political economy, to 
attempt the discovery and definition of the unchange- 
able principles of national wealth ; to contribute to 
the development of all branches of industry ; to 
strengthen the public credit, and to oppose monopolies. 

The directing committee of the Society comprised 
the most enlightened and patriotic of the younger 
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members of the nobility, most of whom held com- 
missions in the regiments forming the garrison of 
St. Petersburg. Prince Troubetzkoi was the Grand 
Master — an unfortunate selection — the firmness and 
ability^ of that young noble being far from commen- 
surate with his ardour. Among the members of the 
committee were Princes Obolensky, Odoefisky, Val- 
bolsky, and Volkonsky ; Colonel Boulatoff, Major 
Jakonbovitcli, Captains Bestoujif and Kakhcfski, 
Lieutenants Arbouzolf and Rostoftzof, Tourgunolf, a 
member of the Council of State, and the poet Eyleif, a 
man of liberal education, enlightened views, and 
brilliant genius. The Society had its principal rami- 
fications in the capital, and in the armies of Poland 
and Bessarabia, in which it had many active and 
ardent propagandists, conspicuous among whom were 
the gallant Pestel, whose name will go down to pos- 
terity with that of Piego, and the brave and patriotic 
brothers Mouravieff. 

The conspirators gradually matured a plan for a 
general insurrection, the initiative of which was to be 
taken, as in Spain and Italy, by the army. The 
object was to obtain from the Czar the boon of con- 
stitutional government, in which, and in the institu- 
tions to be established under it, the Poles were to be 
equal participators. The time for the rising was 
fixed several times, and as often postponed. A certain 
day in the autumn of 1825 was once decided upon, 
but a change in the military arrangements caused the 
execution of the design to be again deferred until the 
following May. In the meantime the secret of 
the conspiracy was not so well kept that it did not 
leak out, but the information acquired by the Czar was 
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of a vague character, and afforded no grounds for active 
measures against the authors of the plot. This renewed 
warning was given by General Wittgenstein, then com- 
manding the army in Bessarabia, and, indicating as it 
did the existence of treason in the Imperial Guard, it 
filled the mind of Alexander with horror and dismay. 

The secret societies of Western Europe had in- 
spired him with profound uneasiness. He dreaded 
them more than he had done the armies of Eapoleon ; 
their ni} 7 sterious symbols excited more alarm in his 
mind than the appearance of a foreign army would 
have done. His army, and the rigour of a Russian 
winter, had routed the latter, but the former might 
undermine in secret the ground beneath his feet. 
The astounding discovery that one of these mysterious 
organisations existed in his own realm, even in the 
capital, in the army, in the Imperial Guard, came upon 
him like a thunder-clap in winter. To avoid the 
danger that might be impending, and upon which he 
could not put his finger, he left St. Petersburg, accom- 
panied by the Czarina, and made a tour through the 
provinces. But the dreaded thing met him there also. 
He was warned of the existence of the plot while in 
Poland by a sub-officer of Lancers named Sherwood,* 
who was of English descent ; and thereupon directed 
his journey southward, with his mind filled with 
gloomy ideas, and the image of death ever before 
him. 

Bowed down by these ideas, pursued by a vague 
terror, he reached the dreary shores of the Sea of 


* Kelly’s History of Itussia. Sherwood was subsequently expelled 
from the army for misconduct. 
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A /of, and there, in the little unhealthy town of 
Taganrog, he was prostrated by fever and erysipelas. 
Again he heard of the conspiracy — this time from 
Count Witt ; but lie was now beyond the fear of 
sword or dagger — the hand of death was upon him, 
and on the 1st of December, in a dwelling very 
different from the Winter Palace, ill provided with 
even the most ordinary comforts of civilisation, the 
mighty autocrat expired. 

The presumptive heir to the throne was his brother, 
the Grand Duke Constantine, who had for some time 
occupied the responsible post of Viceroy of Poland, in 
which capacity he had rendered himself very obnoxious 
by his vicious and tyrannical conduct. As soon, 
therefore, as the news of Alexander’s death reached 
St. Petersburg, the Senate proclaimed Constantine as 
Czar ; but it was discovered that the latter had, for 
certain private reasons, renounced his right to the 
throne in 1822, by a deed deposited under seal by 
Alexander with the Senate, together with a decree 
accepting that renunciation, and nominating the 
Grand Duke Nicholas as his lawful successor. These 
documents were now made public, and the wondering 
people learned that Nicholas, and not Constantine, was 
to be their sovereign. 

The conspirators saw in this strange and unex- 
pected situation, and the uncertainty and perplexity 
which it occasioned, an opportunity more favourable 
for the execution of their project than they had hoped 
for. Believing, from the delay which took place in 
proclaiming Nicholas, that he was as little ambitious 
as Constantine was known to be, they resolved to put 
the latter forward as the lawful Czar, supposing that 
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Nicholas would then retire, and that Constantine, who 
cared only for the gratification of his sensual desires 
and extravagant whims, would be readily induced to 
grant the proposed Constitution. The occasion of 
administering the oath of allegiance to the troops was 
chosen for the manifestation of their purpose, and 
the preparations for revolt were hastily pushed 
forward. 

A vague hint of the impending danger reached 
Nicholas, and caused him to resolve that the oath 
should be administered to each corps separately, in 
its barracks, to the officers first, and then to the pri- 
vates. As a further precaution, all the military posts 
were doubled, and the charge of the Winter Palace, 
usually assigned to the grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard, was given to the regiment of Finland. The 
morning after Christmas Day was fixed for the cere- 
mony, and it was awaited by the conspirators with an 
enthusiasm which some degree of anxiety did not 
diminish. The directing committee was in permanent 
sitting to receive reports of progress and complete 
their arrangements. Ryleif is said to have proposed 
the assassination of Nicholas, and Jakonbovitch the 
liberation of the convicts and the distribution of spirits 
to the serfs •* but these propositions were not adopted. 
Orders were sent into Bessarabia and Poland for the 
revolt to be brought about at once. 

On the following day, the 25th, Lieutenant Ros- 
toftzof, who is said by some writers to have warned the 
Czar of the impending danger, made a communication 
to the committee which led them to suspect that they 


* Schnitzlcr’s Etudes sur l’Einpiro et les Czars. 
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had been betrayed. For a moment all were silent. 
The pause was ended by Bestoujif. “ We have passed 
the .Rubicon,” he said ; “ now we must cut down all 
who oppose us.” “Yes,” added Ryleif, “our scab- 
bards are broken, and we can no longer conceal our 
sabres. Our forces are sufficient ; the Czar does not 
know all. Have we not an admirable leader?” 
“ Ay, in height,” observed Jakonbovitch, in sarcastic 
allusion to the lofty stature of Prince Troubetzkoi. 
There was no appearance of shrinking, no S} r mptom 
of misgiving, however, and the conspirators separated 
with their resolve unshaken. 

With the morning came the crisis. The oath was 
taken by the cavalry without hesitation or any symp- 
tom of disaffection ; but in the barrack grounds of 
the grenadiers of the Imperial Guards, the regiment 
of Moscow, and the Marines exciting scenes occurred. 
These corps broke their ranks, shouted “ Constantine 
for ever !” and rushed tumultuously into their barracks 
for their arms. On General Frederick presenting 
himself before the regiment of Moscow, Prince 
Tchechipine ordered his company to fall in, and Cap- 
tain Bestoujif fired a pistol at the General, who fell 
from his horse, wounded and insensible. Prince 
Tchechipine then cut down General Chenchine with 
his sabre, snatched the standard of the regiment from 
the ensign who carried it, and, waving it with enthu- 
siasm, cried “ Constantine for ever !” The whole 
regiment repeated the cry, and, in despite of the 
remonstrances of Count Lieven and Colonel Adlesberg, 
marched out of the barrack yard, and proceeded to 
the great square of St. Isaac, the sides of which are 
formed by the Winter Palace, the Senate House, the, 
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Palace of the Synod, and the Cathedral of St. Isaac. 
There the regiment formed square behind the eques- 
trian statue of Peter I., and were presently joined by 
several companies of the grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard and a battalion of Marines. 

Alison observes that, “ if there had been the slightest 
indecision at head-quarters, the insurrection would 
have proved successful.” The amount of decision 
exhibited at head-quarters can be best judged of 
from the facts. The mutinous regiments were drawn 
up in the square, within sight of the Winter Palace, 
between nine and ten o’clock, and it was only at 
eleven that the Czar was informed that the oath had 
been taken by the cavalry. About noon the defection 
of the troops was reported to him ; but it was not 
until the middle of the afternoon that he left the 
palace and placed himself in the midst of the troops, 
which, by the exertions of Count Alexis Orloff, had 
by that time been collected for the support of 
absolutism. These consisted of several squadrons of 
the cavalry of the Imperial Guard and a battery of 
horse artillery. 

In the meantime, the number of the military 
insurgents had been nearly doubled by the junction 
of companies and detachments of other regiments, 
which raised it to three thousand ; while behind the 
close ranks of the troops stood a great crowd of 
civilians, armed with pistols or sabres, shouting at 
intjrvals, “ Constantine for ever! Constantine and 
the Constitution !” Put there was irresolution on 
the part of the insurgents as well as on that of the 
Czar. Prince Troubetzkoi, who was expected to have 
headed the revolt, failed to appear. Colonel Boulatoff 
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was also, according to some accounts, among the 
absent, but this is doubtful. lie had shown no 
symptoms of shrinking, and had observed that 
morning as he loaded his pistols, “We shall see to- 
day whether there are any Riegos in Russia.” 
Schnitzler, who follows mainly the official report of 
the commission appointed to investigate the circum- 
stances connected with the conspiracy, pronounces 
him absent. Kelly, without naming his authority, 
asserts that he was near the Czar throughout the 
afternoon. On the other hand, it is alleged that he 
was among the crowd of civilians. 

For some time the antagonistic forces stood gazing 
at each other, each apparently waiting for the other to 
make the first move. Even when several battalions 
of infantry joined the loyal troops the Czar hesitated 
to adopt any active measures. General Milarodowitch, 
the Governor of St. Petersburg, at length rode towards 
the insurgents, and commanded them to return to 
their allegiance. He was answered by a ringing 
shout of “Constantine and the Constitution!” and 
Prince Obolensky rushed at him, musket in hand, 
with the bayonet pointed at his breast. Milarodo- 
witch wheeled his horse about and avoided the thrust, 
but at the same moment Kakliofski discharged a pistol 
at him, and he fell from his horse mortally wounded. 

“ Who now talks of submission ?” cried Kakliofski. 
The Czar was still irresolute, and a volley from the 
insurgents, followed by a bold charge with the bayonet, 
would probably have cleared the square of the sup- 
porters of absolutism. But they contented themselves 
with shouting “ Constantine and the Constitution !” 
and waiting for Prince Troubetzkoi. Suddenly an 
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ecclesiastical procession filed into the square, headed 
by the Archbishops of St. Petersburg and Kief, 
bearing crosses, and passing between the hostile 
bodies. It was thought that the rebels would disperse 
at the injunction of the prelates, but as soon as one 
of them began to speak his voice was drowned by the 
rolling of the rebel drums. 

As the prelates and their array of priests and monks 
filed out of the square, more troops were brought to 
the support of the Czar by the Grand Puke Michael, 
whose exhortations to bold measures at length over- 
came the apprehension of Nicholas that the troops 
around him would not fire upon their comrades. The 
order to charge was given, the cavalry in front and 
the infantry on the flanks ; and the loyal troops 
advanced with an alacrity that must have been 
inspiring to the Czar, who had dreaded the effect of 
the order. The rebels stood firm ; a red flash was 
seen along their front, and a cloud of sulphurous 
smoke rose in the gloom of early twilight, hiding the 
combatants from sight. Presently the cavalry were 
seen retiring, while the rebel ranks remained un- 
broken. The loyal battalions crossed bayonets with 
the insurgents, but were beaten back after a sharp 
conflict, in which Colonel Strosler was slain b} r Ivak- 
hofski, and the Grand Puke Michael had a narrow 
escape from the sabre of an insurgent, whose arm 
was seized as it was raised to strike by a rebel Marine. 

Again the loyal troops charged the insurgents, to 
be received with as vigorous a resistance as before. 
As they fell back again the insurgents advanced in 
turn, and the issue became more doubtful than ever, 
though the number of the Loyalists far exceeded that 
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of the Constitutionalists. Jakonbovitch made a bold 
attempt to reach the Czar, but the smoke hung heavily 
in the damp December air, and obscured every object. 
The loyalists rallied and pushed back the insurgents, 
with terrible carnage on both sides, owing to the 
short range at which they fired. Then Nicholas 
ordered the cavalry to open, and the effect of artillery 
to be tried ; but to his consternation the gunners 
refused to fire. The Grand Duke Michael applied the 
match to a gun, however, and, by threats and remon- 
strances, the gunners were brought to obedience, and 
a round of grape-shot sent crashing through the rebel 
ranks. 

Even then the insurgents stood firm, and replied to 
the artillery fire with deadly volleys of musketry. 
The iron shower made frightful havoc in their close 
ranks, however, and at the tenth round they broke 
and fled through the streets leading to the quays of 
the Neva. The cavalry pursued, cutting down all 
who resisted, and by six o’clock the roar of cannon, 
the rattle of small arms, and the shouts of excited 
combatants were succeeded by an unwonted silence. 
Seven hundred prisoners were taken, and hundreds of 
bravtf men laid dead upon the scene of the conflict 
and the adjacent streets — how many w^as never known, 
for the corpses were deposited during the night in the 
snow that laid thickly upon the frozen river, and 
when the thaw of the following spring came were 
carried by the current into the Gulf of Finland. 

Nicholas might well say to the Czarina when he 
returned to the palace at the close of that terrible day, 
“ What a beginning of a reign !” But if the insurgents 
had had a more resolute leader than Prince Trou- 
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betzkoi, and a regiment of borse artillery could have 
joined them which had been confined in the barracks 
by the energy of Prince Alexis Orloff, it might have 
been the end of his rei<m. 

O 

The loyal troops bivouacked that night upon the 
Square of St. Isaac, and immediate measures were 
taken for the discovery and apprehension of the authors 
of the conspiracy. Prince Troubetzkoi had retired to 
the house of his wife’s mother, whence, not deeming 
himself safe there, he took refuge with the Austrian 
Embassy ; but he was surrendered by Count Liebzel- 
tein on the requisition of the Czar, to whose presence 
he was immediately escorted. At first he denied his 
participation in any conspiracy, but his papers had 
been seized, and in them irrefutable evidence of his 
share in it had been found. On these being shown 
to him he fell on his knees before the Czar and 
implored his pardon. “ If,” said Nicholas, “ you have 
the courage to endure a life of dishonour and remorse, 
you shall have it, but that is all I can promise.” He 
was then conducted to the gloomy fortress that frowns 
over the Neva, which soon held many of his braver 
fellow conspirators. 

Poushkin, the eminent poet, had a narrow escape of 
being implicated in this outbreak. He was a member 
of the United Sclavonians, and was on his way to 
St. Petersburg to take part in the revolt, when his 
coachman, alarmed by some supposed omen, or know- 
ing his master’s intention, and pretending to be so, 
stopped the horses, and wished to return. Poushkin 
desired him to drive on, but, after vainly imploring 
his master to abandon the journey, the man dis- 
mounted from his seat and threw himself across the 
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road, disregarding all the poet’s remonstrances and 
threats. The delay thus occasioned prevented Poush- 
kin from reaching St. Petersburg until after the revolt 
had been suppressed. 

The examination of the papers found in the house 
of Prince Troubeztkoi showed that the ramifications 
of the conspiracy were more extensive than was at 
first supposed, and a commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate the affair. The Czar issued on the 31st a 
manifesto on the subject, in which, while dealing 
tenderly with the masses of soldiery who had taken 
part in the revolt, he threw all the blame on the 
leaders, “ who aimed at overturning the throne and 
the laws, subverting the Empire, and inducing 
anarchy.” We are forcibly reminded, in reading this 
passage of the proclamation, of the state of mind 
which prompted the Duke of Wellington, a few years 
later, to ask how the Government was to be carried on 
if the Parliamentary system was purified and the basis 
of the Constitution extended. The leaders of the 
United Sclavonians had no intention of doing any 
of the things imputed to them by the effervescent 
imagination of the Czar ; no conspirators ever had, a 
combination for the production of social chaos being 
impracticable. But to minds constituted like the 
Czar’s there is no mean between absolutism and 
anarchy, no way of reconciling the monarchical princi- 
ple with popular rights. 

In accordance with the view taken in the Imperial 
manifesto, the mutinous Marines and Grenadiers were 
pardoned on taking the oaths of allegiance; but it was 
deviated from in the case of the regiment of Moscow, 
whose treason had been of a more aggravated character. 
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The men most deeply implicated in the outbreak were 
weeded out, and formed into separate companies, 
which were ordered to serve in the Caucasus for two 
years. 

Ryleif was arrested in his own house, having made 
no endeavour to escape ; and other arrests rapidly 
followed, many being made on the faintest suspicion, 
while fresh revelations were made by the accused, or 
by the papers found in their possession. The com- 
mission lauded, in their report, the readiness with 
which the persons arrested implicated their nearest 
relatives and dearest friends ; but the one-sided state- 
ments of persons nominated by an autocrat to execute 
his will, and whose inquiry was conducted in secret, 
must be received with caution, if not with distrust. 
It is known that the police made arrests almost at 
random, and, as these included persons who were im- 
plicated in the conspiracy, the papers found in their 
possession guided the authorities in ordering other 
arrests. 

Colonel Pestel, who was the soul of the conspiracy 
in the south, was arrested by Marshal Diebitsch on 
his own responsibility. He was brave and resolute, 
able and eloquent, and, from his uprightness and 
amiability, no less than from his mental qualities, 
possessed great influence in the army of Bessarabia, 
and in his own regiment in particular. lie was 
arrested at Moscow, and sent to St. Petersburg for 
examination by the commissioners, together with a 
code which he had prepared for the civil administra- 
tion of the Empire, and which, displays a command of 
the subject not often found in men whose profession 
is arms. The code was ridiculed by the commis- 
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sioners, but many of its provisions were subsequently 
embodied in the code drawn up by order of the Czar. 

The most active of the United Sclavonians in the 
army of Poland were Sergius Mouravieff, colonel of a re- 
giment then stationed at Belain-Tzerskof ; his brother 
Matthew, captain in the same regiment ; and Michael 
Bestoujif, brother of the officer of that name who par- 
ticipated in the outbreak in the capital, and an 
intimate friend of Pestel. The papers seized at the 
house of Prince Troubetzkoi incriminating Colonel 
Mouravieff, an order was sent for his arrest ; but he 
received a timely warning, and evaded apprehension 
for the time by proceeding to Trilissia. There he was 
arrested, however, by his friend, Colonel Ghebel, who 
confined him in his own house; but a party of officers, 
members of the United Sclavonians, attacked the 
house, and rescued him, after a brief conflict, in which 
Colonel Grhebel. fell, covered with wounds. His 
rescuers conducted him to his regiment, which imme- 
diately pronounced for Constantine and the Constitu- 
tion. Captain Poglof, however, courageously ad- 
dressed the mutineers, telling them that Constantine 
had renounced the throne, and that Nicholas was the 
rightful Czar ; and the Grenadier company thereupon 
abandoned Mouravieff, and followed their captain. 

Mouravieff lingered three days at Belain-Tzerskof, 
expecting to be joined by other corps; but the sup- 
pression of the insurrection in the capital prevented 
the spirit of revolt from spreading, and on the 15th 
of January he marched to Ostinofska, and posted his 
force on an elevated position. Finding himself 
hemmed in by the loyal troops, he adopted the bold 
course of leading the insurgents up to a battery, under 
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the impression that the gunners would refuse to fire, 
and that the crisis thus brought about would result in 
a victory for the Constitutional cause. They were re- 
ceived, however, with a point-blank discharge of 
grape-shot, by which a great many were killed ; they 
broke and fled, and a cavalry charge completed their 
discomfiture. Seven hundred prisoners were taken, 
and among them were Sergius and Matthew Moura- 
vieff, and their younger brother Ilyppolite, who were 
immediately sent in custody to St. Petersburg. 

The interrogation of the accused, the examination 
of papers, and the preparation of the report occupied 
the commission five months. The Czar was present 
during many of the sittings, and took part in the 
interrogation of the prisoners, most of whom bore 
themselves with undaunted courage and a firmness 
that never gave way. 

“ I knew, before I engaged in it,” said Ryleif, 
“that the enterprise would ruin me; but I could bear 
no longer to see my country under the yoke of 
despotism : the seed which I have sown, your Majesty 
may rest assured, will one day germinate, and in the 
end bear fruit.” 

Michael Bestoujif was equally firm and courageous. 
“ I repent of nothing that I have done,” said he ; “ I 
shall die without regret, knowing that I shall soon be 
avenged.” Pie made terrible revelations of the system 
of oppression and maladministration then prevalent in 
Russia, which, with the courage which he displayed, 
impressed the Czar deeply. “I have the power to pardon 
you,” he observed, “ and, if I felt assured that you 
would prove a faithful servant, I would gladly do so.” 

“That, sire,” returned Bestoujif, “ is precisely what 
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we complain of; that the Emperor can do everything, 
and that there is no law. Let justice take its course; 
but, for God’s sake, let the fate of your subjects not 
depend in future on a caprice, or the impression of the 
moment.” 

“What had the Emperor done to you?” Nicholas 
inquired of another of the accused, as if he thought 
nothing but a personal grievance could excuse a revolt 
against his rule. 

“ We had no Emperor,” was the reply. 

“ That fellow should have his mouth stopped with 
a bayonet !” exclaimed the Grand Duke Michael, 
affording by the observation a remarkable proof of his 
incapacity for the exercise of judicial functions. 

“ Your Majesty asked just now why we desired a 
Constitution,” said the accused, addressing the Czar. 
“ It was, that such things might not be said.” 

The report of the commission was not presented 
until the 30th of May. Taking their tone from the 
proclamation of the Czar, the commissioners denounced 
the accused as “ wretches ” and “ scoundrels,” ques- 
tioned their courage, ridiculed their aims as “ vulgar 
philanthropy,” and sought by vilification and mis- 
representation to make them appear to the world as a 
gang of miscreants, remarkable only for the enormity 
of their crimes. Designs were attributed to them 
which they had never entertained, and miserable re- 
cantations alleged to have been made by many of 
them which were, for the most part, more miserable 
inventions. Great stress was laid upon the alleged 
design to assassinate the imperial family, though 
there was no evidence to show that such a purpose 
was ever entertained. On the contrary, it was 
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acknowledged that a proposition to assassinate 
Alexander, said to have been made by one Jakuschkin 
in 1817, was overruled by Sergius Mouravieff; and 
that a plan for the destruction of all the imperial 
family, said to have been brought before a meeting of 
United Sclavonians held at Kief, in 1823, was rejected. 
A letter was said to have been written by Michael 
Bestoujif, proposing the death of Constantine, but it 
had not been despatched, and there was no proof that 
it was written by the prisoner whose fame it was pro- 
duced to blacken. 

The commission, composed as it was entirely of 
military officers, was, in fact, a special court-martial 
instituted for the trial of political offenders, without 
the intervention of legal forms, or the permission of 
the accused to employ counsel or call witnesses for 
their defence. The conclusion arrived at was, that all 
the accused were guilty, and it was suggested that the 
most culpable, to the number of thirty-six, should 
suffer death by the barbarous mode, practised in the 
Middle Ages, of breaking all their limbs while bound 
upon wheels, and then leaving them to perish in 
horrible torture. Nicholas hesitated to confirm a 
sentence so appalling in its barbarity, and the execution 
of which would have affixed an indelible stigma to his 
name and reign. Six weeks were allowed to elapse, 
however, between the publication of the report and 
the announcement of the judgment. 

It was then found that from the thirty-six prisoners 
whom the commissioners proposed to break upon the 
wheel the Czar had selected five for the capital penalty, 
not by that horrible mode, but by hanging. These 
were Kyleif, Alexander Bestoujif, Kakhofski, Pestel, 
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and Sergius Mouravieff; the remaining thirty-one, 
including Princes Troubetzkoi, Obolensky, Odoeffsky, 
Valbolsky, Yolkonsky, and Tehecliipine, Tourgunoff, 
Colonel Davidof, and Captain Mouravieff, were 
ordered to be transported to one of the most remote 
districts of Siberia, there to pass the remaining term 
of their existence amidst the hard conditions of life 
which await the convict in that dreary region. No 
fewer than a hundred and thirty others were com 
demned to long terms of imprisonment, the whole of 
the sentences constituting an eloquent commentary 
on the declaration of the Czar that none should suffer 
who had not been the directors of the movement. 

There had been no execution in St. Petersburg for 
eighty years, and the announcement that five of the 
condemned conspirators were to suffer the extreme 
penalty caused a thrill of horror to be felt by the 
entire community. So strong was the public feeling 
on the subject that it was deemed advisable to keep 
the time when the executions would take place a pro- 
found secret, and for ten da} r s after the announcement 
of the Czar’s judgment the capital awaited in gloom 
some signal of the event. Two hours after midnight, 
on the eleventh day, the 25th of July, 1826, the 
tolling of bells announced the near approach of the 
hour when the condemned men were to suffer, and 
from each regiment of the garrison a company marched 
out, and was drawn up within sight of a gallows that 
loomed blackty through the morning twilight from 
the ramparts of the citadel. These comprised nearly 
the whole of the spectators. 

The drums roiled, and the thirty-one prisoners 
destined for Siberia filed from under a dark arch, 
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strongly guarded, and were paraded on the ramparts. 

Their sentences were read to them, the epaulettes of 

the military prisoners torn from their shoulders, and 

their swords broken. Then they fded off again, to 

take their places in the carts in which they were to 

journey to the remote wilds of Siberia ; and the five 

men who were to suffer death appeared, with their 

hands bound, and were placed beneath the gallows. 

The drop fell, and a horrible scene ensued ; Pestel 

and Kakhofski died immediately, but the ropes by 

which their companions in death were suspended 

broke with their weight, and they were precipitated 

to the bottom of the fosse. They were severely bruised 

by the fall, and JBestoujif was so much hurt that be 

had to be carried up to the ramparts, for the sentence 

to be carried into effect. “ Can nothing succeed in 

this country, not even death?” murmured Eyleif, as 

he painfully raised himself from the ground. “ Cursed 

% 

country, where they don’t even know how to hang a 
man !” said Mouravieff. New ropes were brought, 
and the unfortunate men were made to suffer the 
agony of death anew. 

The Czar behaved with great liberality to such 
families of the condemned conspirators as were left in 
destitute circumstances ; but the widow of Eyleif, who 
was among the necessitous, refused to accept aid from 
the man whom she regarded as the destroyer of her 
husband. Meanwhile the exiled nobles and officers 
were on their way to Siberia, many of them accom- 
panied by their wives and children. Their destina- 
tion was the village of Tchitmok, on the river Ingoda, 
between the lake of Baikal and the Chinese frontier. 
In that dreary spot, thousands of miles from even such 
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civilisation as that of llussia — and the Irtish, less 
remote by half the distance, has been called the Styx 
of the Siberian Hades — they dragged out the remain- 
ing term of their existence. In 1810, the Princess 
Troubetzkoi petitioned the Czar for leave to remove 
to some place where the climate was milder and where 
better medical aid could be procured, with facilities 
for the education of her children ; but the lapse cf 
fifteen years had not softened the Czar’s heart, and 
the answer was a stern refusal. 

How often, we may imagine, the exiles must have 
repeated the passage which Ryleif puts into the mouth 
of a liettman of the Cossacks : — 

“That wdiich. in our dream seemed a glimpse of 
Heaven was not recorded on high. Patience ! Let us 
wait until the Colossus has for some time accumulated 
its guilt — till, in hastening its increase, it has weakened 
itself, in striving to embrace the half of the earth. Let 
it : the heart swollen with pride, parades its vanity in 
the rays of the sun. Patience ! The justice of Heaven 
will end by lowering it to the dust. In history, God 
is retribution. He does not permit the seeds of crime 
to fall, and no harvest to be reaped.” 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE TEMPLARS. 

HP HOUGH the principle of Sclavonic brotherhood 
ran through the system of the United Sclavo- 
nians, the ramifications of that Society do not appear 
to have extended beyond the Russian army and the 
best educated portion of the civil population of St* 
Petersburg. Those among the Poles who aimed at 
the regeneration of their country were less likely than 
the Russian Constitutionalists to be attracted by the 
idea of fusing the two nations into one ; they desired 
rather the restoration of Poland to its former rank as 
an independent State. While, therefore, the United 
Sclavonians were working for the establishment of 
constitutional government, with the resolve of including 
Poland in the boon, some of the most eminent men 
among the Poles were arming, with equal secrecy, in 
the cause of national independence. 

Under the influence of the liberal ideas with which ' 
he commenced his reign, Alexander had conferred a 
Constitution upon Poland ; but it did not long exist 
inviolate. After 1815 new ideas took possession of 
Alexander’s mind, and the provisions of the Polish 
Constitution were constantly set at nought by the 
Viceroy and his Ministers. Upon the seething mass 
of discontent thus created there rolled back the tens 
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of thousands of Polish soldiers who had served in the 
armies of Napoleon, and imbibed liberal ideas while 
they acquired military experience and renown. Out 
of this junction of strength and enlightenment with a 
burning sense of wrong and injustice arose a secret 
society called the Templars, instituted in 1S22, with 
the aim of restoring the national independence and 
establishing a liberal s} r stem of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

The organisation of this Society resembled that of 
the United Sclavonians, with which it seems in the 
early years of its existence to have cultivated amicable 
relations. The aims of the United Sclavonians natu- 
rally disposed them to a friendly understanding with 
the Templars, whose organisation would have been 
extremely useful to them if the blood poured out on 
the Square of St. Isaac on the 26th of December, 1825, 
had not been shed in vain. The results of the inves- 
tigation instituted on that occasion led to inquiries 
being made in Warsaw for traces of ramifications of 
the United Sclavonian organisation in that capital, 
and numerous arrests were made there on the system 
pursued in St. Petersburg of sweeping into the prisons 
all who were supposed to hold opinions antagonistic 
to autocratic rule. 

Fortunately for the accused in these cases, the Con- 
stitution assured them a public trial and the aid of 
counsel. After a trial protracted over a month, the 
Supreme Court rejected the charge of treason, and, 
acquitting the majority of the prisoners, convicted the 
others of the minor charges of sedition, illegal associa- 
tion, &c., and sentenced them to a few months’ im- 
prisonment. This result of the prosecution was 
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strongly resented by tlie Government, and the judges, 
in violation of both the letter and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, were reprimanded for their independent and 
conscientious exercise of their functions. 

The directors of the Templars at this time were 
Mazefsky, by whom the Society had been founded ; 
Soltyk, the senator and historian ; and Uminski, Jab- 
lonowski, and Krzynanowski, officers holding high 
rank in the imperial army. The ramifications of the 
Society extended all over the country, but the affilia- 
tions were most numerous in Warsaw, especially among 
the younger officers of the garrison, the pupils of the 
military colleges, and the artisans. The French 
Revolution of 1830 gave a new impulse to the move- 
ment, and a wider extension among the students of 
the universities of Wilna and Cracow. The active 
directors of the conspiracy at that time were two 
young sub-lieutenants of the army, named Wysocki and 
Zalewski, who had acquired great influence among the 
youths of the military colleges, the former by the 
decision and moral elevation of his character, the latter 
by his intrepidity and daring ; qualities which always 
commend their possessor to the young. But behind 
these there were older heads in which were conceived 
the projects which the young lieutenants undertook to 
execute. 

Several conferences were held during September, 
1830, at the swimming school of Mariemont, near 
Warsaw, and two projects were considered — one to 
extend the revolt that had been determined upon to 
the whole of Poland, including the provinces of 
Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia, which had been 
incorporated with Russia, and those of Posen and 
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Gallicia, held respectively by Prussia and Austria; 
the other, to confine it to the kingdom of Poland, as 
constituted by Alexander, and the three adjoining 
provinces on the east. After mature deliberation, 
the latter plan was adopted, in order to avoid bringing 
upon the insurgents the armies of three great Powers 
at the same time. The rising was fixed for the 20th 
of October, when the military posts in Warsaw would 
be held by Polish troops, who performed that duty 
alternately with the Russian regiments. Thirty 
resolute young men, armed with pistols, were to be 
told off to shoot the Grand Duke Constantine during 
his inspection of the troops ; while fifty more, armed 
with sabres, were to cut down the Russian Generals b} r 
his side. The defection of ten thousand Polish troops 
was calculated upon in aid of the enterprise, which 
was to be followed by the installation of a Provisional 
Government and the convocation of the Diet. 

The arrangements of the conspirators were for the 
time disconcerted, and the execution of the enterprise 
was deferred to the 10th of December; but an order 
being received from St. Petersburg for the army in 
Poland to be placed upon a war footing, the con- 
spirators conceived the idea that war with France was 
imminent, consequent upon the revolution in that 
country, and they hurried on their preparations, in 
order both to strike the blow before any movement 
of troops took place which might be fatal to their 
purpose, and to avert a war which they regarded as 
an impending calamity to the cause of freedom in 
every land. The night of the 29th of November was 
fixed for the rising, therefore, and measures taken for 
raising the working men of the capital on the signal 
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being given by the conflagration of a brewery in the 
northern quarter, and some houses near the arsenal 
in the southern quarter. 

Some mysterious movements in the city, and a 
vague restlessness which pervaded the inhabitants, 
awakened suspicion in the mind of Rosnicki, the 
Director of the Police, and he caused several arrests to 
be made at random, in the hope of making some dis- 
covery among papers, or obtaining some disclosures 
from the fears of the arrested individuals. No clue 
was found, however, and he could only exhort the 
guardians of order to redoubled vigilance. He com- 
municated his suspicions to the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, and the troops were kept on the alert. The 
garrison consisted of two regiments of infantry, quar- 
tered near the arsenal, and three cavalry regiments, 
whose barracks were near the vice-regal palace, on the 
south side of the Vistula. 

At six o'clock on the evening of the 29th, about 
forty young men of the military college assembled at 
the southern end of the Sobieski bridge, between the 
palace and the arsenal, and watched anxiously for 
the signals, while awaiting the arrival of Wysocki. 
A faint light rose for a few minutes and sunk again ; 
the old houses were damp, and the men told off as fire- 
raisers did not succeed in their object. The police 
and the military were on the alert, and the non- 
appearance of Wysocki induced grave uneasiness. At 
length the young lieutenant came, and, under his 
direction, a score of the conspirators rushed at the 
palace, knocked down the sentries, and forced their 
way into the building, with the intention of seizing 
the Grand Duke and lioldincr him as a hostage. lie 
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had lied, however, and the conspirators encountered 
only Lubowiski, the Vice- Director of the Police, whom 
they shot as he endeavoured to escape at the rear. 

There was still no signal from the northern side, 
and the faint light from the southern quarter had not 
been observed. The affiliated students continued to 
arrive at the rendezvous, however, and Wysocki had 
two hundred followers when he advanced from the 
deserted palace towards the centre of the city. A 
regiment of Cuirassiers was drawn up before the 
cavalry barracks, and the insurgents avoided that 
locality ; but they had not gone far when they found 
themselves pursued by a squadron of Lancers. They 
turned, and, with their backs to a garden wall, fired 
a volley upon their pursuers. The Lancers recoiled, 
and a second volley caused them to fall back towards 
the palace. At that moment firing was heard on the 
northern side, and a red glow on the wintry sky told 
them that the brewery was in a blaze, and that the 
insurrection had commenced in that quarter. The 
retreat of the Lancers was closely followed by the 
appearance of a regiment of Hussars, however, and 
before Wysocki’s little band could hasten to the sup- 
port of their compatriots, they had to engage these 
fresh assailants. They poured a volley upon the 
advancing foe, and then made a gallant charge with 
the bayonet. There was a fierce conflict, and many 
lives were sacrificed before the Hussars were driven 
back towards the palace. 

In the meantime, a battalion of affiliated infantry 
had marched towards the arsenal, the avenues to which 
had already been occupied by a company of another 
affiliated regiment, under the command of Lieutenant 
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Lipowski. General Zymirski, who commanded the 
infantry, was a Pole, and, secretly sympathising with 
the revolutionary movement, he led the remainder of 
the latter regiment into the Field of Mars, where it 
was isolated from the scene of conflict, while two 
battalions of the other moved towards the arsenal. 
The old houses, which had at first resisted the efforts 
of the fire-raisers to make them burn, now burst into 
a flame, and by the lurid light of the conflagration a 
sanguinary conflict ensued. Generals Potocki and 
Siementkowski, who, with Hanke, the Minister of 
War, had hurried to the spot in the hope of averting 
a disaster, attempted to withdraw the mutinous troops 
from the movement ; but some insulting words used 
by Siementkowski exasperated them so much that 
several shots were fired, and Hanke and the General 
rolled from their saddles, mortally wounded. Potocki 
was torn from his horse, and received injuries in the 
struggle which proved fatal. 

While the sharp rattle of musketry resounded 
around the arsenal, the affiliated workmen were 
gathering in the old town, and the students of the 
School of Artillery brought up two guns. The con- 
flict, though bloody, was of brief duration. The 
Pussian infantry gave way before the charge of the 
mutineers, and retired in disorder to the Field of 
Mars. The gates of the arsenal were then broken 
open, and fifty thousand muskets distributed among 
the workmen, who were now turning out in support 
of the revolution in all parts of the city. This was 
the crisis of the insurrection. Excitement and confu- 
sion reigned on all sides. The insurgents did not 
know who were directing the movement, and the 


authorities, civil and military, knew neither its extent 
nor their own situation. Constantine had tied to the 
camp at Wierzbna, a village a few miles distant; his 
bewildered Ministers had assembled at the Bank, but 
were unable to take an} r decided measures ; the 
cavalry awaited orders around the palace, and the in- 
fantry stood inactive on the Field of Mars. A body 
of Polish cavalry, under General Kumatowski, drove 
back the workmen in the centre of the city, but better 
armed insurgents came up, and they retreated into the 
suburb of Cracow. 

During the dark hours of early morning the troops, 
with the exception of those who had fought on the 
side of the revolution, withdrew from the city, and 
retired to the camp at Wierzbna. The insurgents re- 
mained under arms all night, and occupied in force 
the palace, the arsenal, and the bridges. Armed bands 
patrolled the streets, and an uneasy feeling pervaded 
the minds of those who were not in the secret, and 
knew not the situation. This, indeed, was not clearly 
known to an}T>ody until the following morning. Then 
the imperial eagle, the symbol of Russian domination, 
was removed from all the public buildings by a band 
of students of the university; and the armed multi- 
tude clamoured for a leader in the person of General 
Chlopicki, who attracted their regards by his lofty 
stature and the military renown which he had ac- 
quired while serving under Suchet in Spain. He was 
a mere soldier, a good one, but utterly unfitted to 
direct the councils of a nation. He might have been 
of good service the previous evening, when he had 
secluded himself, and kept aloof from the movement; 
but it was a man of very different mental calibre that 
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was required to direct the revolution to a triumphant 
termination. But the conspirators were now over- 
borne by the masses whom they had stirred into mo- 
lion, and they had in their own ranks no man of 
commanding ability to preserve to them the direction 
of the movement. 

General Chlopicki yielded to the popular voice, but, 
there seeming to be no fighting to be done, was at a 
loss for measures. He consulted Prince Lubecki, 
who was a member of the Viceroy’s council, and a 
more able man, but too timid to benefit the move- 
ment by his counsels in such a crisis. The result of 
their consultation was a determination to proceed to 
the camp at Wierzbna, and endeavour to negotiate 
with the Viceroy. The Polish nobles in "Warsaw as- 
sembled, and to them Prince Lubecki communicated 
his proposition, and the acquiescence therein of 
Chlopicki. It was agreed that Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski, Count Ladislaus Ostrowski, and Professor 
Lelewel should, with Lubecki, constitute the deputa- 
tion to wait upon the Viceroy. They went, and 
found Constantine in no humour to yield, though not 
in a position to resist. He consented to the with- 
drawal from the camp of the Polish brigades com- 
manded by Generals Skrzynecki and Szembeck, and 
allowed Generals Zymirski and Krasinski to accompany 
them ; but that was the utmost amount of concession 
that could be obtained from him. The deputation 
returned to Warsaw with the Polish troops, and Con- 
stantine led the Eussian regiments towards the 
Kiemen. 

The Polish nobles, on receiving the report of the 
deputation, nominated a Provisional Government, con- 
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sisting of its members, convened the Diet, and issued 
on the 10th of January, 1831, a manifesto which 
justified the revolution by showing the Constitution 
violated in numberless instances, not forgetting the 
reprimand administered to the Polish judges in 182G, 
and its safeguards gradually undermined and de- 
stined. “ The union of the crown of an autocrat 
and of a constitutional king,” said the manifesto, “ is 
one of those political anomalies which cannot long 
exist. Everybody foresaw that the kingdom would 
become the germ of liberal institutions for Russia, or 
succumb under the iron hand of its despotism ; the 
question was soon decided. Public instruction was 
corrupted ; a system of obscurantism was organised ; 
the people were shut out from all means of obtaining 
instruction ; an entire palatinate was deprived of its 
representation in the Council ; the Chambers lost the 
right of voting the Budget ; new burdens were im- 
posed ; monopolies were created, calculated to dry up 
the sources of the national wealth ; and the treasury, 
augmented by these measures, became the prey of 
venial hirelings, infamous incendiary agents, and de- 
spicable spies. Calumny and espionage penetrated 
even into the privacy of families ; they infected with 
their poison the purity of domestic life, and the tra- 
ditional hospitality of the Poles became a snare for 
innocence. Personal liberty, which had been solemnly 
guaranteed, was violated ; the prisons were crowded ; 
courts-martial were instituted to decide in civil cases, 
and imposed infamous punishments on citizens whose 
only crime was that of having attempted to save from 
corruption the spirit and the character of the 
nation.” 
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About a week before the meeting: of the Diet the 
Provisional Government surrendered its powers into 
the hands of Chiopicki, who, supported by the army 
and the populace of Warsaw, assumed a temporary 
dictatorship. The time was long enough, however, to 
enable him by the exercise of his power to close the 
clubs, repress the patriotic aspirations of the people, 
and send Prince Lubecki to St. Petersburg to renew 
with the Czar the negotiations which had failed in 
the camp of Constantine. The terms of accommoda- 
tion which he proposed were the reunion of Lithuania, 
Volhynia, and Podolia with Poland, which had been 
promised by Alexander, the strict observance of the 
Constitution, and the withdrawal of the Russian 
garrisons. Nicholas peremptorily rejected them, and 
proceeded with his preparations for the conquest of 
the revolted kingdom. 

The Diet met on the 19th, when Chiopicki resigned 
his powers into its hands, but resumed them, yielding 
to an almost unanimous resolution. He appointed 
to the Council of State, Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
Prince Radziwil, Count Ladislaus Ostrowski, General 
Dembrowski, the senator Kortellan, and the deputy 
Barzykowsky. The command of the army was 
offered to Chiopicki, but he refused it, and it was 
given, on his recommendation, to Prince Radziwil, 
a sound patriot, but timid and irresolute. 

On the 25th a motion was made in the Diet by 
Soltyk, the historian, in favour of declaring Poland 
an independent State. It was opposed by Prince 
Czartoryski, whose aristocratic prejudices and recollec- 
tions of Alexander’s friendship biased him against 
the revolution, and the members seemed undecided. 
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They knew that great preparations were making in 
Russia for the invasion of their country, and they had 
begun to be doubtful of help from France. While 
they were in this wavering state of mind, Count 
Jezierski, who had accompanied Lubecki to St. Peters- 
burg, rose to read a memorial which had been pre- 
sented to the Czar on that occasion. Some insulting 
observations which Nicholas had written on the margin 
produced considerable agitation in the assembly, and 
when Count Anthony Ostrowski had supported the 
motion, and Leduchowski interrupted Count Walewski, 
who seemed about to reply to him, with a cry of “No 
more of Nicholas !” the cry was taken up on all sides, 
and, in the midst of intense excitement, the motion 
was carried. That night Warsaw was illuminated, 
and the patriotic fervour once more rose to enthu- 
siasm. 

Measures were taken immediately to resist Marshal 
Diebitsch, who had invaded Poland early in February 
with an army of one hundred and twenty thousand men 
and four hundred guns, but to oppose this force the 
Provisional Government could bring into the field 
only forty-five thousand men and a hundred and 
thirty guns. The Russians advanced rapidly, and on 
the 19th of February were in sight of Warsaw. 
Prince Radziwil marched the Polish army out of the 
city, and took up a strong position before the suburb 
of Praga, with the right wing resting on the Vistula 
and the marshes, and the left on a little elder wood 
that bordered the road along which the enemy had to 
pass. The Russians faced them, with their right 
extending to a range of hills, from which their bat- 
teries commanded the road and the wood, and their 
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left resting on the Vistula and the marshes. As the 
enemy prepared to take up their position a brilliant 
attack was made by Zymirski and Szembeck, but they 
were ordered back by Chlopicki, who virtually com- 
manded, under the nominal leadership of Prince 
Radziwil. 

At daybreak on the following morning the Russians 
commenced the battle with a furious cannonade, under 
cover of which their infantry advanced in compact 
masses against the elder wood. The Poles stood firm, 
notwithstanding their inferiority in numbers, and the 
gloom of evening found them unbroken, though woe- 
fully diminished in numerical strength. Diebitsch 
abandoned the contest for a time, and on the follow- 
ing morning sent General Witt to demand a suspen- 
sion of hostilities for three days. The armistice was 
refused, but the Poles were not in a position to assume 
the offensive, being short of ammunition as well as 
deficient in artillery, and three days passed in inaction. 
Prince Szacowskoi was marching with twenty-five 
thousand men to support Diebitsch, and General Jan- 
kowski was sent with two regiments of infantry and 
two of cavalry to intercept him. They met on the 
24th, at Neporent, and, after a short skirmish, the 
Poles fell back upon Bialolenska, within three miles 
of Warsaw, where a sanguinary battle was fought, 
leaving the Russians in possession of the village. 

On the following morning the fight was renewed at 
Bialolenska, where the brigade of General Kruko- 
wiecki attacked the Russians, and drove them back, 
with the loss of two thousand men and six guns. 
Diebitsch at the same time ordered a general attack, 
which was commenced as before with a heavy fire of 
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shot ancl shell and a rush of infantry at the elder 
wood. The conflict was fierce and obstinate, the 
carnage horrible. Five times the Russians penetrated 
into the wood, and five times were they driven out 
again with fearful slaughter. Then, when the battle 
had lasted five hours, Zymirski was struck by a cannon 
ball, and his division fell into disorder. The enemy 
gained ground in the centre, but Chlopicki charged at 
the head of the Polish Grenadiers, and drove them 
back. He received a wound, however, and, being 
attacked by a superior force, fell back in turn, followed 
by the Russians. 

Chlopicki saw that the battle would be lost if the 
enemy maintained their position in the centre, and 
thus interposed between the divisions of Skrzynecki 
and Szembeck. He ordered forward the former and 
a brigade of the latter, therefore, and with such effect 
was the charge delivered that the Russians were again 
forced back. At that critical moment, Chlopicki was 
struck by a cannon ball, and, as he was borne to the 
rear, Szacliowskoi’s corps came up, and the Russian 
cavalry charged the advancing battalions of Skrzynecki 
and Szembeck. Their first onset was resisted with 
heroic courage, but Szembeck was cut down by a 
cuirassier, and before the second charge the Poles fell 
back in confusion. The Russian cavalry pressed on, 
but the Polish cavalry met them, and, after a fierce 
conflict, the former were driven back upon Skrzynecki’s 
infantry, and suffered immense loss before they could 
extricate themselves. The Poles rallied again, and 
being now joined by the division of Krukowiecki, the 
Russians began to waver. Skrzynecki proposed a 
general charge, but Prince Radziwil, who had already 
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had the suburb of Praga fired to cover his retreat and 
uncover the guns on the ramparts of the city, con- 
sidered the situation hopeless, and ordered a retreat. 

The overflowing of the Vistula, consequent upon 
the melting of the snow, caused hostilities to be sus- 
pended for a month between the main bodies; but 
General Dwernicki, a commander of great energy and 
daring, kept the field with three thousand light 
cavalry, and defeated the Eussians in several minor 
encounters. Among those who had the direction of 
the revolution, the question of superseding Prince 
Eadziwil in the command of the army had become 
one of vital importance. The monarchical section 
supported the claim of Skrzynecki, who was also 
strongly recommended by Chlopicki ; the republicans 
urged those of Dwernicki, who held their views, and 
had lately attracted attention by his exploits. The 
former was selected ; he was brave, clever, and accom- 
plished, but vain, ambitious, and profligate. 

On the night of the 30th of March, Skrzynecki led 
the army out of the city so silently that the in- 
habitants were unaware of the movement, and crossed 
the bridge of Praga, upon which straw had been laid 
down, to prevent the sound of horses’ hoofs and 
gun-wlieels from reaching the ears of the enemy. 
Eybinski’s division marched to Zornki, and by day- 
break was on the flank of the Eussian division com- 
manded by Geismar, which was encamped in a forest 
at the foot of the hills on their right. There they 
halted while Colonel Eamorino, an Italian officer, led 
his regiment, under the cover of a thick fog, to the 
rear of Geismar’s position. When sufficient time had 
been allowed for this movement, Eybinski’s artillery 
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opened fire, and tlie enemy, surprised by the sudden- 
ness of the attack, fell into confusion. The Polish 
cavalry charged into the camp, and the Russians fled ; 
but in the rear was Ramorino’s regiment, which dashed 
at them with the bayonet, and killed or captured half 
the division. The remainder fell back in disorder 
upon the village of Dembewilkie, where General Rosen 
was posted with fifteen thousand men. That position 
was immediately charged by Skarzynski’s brigade of 
cavalry, and the Russians fled along the road to 
Minsk, leaving two thousand of their number dead 
upon the field, and six thousand prisoners and twelve 
guns in the hands of the Poles, whose loss did not 
exceed three hundred. 

Lubienski’s brigade pursued the flying enemy, and 
chased them through Minsk, capturing many more. 
If Skrzynecki had taken full advantage of this com- 
plete victory, the results to the cause of Poland might 
have been immense ; but he remained for some time 
inactive, while the enemy rallied, and the detached 
forces could gain only isolated victories, which 
diminished their strength while they added to their 
fame. Prondzynski attacked the Russians on the 
lOtli of April at Iganie, and completely routed them, 
a whole brigade, the flower of the imperial infantry, 
called by Alexander the Lions of Varna, laying down 
their arms. On the 16th, Dwernicki encountered 
Rudiger’s division at Brewel, and defeated it ; but 
during the night of the 25th Rudiger crossed the 
Austrian frontier, and by that manoeuvre, which was 
connived at by the Austrian Government, got into 
Dwernicki’s rear with twenty-five thousand men. 
The Polish General attempted to extricate himself by 
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a similar manoeuvre, but liis force bad no sooner 
crossed the frontier than it was surrounded by an 
Austrian army, and compelled to surrender. 

At length, on the 12tli of May, Skrzynecki quitted 
his camp at Kaluzyn, leaving a small force under 
Uminski to mask his movement, and marched to 
Sierock, where he arrived on the 14th. Diebitsch 
was encamped on the opposite side of the Bug, and 
the Grand Duke Michael, with the infantry of the 
Imperial Guard, occupied the village of Lomza ; while 
another Russian force, under Sacken, held the little 
town of Ostrolenka. As this last corps was isolated 
from the others, the numerical inferiority of the Poles 
should have dictated to Skrzynecki the policy of 
attacking the Grand Duke Michael with all his force, 
and endeavouring to drive him from his position 
before Diebitsch could cross the river with the main 
body. As great a blow might thus have been struck 
at the enemy as Rybinski had delivered on the 31st 
of March ; and Sacken might have been dealt with 
afterwards, if he had ventured to remain in his position. 
Instead of adopting this course, Skrzynecki divided 
his forces into two — one, under Lubienski, to watch 
Diebitsch, and prevent him from crossing the river ; 
the other, under his own direction, to attack the Grand 
Duke Michael at Lomza. 

Having thus divided his forces, he made the further 
mistake of detaching a portion of his own command 
to attack Sacken at Ostrolenka. The result of this 
error was, that Sacken retired upon Lomza, and ap- 
prised the Grand Duke of the movement, while 
Diebitsch left his camp in haste, and crossed the Bug 
in force to assist in defeating it. Lubienski’s division 
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withstood the attack with courage and firmness until 
the evening, when, being almost surrounded by the 
enemy, they forced their way through at the point of 
the bayonet, and effected a junction with Skrzynecki 
during the darkness of the night. The latter, on 
hearing the roar of artillery near the river, had fallen 
back upon Ostrolenka, without venturing to attack the 
Grand Duke, and thus abandoned his enterprise without 
a blow. 

Both armies concentrated themselves during the 
night, the Russians at Lomza, and the Poles at 
Ostrolenka ; and, on the 26th, Diebitsch directed his 
entire force against Skrzynecki, subjecting the town to 
a hot bombardment as he advanced. The Poles fell 
back, and a furious conflict ensued in the streets of 
the town, amidst the blazing ruins of the houses fired 
by the shells. The carnage was terrible, the Poles 
contesting stubbornly every foot of ground, and 
yielding it only when overpowered by numbers. 
Seventeen thousand corpses, more than half of which 
were Russian, were heaped in the streets of Ostro- 
lenka, when, as night fell upon the smoking ruins and 
the gory pavement, the Poles struggled out of the 
town, and began their retreat to Warsaw. 

During the movements that followed this defeat, 
portions of the Polish army became separated from 
the main body, and forced into Lithuania, where their 
presence revived the insurrection which had taken 
place on the retreat of Constantine. General Jan- 
kowski had been sent by the Provisional Government 
to support it, but he found himself confronted by a 
superior force of the enemy, and retreated. The ap- 
pearance of Gielgud, Chlapowski, Dembinski, and 
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Zalewski, with a considerable force, encouraged the 
Lithuanians so much that they were joined by twelve 
hundred young men, led by Prince Oginski, and three 
hundred students of the University of Wilna. 
Alarmed by this movement, which threatened his 
communications, Diebitsch detached Sacken to sup- 
press it, and a large force was concentrated at Wilna 
for that purpose. 

Seizing the opportunity afforded by the separation 
of Dembinski’s division from the main body, Sacken 
attacked the Poles with a great force ; and, though 
his left wing was repulsed by Zalewski, whose military 
qualities and patriotic zeal had gained for him rapid 
promotion, the centre and left of the Poles were de- 
feated, and Gielgud ordered a retreat. Zalewski, 
having driven back the Bussians, found himself alone 
on the field, and cut off from the main body ; but he 
led his division in good order to Merecz, crossed the 
Niemen, and took refuge in the forests of Augustow. 
Gielgud continued his retreat, leaving Dembinski and 
Zalewski to their fate, and, being closely pursued by 
Sacken, was forced upon Prussian territory, and 
obliged to surrender. He had been for some time 
suspected of lukewarmness in the national cause, and 
this disaster so exasperated his officers that one of 
them, named Skalski, shot him dead on the spot. 

JDernbinski, finding himself unable to maintain his 
position in Lithuania after the retreat of Gielgud, had, 
in the meantime, led his division southward, and 
reached Warsaw on the 3rd of August, having 
marched five hundred and fifty miles in twenty-five 
days, in which time he had crossed ten rivers, and 
preserved his corps intact. He entered Warsaw 
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amidst enthusiastic acclamations, which were rendered 
all the more fervent by the contrast which his return 
afforded to the failures of Gielgud and Jankowski, and 
the blunders which had brought about the disastrous 
defeat of Ostrolenka. Both Skrzynecki and J ankowski 
had been received with cries of “Treachery !” and the 
popular excitement was so great that the Provisional 
Government deemed it expedient to appease it by 
ordering the latter’s arrest. The monarchical party 
defeated, by a narrow majority, a resolution moved in 
the Diet declaring Skrzynecki unfit for the chief com- 
mand of the army, but they could not prevent the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the cause 
of his defeat. He thereupon resigned the command, 
and, on the popular excitement culminating in a 
tumult, during which the prisons were forced, and 
Jankowski and some Russian spies and Polish traitors 
hanged by the mob, his example was followed by the 
Provisional Government. 

Their successors were chosen by the Diet from the 
Republican party, and they had in General Kruko- 
wiecki, the new President, a leader of great ability and 
energy. Dembinski, who belonged to the same party, 
was appointed to the command of the army, and a 
better selection could not have been made. On the 
19th of August, three days after this change in the 
political situation, a council of war was held. Kru- 
kowiecki proposed to attack the Russians before the 
city; Dembinski, that the capital should be abandoned, 
and a rapid march made into Lithuania, to stir into a 
flame the smouldering embers of the extinguished 
revolt there ; Uminski, that one half of the army 
should continue to hold Warsaw, while the remainder 
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marched into Polachia, along the right bank of the 
Vistula, to procure supplies to enable them to withstand 
a siege. Of these plans, that of Krukowiecki has 
generally been regarded as the best, and it certainly 
presented the advantage of leaving Dembinski’s open 
for adoption, in the event of defeat. Uminski’s pro- 
position found the largest amount of support, how- 
ever, and half the army marched out under Bamorino, 
now a General. Krukowiecki resolved to embody the 
workmen, as a substitute for the strength thus lost, 
and Zalewski succeeded in organising an urban guard 
of twenty thousand men ; but the monarchical party, 
by spreading the alarm of another tumult, procured 
their disbandment. 

During the pause in the strife within the limits of 
Constantine’s rule which followed the battle of Ostro- 
lenka, both the Viceroy and Diebitsch died of cholera, 
and the latter was succeeded in the command of the 
Bussian army by Marshal Paskewitch. The new 
commander determined to attack Warsaw on the 
south, and crossing the Vistula at Thorn, marched 
along its left bank. 

On the 6th of September a general assault was 
made by the Bussians, a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand strong, supported by the fire of two hundred guns. 
After some hard fighting, the assailants penetrated 
into the suburb of Wola, the Poles retiring before them 
in good order, and contesting every foot of ground as 
obstinately as they had done at Ostrolenka. As this 
success of the enemy was obviously the thin end of 
the wedge, a determined effort was made to recover 
the lost ground ; but, after a sanguinary struggle, the 
Poles were again driven back, and the suburb remained 
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during the night in the possession of the enemy. On 
the following morning Paskewitch summoned the 
defenders to make an unconditional surrender ; and, 
on receiving a refusal, ordered the renewal of the 
assault, under the cover of a tremendous cannonade. 
The Poles resisted the attack with undiminished 
courage, and Krukowiecki, having recalled Ramorino, 
hoped to hold the Russians at hay until he should 
arrive. Even without Eamorino’s aid, the result of 
the sanguinary conflict was for hours doubtful. The 
Polish cannon, ably directed by Soltyk, who showed 
himself on this occasion as admirable an artillery 
officer as he was a senator and a historian, and Bern, 
who had won his first laurels at Ostrolenka, made 
terrible havoc among the advancing columns of the 
assailants, and the infantry behaved with a gallantry 
which has never been surpassed. Gradually, however, 
the ramparts were stormed at every point, and at the 
close of the afternoon, when the city was burning on 
every side, and hundreds of houses were wrecked by 
the bursting of shells, while the Poles still fell back, 
overpowered by numbers, Krukowiecki capitulated, 
on the condition of the Polish troops being allowed to 
march out. 

Five thousand of the defenders of Warsaw had been 
slain, however, and four thousand were prisoners. 
The Russian loss was officially stated at five thousand 
four hundred, but it is believed to have been much 
greater, some writers asserting it to have been nearer 
twenty thousand. General Malachowski marched to 
Modlin with the defenders of Warsaw, and, being 
joined by the garrison and many parties of fugitives, 
found himself, in a short time, at the head of twenty- 
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seven thousand men. He had very little ammunition, 
however, and there was no other prospect than to sur- 
render or die fighting. Dissensions broke out, and he 
resigned the command to Eybinski, who led the rem- 
nant of the Polish army across the frontier, and laid 
down their arms on Prussian territory rather than sur- 
render to the Eussians. Eamorino had already taken 
refuge in Austria, and the downfall of the hopes of 
Poland were complete. 

Some of the leaders of the revolution were captured, 
and suffered on the scaffold, or were transported to the 
convict settlements in Siberia. Others escaped, and 
became scattered over the whole of Europe. Some of 
these located themselves in Paris and London, and 
earned a living as teachers of languages or music ; 
many, destitute of all resources, were pensioned by the 
French Government, and had their abode fixed at 
Besangon. Others took up their abode at Geneva, and 
formed, a few years later, the nucleus of a new secret 
association with the same object as the Templars. 




CHAPTER XII. 


YOUNG ITALY. 


HILE the vibrations of the French Revolution 



* * were being felt throughout Europe, and the 
Carbonari were preparing for the insurrection in the 
Papal dominions, the mind of one of the noblest 
Italians that have ever lived, and whose name will go 
down to posterity with that of Cola di Rienzi, was 
occupied with the draft of another of those mys- 
terious associations whose principles, aims, and actions 
I have undertaken to record. La Giovine Italia — 
Young Italy — sprang from the impression of the- 
hopeless barrenness of Carbonarism which, the past 
failures"'of' 111 at organisation had made upon the 
liberty-loving and humanity -loving heart of- Giuseppe 
Mazzini, who had then little more than attained his. 
majority. 

This remarkable man, whose name is indelibly 
associated with the movement for achieving the 
independence of Italy, was born at Genoa in 1805. 
His father was a physician in considerable practice, 
and was regarded as one of the most eminent men of 
his profession of whom Italy could boast. He held 
a professorship in the University of Genoa, and was 
highly esteemed by the scientific men of his age and 
country. He does not seem to have entertained 
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much active sympathy with his son’s views, but he 
was tenderly attached to him by paternal impulse and 
affection. He died in 1848, leaving a widow who 
ardently admired her son’s noble character, and 
shared with enthusiasm his political sentiments and 
aspirations. 

Mazzini commenced his studies at the University 
of Genoa at the age of thirteen, and soon surprised 
every one about him, as much by the extreme 
generosity with which he bestowed his pocket-money, 
his books, and even his clothes, upon such of his 
fellow-students as needed them, as by the progress 
which he made in his studies. One of his fellow- 
students states that “ he could never be made to 
observe the foolish forms and ceremonies prescribed 
to the students in those days, from an instinctive 
abhorrence of all merely arbitrary rule ; neither threats 
nor the various modes of persecution adopted towards 
him by the professors could induce him to comply 
with these childish observances, and finally the pro- 
fessors themselves had to give way, and, respecting 
his moral character and his great talents, feign to be 
unconscious of his deficiencies in these respects.” He 
was only sixteen years of age when an article from 
his pen appeared in the Antologia , a magazine pub- 
lished at Florence, which drew upon him the attention 
of the authorities, and marked him out for proscription 
at the first convenient opportunity. Even at that 
early age he began his life-long habit of wearing only 
black garments — “ fancying myself in mourning for 
my country,” as he used to say. 

Leaving the University at the age of eighteen, he 
applied himself to the study of the law, with a view 
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to the bar • but literature and politics engrossed most 
of his attention even then, and all merely selfish 
considerations were as completely ignored as they 
were throughout his future life. Ilis thoughts turn- 
ing constantly upon the political condition of his 
country, he was induced to join the Carbonari, still 
directed by Buonarotti from his refuge in Geneva, but 
a mere shadow of what that organisation had once 

been. 

“ I was conducted one evening,’ 5 says Mazzini, “ to 
a house near San Georgio, where, after ascending to 
the topmost storey, I found the person by whom I was 
to be initiated. This person was — as I afterwards 
learned — a certain Baimondo Doria, half Corsican, 
half Spaniard, a man advanced in years, and of a 
forbidding countenance. He informed me, with 
much solemnity, that the persecutions of the Govern- 
ment, and the caution and prudence required in order 
to reach the aim, rendered numerous assemblies im- 
possible ; and that I should therefore be spared 
certain ordeals, ceremonies, and symbolical rites. 
He questioned me as to my readiness to act, and to 
obey the instructions which would be transmitted to 
me from time to time, and to sacrifice myself, if 
necessary, for the good of the Order. Then, after 
desiring me to kneel, he unsheathed a dagger, and 
recited the formula of oath administered to the 
initiated of the first or lowest rank, causing me to 
repeat it after him. He then communicated to me 
two or three signs by which to recognise the brethren, 
and dismissed me.”* 


* Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. 
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He soon became dissatisfied with the connexion, 
deeming 1 the aims of the Carbonari vague and in- 
definite, and their plans crude and ill- digested. The 
members had at that time to contribute five francs 
per month to the Carbonaro treasury, besides paying 
an entrance fee of twenty francs ; and Mazzini saw 
that a barrier was thus raised against the admission 
of working men, and even, in many cases, of poor 
students like himself. He thought that the liberation 
of Italy must be the work of all, it having become 
evident that no aid was to be expected from France ; 
and he found nothing talked of among the Carbonari 
but Lafayette and the Grand Lodge of Paris. He 
withdrew from them, therefore, and set himself the 
task of organising a new association which should be 
national in its scope, and aim at the unity of Italy as 
an independent democratic republic. 

Before he had completed the details of his plan, 
however, he was arrested on the suspicion of being 
concerned in the movements of the Carbonari ; and, 
though the charge was not substantiated, he was 
retained in custody, and, without being charged with 
any other offence, was kept in solitary confinement 
for six months in the fortress of Savona. On his 
liberation, he was ordered to leave Italy — in his own 
words, consigned to “ the hell of exile — that lingering, 
bitter, agonising death, which none can know but the 
exile himself, that consumption of the soul which has 
but one hope to console it.” He removed to Mar- 
seilles, where he resumed his design, and formed the 
nucleus of a Society soon to be famous among the 
refugees from Modena, Parma, and the Romagna, 
who numbered about a thousand. 
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These refugees had already formed an association 
called the Apophasimenes, described by Mazzini as 
“a sort of military organisation— -a complex mixture 
of oaths and symbols, with a multiplicity of grades 
and ranks, and an exaggeration of discipline calculated 
to destroy that enthusiasm of the heart which is the 
source of all great enterprises, and utterly devoid of 
any dominant moral principle.” Mazzini would have 
nothing to do with this association, at the head of 
which was Carlo Bianco, under the superior direction 
of Buonarotti. He argued that the Apophasimenes 
had either been concerned in the late insurrection, in 
which case they were all marked men or exiles ; or 
they had stood aloof from it, which he contended 
was a sign of weakness. He resolved to proceed 
with his own design, trusting that he would be able 
to draw to him both the Apophasimenes and the 
Carbonari. 

Having submitted a sketch of Young Italy to 
friends at Genoa, and received their approval, he 
drew up the statutes of the Society, commencing as 
follows : — 

“Young Italy is a brotherhood oh Italians who 
believe in a law of Progress and Duty, and are con- 
vinced that Italy is destined to become one nation — 
convinced also that she possesses sufficient strength 
within herself to become one, and that the ill-success 
of her former efforts is to be attributed, not to the 
weakness, but to the misdirection of the revolutionary 
elements within her — that the secret of force lies in 
constancy and unity of effort. They join this Associa- 
tion in the firm intent of consecrating both thought 
and action to the great aim of reconstituting Italy as 
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one independent sovereign nation of free men and 
equals.” 

The third section declared the aim to he revolution, 
and the establishment of the unity of Italy under the 
Republican form of Government, resting on the widest 
basis. The fourth described the means by which this 
aim was to be accomplished. 

“ The means by which Young Italy proposes to 
reach its aim are — education and instruction, to be 
adopted simultaneously, and made to harmonise with 
each other. Education must ever be directed to teach 
by example, word, and pen, the necessity of insur- 
rection. Insurrection, whenever it can be realised, 
must be so conducted as to render it a means of 
national education. Education, though of necessity 
secret in Italy, will be public out of Italy. 

“ The members of Young Italy will aid in collect- 
ing and maintaining a fund for the expenses of the 
printing and diffusion of the works of the Association. 
The mission of the Italian exiles is to constitute an 
apostolate. The instructions and intelligence indis- 
pensable as preparatory to action will be secret both 
in Italy and abroad. 

“The character of the insurrection must be national ; 
the programme of the insurrection must contain the 
germ of the programme of future Italian nationality. 
Wheresoever the initiative of insurrection shall take 
place, the flag raised and the aims proposed will be 
Italian. That aim being the formation of a nation, 
the insurrection will act in the name of the na'tion, 
and rely upon the people, hitherto neglected, for its 
support. That aim being the conquest of the whole 
of Italy, in whatever province the insurrection may 
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arise, its operations with regard to other provinces 
will be conducted on a principle of invasion and ex- 
pansion the most energetic and the broadest possible.” 

The organisation was simple, there being only two 
grades, the Initiated and the Initiators. The former 
were not allowed to affiliate, and only men of intelli- 
gence and prudence were admitted to the second 
grade. The contribution of members was fixed at 
fifty centimes per month. The central committee, 
sitting in Marseilles, or elsewhere beyond the Italian 
frontier, with Mazzini at the head, had the general 
direction of the movement ; and the details were 
managed by local committees formed in the chief cities 
of Italy, assisted by a director of the Initiators. The 
groups of Initiated, each headed by an Initiator, were 
called congregations. The flag of the Society was the 
present Italian tricolour — red, white, and green, with 
the words Liberty, Equality, Humanity, on one side, and 
on the other Unity, I ndejjendej ice. The symbol was a 
branch of cypress, in memory of the martyrs of 
Italian liberty, with the motto, “Now and for ever.” 
The oath taken by the members was as follows : — 

“ In the name of God and of Italy — in the name of 
all the martyrs of the holy Italian cause who have 
fallen beneath foreign and domestic tyranny — by the 
duties which bind me to the land wherein God has 
placed me, and to the brothers whom God has given 
me — by the love, innate in ali men, I bear to the 
country that gave my mother birth, and will be the 
home of my children — by the hatred, innate in all 
men, I bear to evil, injustice, usurpation, and arbitrary 
rule — by the blush that rises to my brow when I 
stand before the citizens of other lands, to know that 
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I have no rights of citizenship, no country, and no 
national flag — by the aspiration that thrills my soul 
towards that liberty for which it was created, and is 
impotent to exert ; towards the good it was created to 
strive after, and is impotent to achieve in the silence 
and isolation of slavery — by the memory of our former 
greatness and the sense of our present degradation — 
by the tears of Italian mothers for their sons dead on 
the scaffold, in prison, or in exile — by the sufferings 
of the millions — 

“ I, , believing in the mission entrusted 

by God to Italy, and the duty of every Italian to 
strive to attempt its fulfilment — convinced that where 
God has ordained that a nation shall be, he has given 
the requisite power to create it ; that the people are 
the depositaries of that power, and that in its right 
direction, for the people, and by the people, lies the 
secret of victory — convinced that virtue consists in 
action and sacrifice, and strength in union and con- 
stancy of purpose — I give my name to Young Italy, 
an association of men holding the same faith, and 
swear — 

“ To dedicate myself wholly and for ever to the 
endeavour with them to constitute Italy one free, in- 
dependent, Republican nation — to promote, by every 
means in my power, whether by written or spoken 
word, or by action, the education of my Italian 
brothers towards the aim of Young Italy; towards 
association, the sole means of its accomplishment; and 
to virtue, which alone can render the conquest last- 
ing — to abstain from enrolling myself in any other 
association from this time forth — to obey all the in- 
structions, in conformity with the spirit of Young 
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Italy, given me by those who represent with me the 
union of my Italian brothers, and to keep the secret 
of these instructions, even at the cost of my life — to 
assist my brothers of t lie Association both by action 
and counsel — 

“ Now AM) FOR EVER ! 

“ This do 1 swear, invoking upon my head the wrath 
of God, the abhorrence of man, and the infamy of the 
perjurer, if I ever betray the whole or a part of this 
my oath.” 

Mazzini claimed for this Societ} r that, by suppress- 
ing the condemnation to death pronounced b} r the 
Carbonari, and similar associations formed in Italy, 
by substituting the theory of duty for that of rights 
as its basis, by adopting a definite programme, and 
by repudiating foreign aid, it was separated from all 
anterior secret societies ; and that by superseding 
“ the tyranny of invisible chiefs, ignoble blind 
obedience, empty symbolism, multiple hierarchies, 
and the spirit of vengeance,” it “ closed the period of 
political sects, and initiated that of educational asso- 
ciations.” He was himself the first to take the oath 
which he had formulated, and, having formed the 
nucleus of the Society among the refugees at Mar- 
seilles, sent the statutes to his friends, the brothers 
Ruffini at Genoa, and Guerazzi and Bini at Leghorn, 
with instructions for the propaganda, the spirit of 
which is sufficiently indicated by the following ex- 
tracts : — 

“You have to elevate a new banner, and you must 
seek its supporters among the young, who are capable 
of enthusiasm, energ} 7- , and sacrifice. Tell them the 
whole truth. Let them know all as to our aim and 
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intent. We can then rely upon them, if they accept 
it. The great error of the past has been that of 
entrusting the fate of the country to individuals 
rather than to principles. Combat this error, and 
preach faith, not in names, but in the people, in our 
rights, and in God. 

“ Teach your followers that they must choose tlieir 
leaders among men who seek their inspiration from 
revolution, not from the previous order of things. 
Lay bare all the errors committed in 1831, and do 
not conceal the faults of the leaders. JTepe.at inces- 
santly that the salvation of Italy lies in her people. 
The lever of the people is action — continuous action ; 
action ever renewed, without allowing o ne’s se lf to be 
overcome or disheartened by first defeats. 

“ Avoid compromises. They are almost always 
immoral, as well as dangerous. 

“ Do not deceive yourselves with any idea of the 
possibility of avoiding war, a war both bloody and 
inexorable with Austria. Seek rather, as soon as you 
feel you are strong enough, to promote it. Bevolu- 
tionary war should always take the offensive. By 
being the first to attack, you inspire your enemies 
with terror, and your friends with courage and con- 
fidence. 

“ Hope nothing from foreign governments. They 
will never be really willing to aid you until you have 
shown that you are strong enough to conquer with- 
out them. Put no trust in diplomacy, but disconcert 
its intrigues by beginning the struggle, and by pub- 
licity in all things. 

“ Hover rise in any other name than that of Italy, 
and of all Italy. If you gain your first battle in the 
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name of a principle, and with your own forces alone, 
it will give you the position of initiators among the 
peoples, and you will have them for companions in 
the second. And should } r ou fall, you will at least 
have helped to educate your countrymen, and leave 
behind you a programme to direct the generations to 
^come.” / 

The first congregations were formed at Genoa and 
Leghorn, but the organisation gradually spread all 
over the Peninsula. The correspondence passed from 
the Initiated to the Initiators, and through these to 
the local directors, who submitted it to the Italian 
committees, by whom it was forwarded to Mazzini. 
There were no signs of recognition adopted, they 
having been found dangerous ; but a watchword, a 
piece of paper cut into a certain shape, and a peculiar 
grip, were used to accredit messengers between the 
central committee and the congregations. These 
were changed every three months. 

A manifesto, setting forth the principles of the 
Association, was extensively circulated towards the 
close of 1831, and pioneered the journal La Giovine 
Italia , which became the organ of the new movement, 
and had able contributors in Mazzini, Gioberti, 
Guerazzi, Campanella, and others. The contributions 
and the sale paid the expenses. Mazzini was the 
editor, Cecilia worked upon the paper as a compo- 
sitor, Lamberti corrected the proofs, another refugee 
acted as porter — all giving their services gratuitously’. 
Some sailors on the steamers running between Mar- 
seilles and Genoa, Leghorn and Civita Veccliia, and 
the agent of the company owning the Neapolitan 
steamers, conveyed the journals and pamphlets of the 
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Society ; those intended for Genoa being sent to an 
unsuspected commercial firm at Leghorn ; those for 
Leghorn, to a house of like repute at Civita Vecchia ; 
and so on. By this means the scrutiny of the police 
and customs’ officers was avoided at the port first 
touched at, the packet remaining in the charge of the 
person to whom it was entrusted until a correspon- 
dent of Mazzini’s, who expected it, went aboard and 
landed it, concealed about his person. 

When the existence of tlie Society came to be sus- 
pected — when searches were made for its publications, 
and the Piedmontese Government offered rewards for 
the discovery of the authors, and decreed the penalty 
of two years’ imprisonment and a heavy fine for non- 
denunciation, the papers were sent in barrels of 
pumice-stone, or any other light and cheap commo- 
dity, which were filled in a warehouse hired for the 
purpose, and consigned to traders, in the Italian ports, 
who were ignorant of their contents, by commission 
agents who were equally in the dark. Initiators, 
apprised of their despatch, waited upon the con- 
signees, selected for purchase the barrels indicated by 
a number which had been communicated to them, 
and which alone contained the papers. 

The congregations of Young Italy multiplied 
rapidly, especially in Lombardy, Tuscany, and the 
Papal States. Messengers were constantly passing 
between the central committee and the local com- 
mittees in Italy, and secret and secure means of com- 
munication were found even in the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces. The demand for La Giuvine Italia was ever 
increasing, and all who read were initiated. Secret 
presses were set up at Genoa and Leghorn to repro- 
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duee it, and to print pamphlets and hand-bills inspired 
by local circumstances. In less than a year Young 
Italy was the dominant Society of the Peninsula. 

The attention of the Trench Government was 
drawn at length to the work of Mazzini and his 
friends; and in August, 1832, he was ordered to quit 
Trance. Residence at Marseilles being important to 
the apostolate, he concealed himself, and for more 
than a year evaded the search of the police, living 
all that time in one room, incessantly occupied in 
writing, correcting proofs, correspondence, and mid- 
night interviews with friends from Italy and the leading 
French republicans, notably Armand Carrel, Godefroi 
Cavaignac, and Armand Marrast. Victor Vian became 
the ostensible editor of the journal ; and when the 
prefect of Marseilles threatened with expulsion those 
whom the police suspected of being the contributors 
and compositors, the contributors distributed them- 
selves among the neighbouring villages, and the 
Italian compositors were succeeded by Frenchmen. 
The spies of the prefect became the spies of Mazzini, 
and kept him constantly informed of the measures to 
be adopted for his discovery ; and when his retreat was 
at length discovered, an individual who resembled him 
was substituted lor him, and proceeded to the frontier 
with an escort of gendarmes ; while Mazzini returned 
to his lodging in the uniform of a National Guard. 

While the chief of Young Italy was in concealment 
at Marseilles, one Emiliani, formerly groom of the 
Duke of Modena, and then acting as a spy of that 
sovereign, was attacked at Rhodez by some Italian 
refugees ; and about six months afterwards he and a 
fellow spy named Lazzareschi were mortally wounded 
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in a cafe bj r an Italian refugee named Gavioli. There 
is no doubt that the crime was committed from poli- 
tical motives, or from the feeling that the safety of 
the refugees was endangered by the presence of the 
victims in that neighbourhood ; but the Moniteur 
went beyond this reasonable surmise, and announced 
that the victims had been condemned by a secret and 
unlawful tribunal, of which Mazzini had been pre- 
sident, aud Cecilia secretary. It even published what 
was alleged to be a copy of the judgment, with those 
names attached. Mazzini protested in the Tribune 
against this statement, and challenged the authors of 
the calumny to produce the original document. 
They could not produce it, and they were silenced ; 
but Gisquet, then prefect of police, revived the 
calumny in his “ Memoires,” published in 1840. 
Mazzini prosecuted him, and obtained a judgment. 
Hut Sir James Graham did not hesitate, five years 
afterwards, to repeat the foul story, for which he 
found it necessary to apologise in the House of 
Commons, and to acknowledge that he had ascer- 
tained that no evidence existed that could inculpate 
Mazzini. 

About the time of the murder of Emiliaili and 
Lazzareschi, some amendments were made in the 
statutes of the Association. Every member received 
a nom da guerre , in order the better to avoid detec- 
tion by the police ; that of Garibaldi was Borel. 
The contribution was required to be according to the 
member’s circumstances ; and the committee had 
power given them to grant exemptions in the case of 
tb.ose who were too poor to contribute to the fund. 
Every member was required, however, to provide him- 
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self with a musket and fifty rounds of ammunition. 
A sign was adopted for use by all the members, and 
changed every three months, or oftener, if an earlier 
change was deemed necessary. 

The society of the Apophasimenes merged at this 
time in Young Italy, and Carlo Bianco joined the 
central committee. The weak and isolated lodges of 
Italian Carbonari adopted its creed ; and Buonarotti 
entered into friendly correspondence with Mazzini 
for the furtherance of their common object. The 
Society now numbered among its members Depretis, 
Pareto, and Bastogi, afterwards Ministers ; Matteuci, 
since a senator ; Cempini, son of the Minister of that 
name ; the Marquis of Boveredo, Professor Corsini, 
and the advocate Azario. It had grown so strong that 
the time seemed to have come when the thought of 
all might be allowed to find expression in deeds. 

After much anxious consideration of the matter, it 
was resolved that the movement should commence 
at Genoa and Alessandria, and that the refugees 
should then enter Savoy, in order to divide the forces 
of the enemy, and establish communication with the 
French republicans, who were then organising a 
revolt in Lyons. The Piedmontese army was sounded ; 
the superior officers stood aloof, but the subalterns 
were found ready, the Society having members in 
nearly every regiment, and centres of action in some 
of the garrisons, especially in the artillery corps of 
Genoa and Alessandria. General Giffienga promised 
his support in the event of the revolt showing 
strength ; and no doubt was felt that the whole army 
would be guided by the same rule. In the event of 
success, a Provisional Government was to be formed 
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by the delegation of a member from each of the local 
committees ; and when the Austrians bad been ex- 
pelled, a Parliament was to be convened in Ptome, to 
frame a Constitution for the whole of Italy. 

While this plot was maturing, the Piedmontese 
Government, having become aware of the existence of 
a formidable secret society, was making great efforts 
to discover it ; but misled by reliance on the experience 
of 1821, was searching for it where it was not to be 
found. The pursuit of political amelioration begins 
with the upper classes, and is continued downward 
with the diffusion of education ; hence the movement 
that had a dozen years before been one of the 
aristocracy was now popular. Marquises and Counts 
were much fewer in the ranks of Young Italy 
than in those of the Carbonari ; and the police did 
not seek for traces of the plot where they were most 
likely to be found. It happened, however, that one 
Miglio, a sergeant of sappers, had a quarrel with a 
comrade about a woman ; swords were drawn, and 
they were put under arrest. Some threatening words 
uttered by one of the rivals created suspicion ; a 
search was made, and some torn pamphlets and a list 
of names were found. 

This discovery gave the police a clue to the plot ; 
and the number of arrests that followed created 
general consternation. Nobles, officers of the army, 
members of the learned professions, shopkeepers, 
artisans, soldiers, crowded the prisons of Genoa, 
Alessandria, Turin, and Chambery. Every artifice 
was resorted to by the authorities for the purpose of 
obtaining disclosures. A man was introduced into 
Miglio’s cell, who pretended to be in the plot, and to 
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have means of secret communication. The unsuspect- 
ing sergeant gave him a letter to a relative, which was 
immediately handed to the police, and produced on 
his trial as evidence against him.* The mothers, 
wives, and sisters of prisoners were induced to exhort 
them to make disclosures, in the hope of saving their 
lives. Pretended confessions were paraded before 
them, and allegations made of arrests and executions 
which had not taken place, with the view of extorting 
revelations from their fears. 

Mazzini, on hearing of these arrests, wrote imme- 
diately to Jacopo Ttuffini : “ Act at once, if possible ; 
if not, you are lost.” Ruffini and his associates in the 
plot hesitated. The Government had not discovered 
much ; precautions had been adopted, such as excluding 
civilians from the barracks ; if the movement failed, 
they might be supposed to have given the signal 
hastily, in the hope of saving themselves. The official 
gazette of Turin was alarming the public mind by 
false reports of mines discovered under magazines of 
ammunition, poison found in the rooms of the arrested 
officers, and a plot to burn the capital. Nothing was 
attempted. Executions followed the arrests on a scale 
that testified to the fears of Charles Albert and his 
Ministers. The first who suffered was Captain Tam- 
burelli, who was executed at Chambery on the 22nd 
of May ; the next was Lieutenant Tola, at the same 
place, on the 11th of June; three days later five 
sergeants suffered the extreme penalty at Alessandria, 
and another at Chambery ; on the following day, a 
fencing-master, named Gavotta, and a sergeant of 


* Louis Blanc's History of Ten Years. 
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grenadiers were executed at Genoa; finally, on the 
2:2nd, Vocchieri, a lawyer, was executed at Ales- 
sandria. 

These eleven executions were far from having 
emptied the prisons. Two more of the accused, 
Noli and Moja, who belonged to the trading class, 
were condemned to imprisonment for life ; Dr. Orsini, 
Lieutenant Thappuz, and Lupo, a jeweller, to twenty 
years’ imprisonment ; General Guillot to ten years, 
and many more to periods of imprisonment ranging 
from two to five years. The Marquises of Spinola 
and Durazzo, and Count Cambiasis were liberated ; 
Jacopo Ruffini committed suicide by opening a vein 
in his neck with a nail ; the Marquises of Roveredo 
and Cattaneo, the landowner Gentilini, the advocates 
Scovazzi and Berghini, the surgeon Scotti, Giovanni 
Ruffini, Colonel Berberis, Lieutenants Ardoino and 
Vaccarezza, and four sergeants escaped to swell the 
ranks of the refugees, but, together with Mazzini, had 
sentence of death pronounced against them in their 
absence. 

Notwithstanding these severities, and the dispersion 
of those who avoided arrest, another attempt at insur- 
rection was made at Genoa before the end of the year, 
but failed ; a result which was attributed by Mazzini 
to the youth and inexperience of the leaders. Gari- 
baldi was implicated in this affair, and had, in 
consequence, to leave Italy ; and Mazzini, finding 
his position at Marseilles no longer tenable, removed 
to Geneva, where he had already cultivated friendly 
relations with Jacques Fazy, the leader of the demo- 
cratic party in that city. Celeste Menotti, brother of 
the Modenese Minister, Agostino, and Giambattista 
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Ruflini, Kicolo Fabrizi, Giuseppe Lamberti, and other 
refugees were resident in Geneva ; and Bianco, 
Gentilini, Scovazzi, and others at Nyon. An in- 
surrection in Savoy, with the view of uniting that 
province to Switzerland, was planned, with the com- 
plicity of many of the citizens of Chambery, Annecy, 
Thonon, Bonneville, Evain, and other towns, and 
with an ulterior view to a similar movement in the 
Tyrol, the whole design having for its object the 
interposition of a neutral territory along the whole 
frontier of Italy, as a barrier against France and 
Austria. 

General Rarnorino, who had acquired some distinc- 
tion while serving with the Polish army of inde- 
pendence during the preceding year, was at this time 
the idol of the Italians, who fondly believed that thev 
beheld in him the future deliverer of their country 
from the domination of Austria. He was warmly 
recommended to Mazzini by the committees, and by 
the wealthy patriots who furnished the funds by 
which the movement was to be sustained • and the 
chief, though he felt doubtful of Rarnorino, hesitated 
to reject him, lest he should be suspected of jealousy. 
He had his character studied by two agents whom he 
deemed trustworthy, therefore ; and, their reports 
being satisfactory, he invited Rarnorino to join him 
at Geneva. A plan was concerted between them for 
an expedition into Savoy in two columns, one of 
which was to start from Lyons, and the other from 
Geneva. It was arranged that Rarnorino should 
lead the former, and he received a sum of forty 
thousand francs for expenses, and set out for Lyons, 
accompanied by a young man, recommended to him 
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by Mazzini as a secretary, but who served the latter 
also as a spy upon the General. 

The activity of Mazzini at this time was wonderful. 
He bought arms at St. Etienne and Liege, corre- 
sponded with Polish and German refugees at Berne 
and Zurich, enrolled new members, and urged the 
Carbonari of France to attempt a diversion. But 
BuOnarotti opposed the enterprise, and, if there was 
no jealousy between the two associations, there was 
certainly no co-operation. Buonarotti did_not yield 
to Mazzini in his love of their country, but they 
differed as to the means as much as to the end. 
“ All Mazzini’s companions,” says M. Louis Blanc, 
“were not influenced by the same holy belief, and 
the same love of humanity as himself. Buonarotti 
thought that truth ought to have defenders worthy of 
her, and that they alone are worthy to serve the 
people who honour them by their virtue.” But when 
was a revolution accomplished solely by virtuous and 
purely disinterested men ? Buonarotti waited for 
such, and he waited in vain; he might as well have 
expected an intervention of angels. 

Bamorino proceeded from Lyons to Paris, and from 
that city reported to Mazzini unexpected obstacles. 
A month, two months, three months passed away, and 
Mazzini became impatient. Secret agents of the 
police had presented themselves in Geneva, and the 
refugees were eager to set out for the frontier. There 
was, just before this time, a number of Polish refugees 
resident at Besarx^on, and subsisting upon allowances 
made to them by the French Government and the 
benevolence of the French Liberals. The support of 
these men to the cause of Italian independence had 
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been secured, and they had left Besan^on for the pur- 
pose of fulfilling their engagements. The Government 
of Louis Philippe, established under the sanction of 
the Holy Alliance, had no intention of aiding the 
revolution, either in Poland or Italy; and the Soult- 
Thiers Ministiy manifested a great desire for the 
return of the Polish refugees to Besamjon, making 
them liberal offers to induce them to abandon an 
undertaking with which the Ministers of Louis 
Philippe were probably well acquainted. 

Bamorino, importuned at the beginning of 1834 by 
the emissaries of Mazzini, confessed that nothing had 
been prepared at Lyons, and returned ten thousand 
francs out of the forty thousand which he had received 
for the purposes of the expedition. More than ever 
uneasy concerning the General, and anxious for the 
enterprise which Bamorino’s procrastination was 
endangering, Mazzini made the final arrangements 
for the expedition, and summoned the military leader 
to Geneva. Bamorino should have reached that city 7 " 
on the 20th of January; he did not arrive until the 
evening of the 31st. The conference which he then 
had with 'his political chief was not a pleasant one. 
The presentiment of a coming danger cast a gloom 
over both ; Mazzini suspected Bamorino, who feared 
that his treachery had been discovered. 

The affiliated of Savoy were assembled at St. 
Julien, and Mazzini proposed that they should com- 
mence the enterprise by seizing that town, judging 
that he could defeat the machinations of Bamorino, if 
he were really as treacherous as he was suspected of 
being, when once the expedition was fairly launched, 
and a blow had been struck. Bamorino assented, 
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and it was arranged that the refugees should move 
towards the frontier in two bodies, one of which was 
to start from Geneva, under the direction of the 
General, and the other to cross the lake from Nyon, 
where the arms and ammunition were stored, under 
the leadership of a Pole named Grabski, a brave man, 
but without much experience in war. Mazzini was 
to accompany the column from Geneva, which was to 
direct its course to Carouge, on the frontier, and be 
joined by the other on the road to St. Julien. 

The authorities of Geneva were not unaware of the 
movement that was contemplated, and they adopted 
measures for its frustration. When the time came 
for the departure of the refugees, the militia were 
under arms, gendarmes posted at the gates, and the 
ferry-boats under an embargo. The sympathies of 
the inhabitants and the militia were so unmistakably 
manifested for the refugees, however, that the magis- 
trates found it advisable to abandon their purpose at 
the eleventh hour, and allow the pioneers of Italian 
liberty to depart. Grabskks party left Nyon at the 
same time with the arms and ammunition; but the 
attention of the authorities had been drawn to the 
movement by the foolishness of the German refugees, 
who started in large parties, wearing cockades of the 
German tricolour, and they were overtaken before 
the lake was crossed, the arms seized, and the men 
forced to return. 

Mazzini’s suspicions of Ramorino were confirmed 
by his conduct after leaving Geneva. Instead of 
marching upon St. Julien, he led his column along 
the southern shore of the lake, and answered eva- 
sively the questions of Mazzini as to their destina- 
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tion, and the reasons for the change of route. Bad 
weather, fatigue, anxiety, and sleepless nights threw 
Mazzini into a fever, and he was sent back to Geneva 
in a peasant’s cart. The refugees began to murmur. 
Ramorino then told them plainly that they were 
engaged in a mad and useless undertaking, and that 
the best thing they could do was to return to Swit- 
zerland. 

This affair caused the foreign refugees to be ex- 
pelled from Switzerland, and most of them took refuge 
in France. Mazzini left Geneva as soon as he was 
sufficiently recovered, and, accompanied by the Ruf- 
finis, proceeded to Lausanne, where they remained 
concealed for a time, and then were accorded permis- 
sion to reside at Berne. The Savoy expedition caused 
many of Mazzini’s friends to secede from Young 
Italy, and their defection was severely felt by him. 
He occupied himself, however, with the organisation 
of Young Europe, without losing sight of his Italian 
schemes, which, for a time, remained in abeyance. 
Having drawn upon himself the attention of the 
Austrian, Prussian, and Russian Governments by his 
connexion with the German and Polish refugees in 
Switzerland, the Federal Government, in August, 1836, 
ordered his expulsion, and, after hiding until Decem- 
ber to evade compliance, he removed to London. 

“ During those fatal months,” he says, “ there 
darkened around me such a hurricane of sorrow, dis- 
illusion, and deception, as to bring before my eyes, in 
all its ghastly nakedness, a foreshadowing of the old 
age of my soul, solitary, in a desert world, wherein 
no comfort in the struggle w T as vouchsafed to me. It 
was not only the overthrow, for an indefinite period, 
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of every Italian hope, it was the falling to pieces of 
that moral edifice of faith and love from which alone 
I had derived strength for the combat — the scepti- 
cism I saw rising around me on every side — the 
failure of faith in those who had solemnly bound 
themselves with me to pursue unshaken the path we 
had known from the outset to be choked with sor- 
rows — the distrust I detected in those most dear to 
me, as to the motives and intentions which sus- 
tained and urged me onward in the evidently unequal 
struggle.” 

In that moral desert, doubt came upon him. What 
if, after all, he was wrong — if he was pursuing a 
chimera? “The day on which my soul was furrowed 
by these doubts,” he continues, “ I felt myself not 
only unutterably and supremely wretched, but a cri- 
minal, conscious of guilt, yet incapable of expiation. 
How many mothers had I caused to weepj How 
many more must weep should I persist in the attempt 
to rouse the youth of Italy to noble action, to awaken 
in them the yearning for a common country ! And 
if that country were indeed an illusion — if Italy, 
exhausted by two epochs of civilisation, were con- 
demned by Providence henceforth to remain subject 
to younger and more vigorous nations, without a 
name or a mission of her own — whence had I derived 
the right of judging the future, and urging hundreds, 
thousands of men to the sacrifice of themselves, and 
of all that they held most dear ?” 

While oppressed by these terrible thoughts, he 
heard a friend, whose room was near his own, observe 
to a young girl who, having some suspicion of his un- 
happy condition, was urging her companion to break 
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in upon his solitude, “ Leave him alone ; he is in his 
element — conspiring — and happy.” If a friend could 
so misjudge him, what must be the judgment of the 
world ? He struggled out of the depth of doubt and 
despondency into which he had been plunged, how- 
ever, and advanced, as he says, " from the conception 
of progress to a true conception of life, to faith in a 
mission and its logical consequence, duty, the 
supreme rule of life ; and, having reached that faith, I 
swore to myself that nothing in this world should 
again make me doubt or forsake it.” 

He was at this time in extreme poverty, often 
pawning his clothes to procure a meal ; and at length 
having recourse to loan offices, his better situated 
countrymen in London becoming his security. After 
a time his literary labours procured him an income 
more than sufficient for his wants, as well as the 
friendship of many men of political and literary 
renown. His mode of living during his prolonged 
sojourn in London was quiet and unostentatious, and 
his manners are described by those who knew him 
well as mild and urbane. He was benevolent to a 
degree which many thought Quixotic ; still, as in his 
youth, parting with his clothes to his poorer com- 
patriots, and often taking everything of value that he 
possessed to the pawnbrokers to provide the means of 
helping his friends, or to replace the money required 
for his own wants, and which previous charities had 
absorbed. He set on foot a school for the education 
of the poor Italian boys who used to perambulate the 
streets of the metropolis, and exerted himself in other 
ways, and with some success, to ameliorate their con- 
dition. 
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In 1844 the shocking affair of the brothers Bandiera 
occurred. These unfortunate young men were the 
sons of Baron Bandiera, who held the rank of rear- 
admiral in the Austrian service, and in that capacity 
had offended his countrymen by seizing the in- 
surgents who fled from Ancona by sea on the collapse 
of the rising of 1831. Attilio Bandiera, the elder 
brother, opened a correspondence with Mazzini in 
1 842, expressing the most earnest devotion to the 
cause of Italian independence ; and in the following 
year, when the national aspirations again fermented, 
the Bandieras began to concert a revolt, and, being 
betrayed by one Micciarelli, fled to Corfu. There 
they were joined by Domenico Moro, a lieutenant in 
the Austrian navy, and several others ; and, being 
cited to appear at Venice, to answer the charge of 
treason in having joined Young Italy, they disobeyed 
the citation. 

Ricciotti, who had been a Carbonaro, and had 
served in Spain under Riego, was on his way to Italy 
at this time, but was arrested at Marseilles, and not 
allowed to proceed. He came to London, therefore, 
and was supplied by the Italian refugees with funds 
for the purpose of a descent upon Ancona, in con- 
junction with the refugees in Corfu. The original 
intention of the latter had been to disembark on the 
coast of Calabria, but Fabrizi, then a refugee at 
Malta, advised that nothing should be done without 
the concurrence of Mazzini, and that their enterprise 
should be part of a comprehensive plan of insurrec- 
tion, dependent upon a movement in the interior. On 
the 11th of June, however, Emilio Bandiera wrote to 
Mazzini that no means of reaching- Ancona could be 
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found, and that they had received good news from 
Calabria, which had determined them to proceed to 
the south. 

The good news to which he referred was a com- 
munication made to the refugees by the master of a 
coasting vessel that two thousand insurgents were 
awaiting a chief in the forests of Calabria. A Calabrian 
brigand, who had been hunted from the country, 
volunteered to be their guide ; and the master of a 
vessel which opportunely arrived offered to convey 
them to the coast of Calabria for a very small sum. 
The fact that Mazzini’s correspondence had been 
tampered with in the London General Post-office, and 
the contents communicated by the British Govern- 
ment to the Austrian Ambassador, renders it pro- 
bable that Mazzini was not far wrong in his assertion 
that the “ good news” relied upon by the Bandieras 
was concocted for the purpose of luring the refugees 
to the Italian coast, and the guide and the vessel fur- 
nished for the purpose of facilitating their doomed 
enterprise. The Bandieras, Bicciotti, Moro, and 
fifteen others embarked on the night of the 12th and 
landed at Cosenza, where one of the party, named 
Boccheciampi, disappeared. They pushed into the 
interior, wandering about for five days, seeking an in- 
surgent band that had no existence, and then were 
surrounded by an overwhelming force, and all killed 
or taken prisoners. 

The latter were examined before a military com- 
mission, together with Boccheciampi, who was 
accused of treason in failing to reveal the plot, but 
was regarded by his companions as a traitor. On the 
25th of July nine of the prisoners, including the 
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Bandieras, Moro, and Bicciotti, were shot, crying 
Viva V Italia! with their last breath. Numerous 
arrests were made in connexion with this affair, and 
Count Felice Orsini and many others were condemned 
to imprisonment for life, but pardoned a few years 
afterwards. 

No failures disheartened Mazzini, however, and 
before the end of 1846 arrangements were again in 
progress for an insurrection throughout the Peninsula. 
Symptoms of agitation became perceptible in the 
summer of 1847, and on the I Oth of August a body 
of Austrian troops crossed the Po and occupied 
Ferrara, not without a protest on the part of the 
Pope, which, as it was not followed by such measures 
as would have been adopted against a revolutionary 
movement, cannot be regarded as conceived in a 
patriotic spirit. Great excitement was produced by 
this measure throughout Italy, and towards the close 
of the year Modena and Beggio became so much 
agitated that the Duke of Modena invited the 
Austrian Government to occupy his dominions. The 
popular excitement was increased by these measures, 
and on the 1st of January, 1848, the Pope’s carriage 
was surrounded by a crowd, and the Italian tricolour 
waved over his head. 

Two days later crowds assembled in the streets of 
Genoa, and a meeting was held, at which a petition 
for reforms in the administration was adopted. On 
the same day a similar manifestation was made at 
Venice, where the bold language used by Tommasio, 
an eminent member of the literary profession, and 
Manin, a very popular advocate, caused their arrest. 
On the 6th the movement spread to Leghorn, where 
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it took the form of a demand for the institution of a 
civic guard, which was acceded to by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and the command conferred on Guerazzi, 
who had been the chief advocate of the measure. 

These symptoms of a revolutionary spirit alarmed 
the Italian Governments, and they bowed before the 
movement, the King of the Sicilies taking the lead in 
granting a constitution to his subjects. The example 
was followed by the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and the 
Pope appointed a commission to consider the extent 
to which representative institutions would be com- 
patible with ecclesiastical government. This was the 
state of affairs when the news of the French Kevolu- 
tion electrified Europe, and startled the Italian 
potentates into quicker action. Pius IX. dismissed 
his ministers, promised a constitution, and called to 
liis councils ten laymen and only three priests. 

On the 16th of March, the popular agitation in 
Venice, which had not ceased, culminated in a tumult 
which assumed an aspect so serious that General 
Palfy judged it prudent to release Manin and Tom- 
masio, and permit the formation of a civic guard. 
He then resigned, and was succeeded by Count Zichy, 
who surrendered the guns and ammunition in the 
forts, and permitted all the Italian soldiers to leave 
the army. He then withdrew, ■with the Austrian 
troops, to Trieste ; and the Venetians instituted a 
Provisional Government, at the head of which was 
Manin. Two days afterwards Milan was in revolt, 
five thousand Italian soldiers joining their countrymen, 
and as many more coming from Pavia, Brescia, and 
other towns during the six days of conflict that ter- 
minated with the defeat of the Austrians, their with- 
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drawal to Crema, and the establishment of a Pro- 
visional (xovernment. 

These successes produced immense enthusiasm 
throughout Itaty, and the revolt spread rapidly to 
all the towns of the Lombardo- Venetian vice-royalty, 
the Italian soldiers in the Austrian army everywhere 
deserting the imperial colours and joining their com- 
patriots. The fortress of Eocco d’Anio was seized by 
the insurgents, the Italian regiments forming the 
garrison of Palma Nuova surrendered that strong- 
hold to them, and the Austrian troops in Padua 
abandoned the city to aid in the defence of Verona, 
to which place Marshal Padetzky had retired from 
Crema. 

The Piedmontese were so much excited by the 
success of the revolt in Lombardy, that it became 
obvious to Charles Albert that he had to choose 
between war with Austria and revolution at Turin. 
In the first days of the struggle at Milan he hesi- 
tated, gave orders to arrest the march of the volun- 
teers hastening from Piedmont to aid the Lombards,* 
and refused an audience to Count Arese, who had 
been sent from Milan by Mazzini, and was coldly 
received by the Turin Cabinet. On the 21st, when 
the reports from Milan were more favourable to the 
insurgents, he sent Count Martini to offer them aid 
on the condition of the incorporation of Lombardy 
with Piedmont. On the following day he assured 
Count Buol, through Count Ficquelmont, that he 
desired to second him in everything that could 
cement the relations of amity and good neighbour- 
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hood between Piedmont and Austria; and on the 
23rd, when the revolution at Milan was complete, he 
declared war. 

This course, which would have been merely politic 
in a foreign Government, was unpatriotic and selfish 
in an Italian ruler. Ilis policy was directed primarily 
to the preservation of his throne by seeming to swim 
with the popular current, and secondarily to the 
acquisition of Lombardy as a part of his dominions ; 
not to the independence of Italy. This is proved by 
the Marquis of Pareto’s despatch of the 23rd to Mr. 
Abercrombie, the British Minister in Turin,* stating 
that the King had declared war in order to avert a 
revolution ; and by the statement made to the Marquis 
of Normanby by the Marquis of Bignole, the Pied- 
montese Ambassador in Paris, that the King had com- 
menced hostilities only for the purpose of maintaining 
order in a territory left by the force of circumstances 
without a master. 

Mazzini had contrived to reach Milan, and was in 
constant communication with the Provisional Govern- 
ment established there ; but a number of Italian 
refugees from London and Paris were detained and 
disarmed by the authorities on their arrival at Genoa. 
Charles Albert and the Provisional Government of 
Lombardy were not looking to the same end. “ Our 
position as a Provisional Government,” said the latter, 
in a despatch sent to the Piedmontese Government on 
the 23rd, “ does not allow us to anticipate the votes 
of the nation, which undoubtedly is entirely in favour 
of a greater strengthening of Italian unity.” But 
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this spirit was not persisted in, and hence the dif- 
ferences which soon began to arise between the Pro- 
visional Government and the chief of Young Italy. 

Mazzini would have had the revolution made by 
and for the people, and would have refused the aid of 
Charles Albert, except on the condition of the aim of 
the war being nothing less than the complete inde- 
pendence and unity of Italy. The Provisional Govern- 
ment preferred the aid of the Piedmontese army to 
that of untrained volunteers, even though the price 
should be the sacrifice of the grander aim of Young 
Italy. * When Mazzini urged that the volunteers 
might have experienced leaders in the refugees who 
had served in Spain, in Greece, and in Poland, 
Collegno, the Minister of War, said that nobody 
knew where to find them. Mazzini replied that he 
could produce them, and Collegno, after some hesita- 
tion, authorised him to summon them ; but when 
they came, their services were refused, and those of 
Piedmontese officers accepted instead. 

Campanella, an old friend of Mazzini’s, shortly 
afterwards had an interview with Castagneto, the 
King’s secretary, who proposed, on behalf of Charles 
Albert, that Mazzini should bring over the Repub- 
licans to the cause of the monarchy, and in return 
should be allowed as much influence as he could 
desire in framing a new Constitution. Mazzini de- 
clined, however, except on the condition of Charles 
Albert’s declaration for the unity and independence of 
Italy ; and, on being asked what guarantee he re- 
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quirecl for the King’s concurrence in that aim, lie pro- 
posed that the royal signature should be given to a 
few lines to that eilect, which, at Castagncto’s request, 
lie wrote as follows : — 

“ I feel that the time is ripe for the unity of our 
country. My soul thrills in response to yours. Up ! 
arise ! I will be your leader. 1 offer you, as the gage 
of my good faith, the spectacle hitherto unknown to 
the world of a King constituting himself the priest of 
a new epoch, the armed apostle of the popular idea, 
the architect of the temple of the nation. In the 
name of God and of Italy, I tear to shreds the ancient 
treaties which held you dismembered — treaties heavy 
with your blood. I call upon you to overthrow the 
barriers which still divide you, and to group yourselves 
in legions of free brothers, around me, your leader, 
ready to conquer or to die with you.” 

A few days afterwards, he was shown a letter in 
which Castagneto said — “ I see plainly that nothing is 
to be done in that quarter.” The war became, there 
fore, on the part of Charles Albert, not a war for the 
independence of Italy, but a war for the incorporation 
of Lombardy with Piedmont. 

The popular excitement, intensified by Charles 
Albert’s declaration of war, and the entrance of Pied- 
montese troops into Lombardy, obliged the Italian 
sovereigns to adopt so much of the programme of 
Young Italy as related to the national independence. 
The Pope at first resisted the demand for war, but 
bands of volunteers crossed the Po, and the excite- 
ment in Home became so great that he at length 
yielded, and sent to the frontier seven thousand native 
infantry, four battalions of Swiss, a regiment of 
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cavalry, and two batteries of artillery, under tbe 
command of General Durando. From Tuscany, 
Parma, and Modena there was a rush of volunteers to 
the Mincio,the Grand Duchy furnishing four thousand, 
Parma one thousand and a battery of artillery, and 
Modena fifteen hundred. 

On the 29th of March, General Pepe arrived at 
Naples, and was sent for by the King, who accorded 
him a gracious reception. The veteran Carbonaro 
urged Ferdinand to grant a more liberal Constitution, 
and on the following day the King dismissed his 
Ministers, and invited Pepe to form a Ministry, of 
which he should have the Presidency, with the 
Ministries of War and Marine.* Pepe would accept 
office, however, only on the condition that the King 
would consent to extend the franchise, convoke a new 
Assembly, give the deputies larger powers of legisla- 
tion, introduce various administrative reforms, give 
the National Guards the charge of the forts, and send 
an army at once against the Austrians. Ferdinand 
refused, but, finding it impracticable to obtain a 
Ministry without Pepe, he accepted the last stipula- 
tion, and gave him the command. Every difficulty 
was thrown, however, in the way of the expedition, 
the Naval Department insisting that the fleet could 
not convey troops, the King interposing various 
delays, and the Pope refusing permission for more 
than one battalion or squadron to pass daily. Seven- 
teen thousand troops at last started, but with orders 
not to cross the Po until the King commanded the 
passage ! 
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The Neapolitan Assembly did not meet until after 
the departure of the troops, and the treachery of the 
King was immediately seen, 'though the Constitution 
gave the Assembly power to revise it, he insisted that 
the deputies should swear to maintain it as it then 
stood, and this demand was resisted by the Liberals, 
supported by a formidable demonstration of the 
National Guards. On the second day of the debate 
barricades were erected in the streets, and the aspect 
of affairs became so threatening that Ferdinand 
yielded, or rather appeared to yield ; for the ac- 
cidental or intentional discharge of a musket pro- 
voked a conflict between the Swiss Guards and 
the Nationals, and, the latter being defeated, after 
a sanguinary contest of eight hours, he dissolved the 
Assembly, disbanded the National Guard, proclaimed 
martial law, and allowed the lazzaroni to pillage and 
burn the houses of the Liberals, without any attempt 
to preserve order. 

Four thousand Lombard volunteers had in the 
meantime left Brescia, under the command of Alle- 
mandi, and passed the Alps, with the aim of cutting 
off the communications of the Austrian army. Charles 
Albert was asked to furnish two battalions and a 
couple of guns for this expedition, but he refused. 
In a few days, however, the volunteers were in 
possession of all the passes between Cler and Garda, 
and the roads between Trent and the Alps. General 
Welden marched against them from Trent, overcame 
the resistance of their undisciplined valour, and 
forced them back into Lombardy. The garrisons 
of Brescia, Monza, and Como had now surrendered 
to the insurgents, however, and Pavia had been 
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evacuated ; and the Piedmontese, after repulsing the 
Austrians at Groito and Pastrengo, invested Mantua 
and Peschiera, the enemy retiring behind the Adige. 

The Neapolitan army had in the meantime reached 
Bologna, where Pepe received a letter from Manin, 
begging him to hasten to Venice. Before he could 
advance, however, General Statella arrived, bringing 
orders from the Prince of Inchilterra, the Minister of 
War, for the troops to return, and superseding Pepe 
in the event of his refusal to obey. Pepe resigned 
the command, but so much excitement was created by 
the recall, both among the troops and the Bolognese, 
that he revoked his resignation, and sent orders for 
the regiments at Ferrara to remain, and those at 
Ancona to hasten to Bologna. His final decision 
gave great satisfaction to the Bolognese, who cele- 
brated it with a torchlight procession, with banners, 
and bands playing patriotic airs. Statella returned to 
Naples, bearing letters from Pepe to the King and 
the Prince of Inchilterra, in which he declared his firm 
resolution not to send, much less to reconduct the 
Neapolitan troops into the kingdom, since such a 
movement would be fatal to the independence of 
Italy, and would, moreover, redound to the eternal 
disgrace of the Neapolitan army. He terminated 
the letters with the following sentence : — “ In the 
mind of every citizen the duty which should super- 
sede every other is that which redounds to the honour 
and glory of his country.” 

These letters were not answered ; but the married 
officers received letters from their wives, informing 
them that their pensions would be forfeited, and 
imploring them to return. The Ferrara division 
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mutinied, and the Papal authorities furnished it 
with transport and provisions to enable it to re- 
turn to Naples. A few of the officers and privates 
joined Pepe, who advanced to Ferrara, and crossed 
the Po, on the 10th of June, with two battalions of 
Neapolitan regulars, one of Lombard volunteers, one 
of Bolognese volunteers, and a batteiy of artillery. 
Proceeding to Venice, via Rovigo and Padua, he was 
nominated commander of the insurgent forces by the 
Provisional Government, and made energetic prepara- 
tions for the defence of the city. The Neapolitan 
Government, through their consul at Venice, induced 
the greater part of the Neapolitan soldiers to return, 
however, only three hundred and twenty remaining. 
Manin, at the suggestion of Mazzini, urged the Pro- 
visional Government at Milan to send to Venice the 
Polish refugees and deserters who were held inactive 
there ; but they were immediately sent, under Mickie- 
wicz, to the camp of Charles Albert. 

The Piedmontese army became inactive after the 
badly- conducted and unsuccessful attack, on Rivoli, on 
the 5th of May, Charles Albert waiting, it was said, 
for reinforcements, though he knew that Nugent was 
marching to join Radetzky, and that the junction 
would give a considerable numerical superiority to 
the Austrians. Nugent’s advance caused the Roman 
forces, under General Durando, to retire upon Vicenza, 
and Radetzky attempted to relieve Peschiera, which, 
however, capitulated on the 31st. Radetzky then 
turned his army against Vicenza, which was vigo- 
rously defended by Durando, who, however, found 
himself obliged to capitulate on the 10th of June, 
engaging to withdraw beyond the Po, and remain 
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inactive for three months. This was a serious blow 
to the Italian cause, and proportionately damaging to 
the reputation of Charles Albert, who, instead of at- 
tempting to relieve Vicenza, marched upon Verona. 
Radetzky hurried back to Verona, and Charles Albert 
retired. The Austrians forced the passage of the Val 
d’Arca on the 1 2th, and Padua and Treviso capitulated 
on the following day. 

There was then a lull in the military operations for 
a month, during which the opposing forces were con- 
centrated between the Mincio and the Adige. Mantua 
was invested by Charles Albert on the 13th of July, and 
on the 22nd the Piedmontese repulsed the Austrians 
at Rivoli, but abandoned the position during the 
night, and retired to Peschiera. On the following 
day the Piedmontese suffered a defeat at Custozza, 
and retreated across the Mincio. On the 25th they 
were beaten again at Valeggio, and continued 
their retreat, raising the siege of Mantua, and falling 
back upon the Oglio, followed by the victorious 
Austrians. 

These reverses produced a profound agitation in 
Milan. Excited masses of people traversed the 
streets, loudly accusing Charles Albert of treachery, 
calling for barricades, and proclaiming war to the 
knife against Austria. Shots were fired at the 
windows of Charles Albert’s quarters, and he had 
some difficulty in leaving the city to continue his 
retreat. On the 28th the powers of the Provisional 
Government were concentrated in the hands of Maestri, 
Restelli, and Eanti, who were recommended by Maz- 
zini, though only the first was a Republican, Restelli 
being a partisan of the union of Lombardy and Pied- 
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mont under Charles Albert, and Fanti without any 
decided political views of any kind, but a good soldier. 
“ The defence of the city, not the triumph of my own 
party, directed the choice,” says Mazzini. 

On the night of the 3rd of August, Bestelli and 
Fanti went to Lodi to learn Charles Albert’s inten- 
tions, but could not obtain an interview with him. 
General Bava assured them, however, that the army 
would march to their relief. On the following day, 
Genera] Olivieri arrived with a decree appointing 
himself and the Marquises of Montezemolo and Sti- 
gelli military commissioners, and they immediately 
assumed the direction of affairs. Mazzini then left 
Milan, and joined at Bergamo the column of Garibaldi, 
who, after the defeat at Custozza, had marched to 
Monza, to operate on the flank of the Austrians. Two 
days afterwards the Austrians entered Milan, and on 
the 9th a convention was concluded by Charles Albert 
with the enemy, by which the former agreed to 
evacuate all the places in Lombardy held by his 
troops. 

Mazzini immediately issued a manifesto, proclaim- 
ing that the war of kings had terminated, and that of 
the people was about to begin. The effects of the 
feelings which dictated this announcement were soon 
visible. The indignation of Milan found echoes in 
Florence, Leghorn, and Borne. G-aribaldi and his 
few thousands of ill-provided volunteers were soon 
driven over the Swiss frontier by the Austrians ; but 
Young Italy rose at Leghorn under the direction of 
Guerazzi, and traversed the streets with cries of Viva 
la Republica ! A deputation of the citizens, headed 
by Guerazzi, went to Florence, and had an interview 
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with the Grand Duke, who, with the usual tempo- 
rising policy of the Italian sovereigns, neither for- 
mally acceded to their demands, nor absolutely 
rejected them. 

At Dome the popular excitement was so great that 
the Pope dismissed his Ministers as unequal to the 
occasion, and called to his councils Count Rossi, who 
had been the French Ambassador at Rome. The new 
Minister propounded a scheme of an Italian Confede- 
ration, such as had been entertained by the Carbonari, 
but Charles Albert would have nothing to do with it ; 
and it is probable that Rossi only proposed it in the 
hope of appeasing the popular excitement. His 
assassination on the 15th of November, the day on 
which the Roman Chambers met, produced so much 
consternation that the Deputies separated immediately, 
and a vague feeling of uneasiness pervaded all classes. 
Alison has endeavoured to fix the odium of this crime 
upon Young Italy. “ The secret societies,” lie says, 
“had determined that the principal Minister was to 
be assassinated ; they had decided by lot who was to 
strike the blow.” It is now well known, however, 
that the crime was instigated by the ecclesiastical 
party, who saw in a lay Minister an agency by which 
their influence would soon be destroyed. 

The Ministers having left the Chamber without 
moving an adjournment, the leaders of Young Italy 
mustered the initiated, and proceeded in the evening 
to the Quirinal, preceded bj r a banner inscribed with 
the names of those whom they wished the Pope to 
accept as Ministers, and followed by an immense 
crowd. The gates of the palace were closed on their 
approach, and the Swiss Guards received them with a 
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volley. The unarmed crowd fell back ; but presently 
returned, accompanied by the National Guards, armed 
and in uniform, who commenced firing at the win- 
dows and through the <mtes. The Swiss returned 
the fire, and an incessant rattle of musketry continued 
for some time, with loss of life on both sides, until 
the assailants brought up a cannon, with which they 
battered open the gates. The Swiss then ceased 
firing, and the names on the banner were submitted 
to the Pope, who refused to accept them. The mul- 
titude without became so menacing, however, that he 
at length signed the decree for their appointment, 
which was received by the people with acclamations, 
and celebrated with an illumination. 

On the 24-th he fled to Gaeta, whence lie refused to 
return on the invitation of the Mamiani Ministry, 
and the Chambers appointed a triumvirate, consisting 
of Prince Corsini, Zucchini, a popular leader of the 
Bolognese, and Macerata, mayor of Ancona. The 
agitation for a Constituent Assembly caused the resig- 
nation of Mamiani, and measures were taken for the 
convocation of an assembly of the people’s represen- 
tatives with as little delay as possible. Pius IX. 
thundered from Gaeta against the Revolution, ap- 
pealed for aid to foreign Powers, and ordered Count 
Latour, who commanded the Swiss Guards at Bologna 
and Forli, to repair to Gaeta. Latour temporised 
awhile, and then refused, fraternising with the civic 
authorities at Bologna, while many of the Swiss, 
including all the artillery, followed the example, 
others deserting, and returning to Switzerland. 

Garibaldi contrived to reach Borne with three thou- 
sand volunteers and ref u trees ; and Mazzini arrived at 
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Leghorn, where he was received with ringing of bells 
and waving of flags, and waited upon by a deputation 
of citizens, whom he advised to await the course of 
events at Florence and Eome. A few days after- 
wards, on the 10th of February, 1849, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly met at Eome, proclaimed the govern- 
ment Eepublican, and nominated a triumvirate, con- 
sisting of Armellini, Saliceti, and Montecclii. Out of 
one hundred and forty-four members present, only 
eleven voted against the proclamation of the Republic 
as inopportune ; and only five against the extinction 
of the temporal power of the Pope. All through the 
Eoman provinces the announcement of the change 
was hailed with joy. The old municipalities, elected 
under the Papal regime, sent in their adhesion ; those 
elected a month afterwards by universal suffrage did 
the same. There was not a single attempt at resis- 
tance, a single sign of dissent, a single protest in 
favour of the fallen power. 

On the 18th, a bloodless revolution was accom- 
plished at Florence, the army fraternising with the 
people, and the Grand Duke joining the Pope at 
Gaeta. Two days later, an enthusiastic assemblage 
at Leghorn nominated a committee of defence, com- 
posed of Guerazzi, Montanelli, and Zannetti ; and 
Mazzini, who had been watching the progress of 
events, and preparing for them, proceeded to Eome. 

Charles Albert had, in the meantime, been obliged 
by popular clamour to dismiss his Ministers, and re- 
new the war ; and the Provisional Governments at 
Rome and Florence decreed the raising of fifteen 
thousand Eomans and twelve thousand Tuscans as 
their respective contingents to the army of Italian 
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Independence. Venice was still holding out, and a 
deputation of citizens had offered the dictatorship to 
Pepe, who advised, however, that increased powers 
should be given to Manin until a Constituent Assembly 
could be invoked. This course was adopted, and a 
triumvirate constituted by the Assembly, in the per- 
sons of Manin, Admiral Graziani, and Cavedalis, as 
excellent a military engineer as he was a sound 
patriot. 

The armistice terminated on the 20th of March, 
and the Piedmontese army, which had been concen- 
trated about Novara, under the command of the 
Polish refugee, General Chrzanowski, immediately 
crossed the Ticino. Six thousand Lombard troops, 
formerly in the Austrian army, were at Casteggio, on 
the right bank of the Po, under the traitor Pamorino, 
who, on Radetzky crossing the Ticino with fifty-five 
thousand Austrians, crossed the Po, and left open the 
road from Pavia to Turin. On the 21st, the enemy 
stormed Mortara, and drove the centre of Charles 
Albert’s army back towards Turin, isolating Pamorino, 
and cutting off Chrzanowski from his base of opera- 
tions. On the following day the Piedmontese, though 
they behaved with great gallantry, were completely 
defeated at Novara, in that disastrous battle which 
Alison thought, even in 1S59, had “ determined, pro- 
bably for ages, the cause of Italian Independence.” 
Charles Albert immediately abdicated, and made a 
secret visit, in a false name, to the Austrian camp, 
where he had a long conference with Count Thurn, 
after which he proceeded privately to Nice. 

Immense excitement was produced in Turin by 
these events, and the Chambers resolved to continue 
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the war. But an armistice had been already con- 
cluded, and the occupation of Piedmont by Austrian 
troops acceded to as the condition. The Chambers 
rejected the armistice, and declared the Ministers 
guilty of treason — a resolution which had no other 
effect than to decide the new king, A r ictor Emmanuel, 
to dissolve them. At Genoa the popular indignation 
rose to a high pitch. Avezzana, who commanded 
the ^National Guards, closed the gates, had the tocsin 
sounded, and was allowed by the commandant. 
General Azarba, to occupy two of the forts. The 
populace, under the guidance of the leaders of Young 
Italy, constructed barricades ; and a Provisional 
Government was established, with Avezzana at the 
head. Azarba ordered the troops to attack the 
defenders of the barricades, and a terrible conflict 
in the streets ensued, ending in the defeat of the 
troops, who were thereupon led out of the city by 
the commandant. 

Brescia rose in revolt on the 31st, and the in- 
surgents were only beaten after a fearful carnage, 
and the partial devastation of the city by bombard- 
ment. Venice still held out, but was reduced to the 
greatest extremity. On the 4th of April, General 
La Marmora appeared before Genoa with thirty 
thousand soldiers, stormed the forts and bombarded 
the city. An armistice was agreed to, but La 
Marmora insisted upon unconditional surrender ; and 
the conllict recommenced. It was a hopeless struggle, 
however; and during the night of the 7th the in- 
surgents fled into the mountains, where they were 
joined by many refugees from Brescia, and other 
towns in Lombardy. Avezzana, with about five 
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hundred more, made their way to Rome, and joined 
the legion of Garibaldi. The Austrians having re- 
duced the Lombards to submission, entered Tuscany 
and the Romagna, to restore the rule of the Grand 
Duke. A counter-revolution was brought about at 
Florence on the 10th, and the resistance of Leghorn 
was overcome by Austrian bayonets. Bologna capi- 
tulated on the 14th of May, after an hour’s bombard- 
ment, and Ancona about a month later. 

Only Rome and Venice remained Republican. In 
the former city a change of Government was made 
after the battle of Novara, a new triumvirate being 
formed by Mazzini, Armellini, and Saffi, the last 
having previously been Minister of the Interior. The 
three months, during which the chief of Young Italy 
ruled in Rome, can be compared only with the earlier 
period of the tribunate of Rienzi. For the first time 
since that period Justice and Humanity were installed 
by the side of Liberty. Life and property were not 
merely as safe as they had been before the revolution ; 
they had never been so safe before. There was no 
proscription, no restriction of individual freedom. 
The few persons arrested were traitors to their country, 
men discovered to have secretly communicated with 
its invaders. Freedom of worship, freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech — all unknown before in 
Rome — were complete. 

The Roman’s dream of liberty was rudely dispelled 
by the thunder of the French cannon. On the 30th 
of June, when Oudinot was in possession of the 
heights and the bastions, a military council was held. 
Mazzini proposed that he and his colleagues should 
quit Rome with the army, fall upon the Austrian line 
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of operations between Bologna and Ancona, and raise 
the Romagna by the charm of a first victory. Avezzana, 
now Minister of W ar, and the Roman chiefs, declared 
for continued resistance ; but Garibaldi, Pisucane, 
Roselli, and other military men, supported the pro- 
position of Mazzini. None suggested capitulation. 
When the triumvir’s plan was proposed to the 
Assembly it was rejected; and Cernuschi’s proposal 
to capitulate was adopted. Mazzini and his colleagues 
thereupon resigned, and prepared to quit Rome. 

Alison states that Mazzini left the city with 
Garibaldi and five thousand of the defenders of Rome, 
chiefly Lombards, at midnight on the 1st of July. 
But Mazzini’s own narrative of those events shows 
that the triumvirs did not leave Rome until the 
3rd, on which day the French entered, and that they 
proceeded to CivitaVecchia; while the march of the 
Garibaldians was directed inland. Finding the road 
to Naples blocked by a large force, under Marshal 
Nunziante, Garibaldi took the cross road leading to 
Terni, and on the 16th reached Orvieto. He then 
crossed the Apennines, and made for the Adriatic 
coast, with the Austrians on his track. And on the 
3 1st — by which time fatigue and desertions had 
reduced his column to a thousand men — he was 
attacked by them near San Marino, and the greater 
part of his force killed or taken prisoners. Garibaldi, 
with about a hundred desperate companions, escaped 
to Cesenatico, where they seized some fishing-boats, 
and put to sea, with the hope of reaching Venice. 
Some of the boats were captured by Austrian cruisers ; 
but Garibaldi eluded them, and reached in safety the 
coast of Illyria. 
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Venice had fallen, and when Charles Albert 
breathed his last at Oporto, he had seen the nation 
he had betrayed ground once more under the heel of 
a foreign despot. Mazzini, before quitting Rome, 
had published an eloquent protest against the French 
intervention, and arranged a system of secret cor- 
respondence with Giuseppe Petroni, a Bolognese 
patriot, whose constancy in Republican principles had 
remained unbroken by twenty } r ears’ incarceration in 
a Papal prison, and who conducted, jointly with 
Mazzini, the journal La Roma del Ropolo .* Then, 
provided by the British Consul with a passport, he 
hastened to Civita Vecchia, at which port he 
obtained a passage to Marseilles ; thence he pro- 
ceeded in disguise to Geneva, and began again to 
draw together the broken threads of Young Italy. 
Armellini proceeded to Brussels, and Saffi, who parted 
from his companions at Civita Vecchia, sailed from 
that port to Malta, whence he afterwards embarked 
for England. 

The arrests which took place on the return of the 
Pope, and the seizure of the presses of La Roma del 
Ropolo , broke the links which connected Rome with 
other ramifications of the Society, which subsequently 
to the events just related had its greatest strength 
in Lombardy. No attempt at insurrection was made 
until 1852, when an abortive conspiracy at Mantua 
caused the sacrifice of three lives upon the scaffold. 
A more formidable conspiracy was organised at 
Milan ; and a military officer, sent to that city 
by Mazzini, reported favourably of the plan. The 
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arrangements seem, indeed, to have been as perfect 
as the} 7- well could be ; but, as often happens in such 
cases, failure at a single point involved the collapse 
of the whole plan. The first movement failed, the 
leader fled at once from Milan, and all the bands 
dispersed, supposing that the outbreak had been post- 
poned, except two, which surprised the palace. The 
movement was quickly suppressed, however, and 
fourteen artisans, who took part in it, were seized 
and executed. 

Another abortive rising at Massa Carrara, in the 
autumn of 1853, was followed by the arrest of Count 
Felice Orsini, who had joined Young Italy in 1843, 
and had served the Roman Republic with courage 
and energy as military administrator at Ascoli. After 
enduring two months’ solitary imprisonment, he was 
discharged from custody; but he was ordered to leave 
the dominions of Victor Emmanuel, and escorted by 
police to a steamer about to proceed on her voyage 
to England. He did not long remain inactive. Like 
Pepe, like Mazzini, and many more, he lived in the 
midst of a constant conspiracy against the rulers of his 
country. His life had been a series of plots and im- 
prisonment, and it continued so to the end of his 
career. Having gained the confidence of Mazzini by 
his services under the Roman Triumvirate, he was 
entrusted in the following spring with an important 
secret mission, the precise object of which remains 
unknown, but which seems to have been connected 
with a wide-spread conspiracy, the success of which 
would have effected the disruption of the hetero- 
geneous empire of the Hapsburgs. The key to this 
movement was in the hands of Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, 
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and Kossuth ; and its ramifications extended from the 
Pyrenees to the remotest limits of Austria. 

Assuming the name of Tito Celsi, Orsini proceeded 
to Switzerland, and crossed the frontier without 
detection ; but the primary object of his mission was 
not accomplished, and his movements drew upon him 
the suspicions of the police. On attempting to return 
to Switzerland, he found himself watched so narrowly 
that he withdrew from inns and highways, and struck 
into the mountain paths, in order to elude the vigilance 
of the enemy. For several days peril hung upon his 
footsteps, but at length he succeeded in crossing the 
French frontier, and got safely back to Switzerland. 
He probably waited there for orders from the chiefs 
of the conspiracy, for he did not move again until 
June, when he proceeded to Samaden and St. Moritz, 
in the Engadine, to organise an expedition, which, 
however, was not undertaken, the movement which 
should have preceded it having been abortive. Arms 
and ammunition were introduced for the use of the 
insurgents, and, these being seized by the police, 
Orsini was arrested on the charge of having intro- 
duced them with a treasonable design. He contrived 
to escape from the custody of the police, however, 
and, having effected some change in his personal 
appearance, he set out for Milan, under the assumed 
name of George Hernagh. 

Taking Turin in his way, he arrived at Milan early 
in October, and proceeded from that city to Venice. 
That his mission had a wider scope than might be 
inferred from a secret journey to the capitals of the 
Sardinian kingdom and the Lombardo- Venetian vice- 
royalty is evident from his risking arrest by the 
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Austrian police for the purpose of proceeding from 
Venice to Hermanstadt, the capital of Transylvania, 
via Trieste, Vienna, and Pesth. He reached Herman- 
stadt undetected, but he was there arrested, and taken, 
handcuffed, to Vienna. The questions put to him, 
and the rigour with which he had been treated, show- 
ing that he was known, he acknowledged that he was 
Count Orsini, hut protested that he had taken part 
in no political movement since 1548, and that the 
object of his visit was to enter the Austrian army, to 
facilitate which purpose he had taken the name of 
George Hernagh. This statement seemed to be corro- 
borated by a letter from Marshal Salis, which was 
found in his possession ; but the Viennese authorities 
regarded the story with suspicion, and, after repeated 
interrogatories, he was sent to Mantua, and confined 
in the castle of San Giorgio. 

The treatment of political prisoners in Austria was 
not marked at that time by the brutality and 
vindictive refinement of cruelty by which it had been 
characterised a quarter of a century earlier ; but inter- 
course with the outer world was still strictly pro- 
hibited, and the discipline of the prisons was either 
maintained with greater precision, or the gaolers were 
less accessible to sympathy with political prisoners at 
Mantua than at Spielberg. Orsini found that he 
could not communicate with friends through their 
medium ; but he possessed a secret means of com- 
munication which they could not j^enetrate, and which 
has never been discovered. 

“ Although,” he says, “ the turnkeys refused again 
and again to assist me in sending and receiving 
news from without, I managed to carry on intercourse 
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with my friends. Persons not residing in Italy were 
acquainted with the minutest details concerning my- 
self, my trial, and the trials of other prisoners. Iiow 
that intercourse was managed Austria must never 
know; that she can never find out, despite the wonderful 
detective faculties of her police. They have discovered 
much concerning our conspiracies, as they are pleased 
to term them, and our methods of carrying them on ; 
but there is no body of police existing, not even 
excepting those employed by Louis Napoleon, who 
are not sometimes outwitted. The means we use are 
simple enough ; the art lies in the dexterity and 
audacity of the individual — and ‘ practice makes per- 
fect.’ I take credit to myself for the originality of my 
plans ; and since I feel convinced that Austria will 
exhaust her rage and disappointment in vain efforts 
to gain a single clue to them, my readers must be 
content with knowing just as much as Austria has 
found out concerning my escape, and no more.”* 

That he did receive help from without in the shape 
of several small saws of the finest steel is certain ; and 
without those implements he could not have effected 
an escape the narrative of which vies in interest with 
those of Trenck and Pignata. The window of his cell 
was a hundred and four feet above the bottom of a 
fosse which surrounds the castle, and which some- 
times contains water, but more often only mud. Be- 
yond the fosse is a wall twenty feet high, and, that 
surmounted, a fugitive endeavouring to escape in that 
direction would find his flight barred by a gate — 
closed at night, and guarded by sentinels — which 
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"ives access to a bridge over a stream that meanders 
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sluggishly through the marshes which environ 
Mantua on every side. Escape in that direction was 
impracticable, therefore, but Orsini had conceived a 
project, the realisation of which was just possible, 
though attended with so much difficulty and danger 
that few men would have ventured to attempt it. 

There was no glass in the window of his cell, the 
only means of excluding wind and rain being a canvas 
blind ; but it was guarded by two gratings, formed of 
iron bars of great thickness. To saw through these 
bars, which crossed each other, was a work of con- 
siderable labour, and occupied for several days the 
intervals during which the prisoner was left to him- 
self ; and during that time he was in constant dread 
that the turnkeys would surprise him at his task, or 
discover that the bars, though in their places, were 
severed. The hard and tedious task was at length 
accomplished, however, and a long rope, formed by 
tearing into slips two sheets and a towel, securely 
fastened to one of the bars. 

It was a dark night, and Orsini could not see, as he 
knelt on the ledge outside his window, whether there 
was any water in the fosse ; but he grasped his linen 
rope firmly, at the same time twisting his legs round 
it, and began to descend. About four-fifths of the 
descent had been safely accomplished when the rope 
slipped from his legs, and, not being able to recover 
it, he resolved to drop the remaining distance, which, 
as well as he could judge from the obscurity of a 
moonless night, did not exceed six feet. 

The depth below him was much greater than he 
had calculated,, however, and he fell heavily on the 
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dry bottom of the fosse, hurting one of his legs so 
much that he thought at first that it was broken, and 
receiving several severe contusions, liaising himself 
with pain and difficulty, he groped his way along the 
fosse until he reached an arched passage leading from 
the fortress, under which it passes, to the city. This 
passage is closed by a grating, which the fugitive 
contrived to surmount by forcing a large nail into the 
cement between the stones of the wall, and raisins' 
himself by putting one foot on it, and dragging him- 
self to the top with his hands. He then dropped to 
the other side, and groped his way through the pas- 
sage until he found himself in front of a portion of 
the castle which overlooks the street leading to the 
gate and bridge of San Giorgio. His arms were now 
so stiff and swollen that he found himself unable to 
drag himself out of the fosse, and, after several una- 
vailing efforts, he sat down, utterly exhausted, to wait 
for daylight, hoping that he might then obtain assis- 
tance from some passing stranger. 

Soon after daybreak artisans and peasants began to 
pass, but in response to the fugitive’s appeal for help, 
coupled with the statement that he had fallen into 
the fosse the night before, while intoxicated, most of 
them laughed, or hurried on in silence, perhaps sur- 
mising the truth, and fearing to assist him. Two 
peasants at length threw the end of a rope to him, 
and extricated him from his dangerous position. 
Thanking them for their friendly aid, he hurried from 
the spot, and concealed himself among the reeds ol 
the marsh until night. 

“ Where I then went,” he adds, “ or who helped 
me, I leave to the Austrian police to discover.” Per- 
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liaps, now that Italy is free, the rest of the story may 
some day be told. In the meantime, it must suffice 
the reader to learn that he reached Switzerland in 
safety, and, after a short stay in that country, pro- 
ceeded through France to England. “ I was in 
doubt,” he says, “ whether I could .pass through 
France without falling into the hands of Louis Napo- 
leon’s gendarmes. But I resolved to try, and had the 
honour of remaining several days in Paris, under the 
nose of Signor Pietri, the chief superintendent of the 
Emperor’s police.” 

The scheme of revolt which Young Italy failed to 
execute in 1854 was revived in 1857, when attempts 
were made at Genoa and Leghorn to surprise the 
arsenals, and Colonel Pisucane seized a steamer at 
Naples, liberated the political prisoners confined on 
the isle of Poriza, and disembarked them on the coast, 
to co-operate with the initiated there in a movement 
intended to be general. The attempts at Genoa 
and Leghorn failed, however, and Pisucane’s band 
was surrounded soon after landing, and all killed or 
captured and imprisoned, the gallant leader being 
among the slain. 

Orsini’s plot for the assassination of the Emperor 
of the French, by throwing grenades into his carriage, 
was formed shortly afterwards, and he went to Paris, 
with some other Italian refugees, to execute it. Its 
failure was followed by his arrest, trial, and execution 
for the crime, which was generally believed at the 
time to have been attempted in conformity with the 
sentence of a Carbonaro tribunal upon Napoleon as a 
perjured and traitorous member of the Society. 'That 
the Emperor had been in his youth a member of the 
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Carbonari there can be very little doubt,* but Orsini 
was never a Carbonaro, and therefore could not have 
been called upon to execute the sentence supposed to 
have been passed upon Napoleon I EL as the ven- 
geance of the Society for the attack on Home. 

The extent and results of the share of France in 
the war of 1S59 seem a sufficient refutation of the 
belief that Napoleon’s decision for war with Austria, 
as the ally of Victor Emmanuel, was the condition 
upon which he obtained from the Carbonari the 
reversal of the supposed sentence. The war was ter- 
minated by Napoleon as soon as the scheme of Charles 
Albert for the union of Lombardy and Piedmont was 
secured, and, in return for his aid, Napoleon de- 
manded the cession of Savoy and Nice. Venetia was 
left in the grasp of Austria, and the French troops 
were not withdrawn from Rome. These results did 
not fulfil the programme either of the Carbonari or of 
Young Italy. 

The work which Napoleon left unfinished was con- 
tinued and almost completed by Mazzini. Travelling 
in disguise from London to Lugano, and again finding 
a courageous and enterprising supporter in Garibaldi, 
he exerted all the influence of Young Italy to make 
the war one for the unity and independence of the 
Peninsula. He wrote to Victor Emmanuel, promising 
him the earnest support of the Society on the con- 
dition that the war should be conducted for those 
ends ; and the King, through Brofferio, the historian, 


* “ Before that time [1831] I know that the Prince, when sojourning 
in Central Italy, worked with his brother at the same task that I, on 
my side, was pursuing in Lombardy.” — Count Arese, in Blanchard 
Jerrold’s Life of Napoleon III. 
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proposed a conference, an offer which was met by 
Mazzini with an emphatic declaration that he would 
be a party to no compromise, and that Victor 
Emmanuel and himself must work separately, each 
for his own aim, unless the former would pronounce 
unreservedly for the national unity and independence. 
He did not ask for even the initiative of Piedmont ; 
he asked only that the Government should secretly 
support Garibaldi, and he promised in return absolute 
secrecy on the subject of the compact. 

Victor Emmanuel hesitated ; Count Cavour, whose 
popularity had been shaken by the results of the 
campaign in Lombardy, and who had been tem- 
porarily succeeded by Ratazzi, returned to office, and 
Mazzini’s scheme was dropped. He had again ven- 
tured to enter Italy, and now urged Garibaldi to act 
alone, trusting that Victor Emmanuel would become 
accessory to the revolution after its accomplishment, 
though he would not while it remained to be 
realised. Pilo, an ardent young Sicilian, started for 
Palermo with funds furnished by Young Italy, and 
raised a revolt, but fell in the moment of victory. 
Garibaldi followed, and a committee was formed at 
Genoa under the direction of Mazzini, for the revo- 
lutionising of Central Italy. It was his wish to 
direct an expedition into the Papal territories, but 
the thousands of volunteers who came forward were 
all eager to follow Garibaldi; and it was not until 
twenty thousand men and large quantities of arms 
had been sent to Sicily that eight thousand volunteers 
were enrolled for the Roman expedition, which Gari- 
baldi was to support by advancing from Naples. 
Victor Emmanuel was willing to connive at this 
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movement on the condition that the republican Hag 
should not be raised, and to this Mazzini assented. 
On Central Italy being revolutionised Garibaldi was 
to advance to the Po, and the Austrian Government 
summoned to withdraw from Venetia. At the 
eleventh hour, however, the King revoked his consent, 
and the volunteers enrolled for the Itoman expedition 
were sent to Naples, where the command of the 
revolutionary army had been assumed in his name by 
Medici, Bixio, and Cosenz. Young Italy was 
baffled, but not defeated. The Romagnese revolted, 
and Garibaldi, exasperated by the brutalities com- 
mitted by the Papal troops at Perugia, threatened to 
march upon Rome. The Piedmontese Government 
felt constrained to act, and troops were marched into 
Parma and Modena. “ If we are not there before 
Garibaldi,” Cavour wrote to Talleyrand, the French 
Minister at Turin, “ we are lost. The revolution will 
invade Central Italy. We are constrained to act.” 

Mazzini, Saffi, Cattaneo, and other chiefs of Young 
Italy urged Garibaldi to immediate action, and 
Mazzini went to Naples for the purpose of concerting 
measures for the extension of the revolutionary move- 
ment ; but the gallant liberator of Southern Italy 
found himself unable to move effectually, and Mazzini, 
denounced by the agents of Cavour as aiming at a 
dictatorship, left Naples before the arrival of Victor 
Emmanuel, by whose side Garibaldi rode into that 
city. Posterity will have some difficulty in de- 
termining whether the palm of patriotism should be 
awarded to Mazzini or to Garibaldi. 

The revolutionary movement of I 860 , checked by 
the interposition of the Piedmontese Government, 
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was arrested at tlie Po and at the gates of Rome. 
Garibaldi differed with Mazzini subsequently as to 
whether the next movement should be directed 
against the Austrians or against the temporal power 
of the Pope. Mazzini advised action in Venetia; 
Garibaldi, deluded by an understanding with the 
Italian Government that an expedition to Rome 
would be connived at, commenced the unfortunate 
movement that terminated at Aspromoute. He could 
not believe- that hostility was intended, even when he 
saw the troops sent to intercept him ; but a shattered 
foot and imprisonment in the fortress of Varignano 
convinced him of the mistake which he had made in 
trusting- to the promise of either Victor Emmanuel or 
his Minister. 

Mazzini remained under sentence of death until 
1865, when his election as the representative of 
Messina in the Italian Parliament induced the King 
to pardon him. An act dictated solely by policy 
could not convert into a Monarchist so earnest a Re- 
publican as Mazzini. He had done violence to his 
own principles for the sake of his country when he 
offered to co-operate with Victor Emmanuel in IS 59, 
and the rebuff' which he then sustained confirmed him 
in them. In 1870 he sailed for Palermo with the 
intention of organising a republican insurrection in 
Sicily, but he was arrested at sea by order of General 
Medici, the governor, and consigned to the fortress of 
Gaeta. After an incarceration of two months he was 
liberated, and returned to London, via Rome and 
Genoa. 

Devoted to the last hour of his life to one all- 
absorbing idea of duty, and never swerving from the. 
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motto of Young Italy, “Now and for ever,” lie soon 
proceeded to Lugano once more, and revived the 
journal La Roma del Ropolo. llis mental energy had 
survived his physical powers, however, and he re- 
paired, in failing health, to Pisa, where he died on 
the 10th of March, 1872. His mortal remains were 
removed to Genoa for burial, and an immense con- 
course of all classes of his countrymen attended his 
funeral. 

Italy is now united, free, and independent. She 
has taken the first place among the secondary powers 
of Europe. Though that distinction has not been 
achieved according to the ideal presented to her by 
the Carbonari or Y r oung Italy, the influence of both 
associations on her progress towards unity and inde- 
pendence has been immense. They kept alive for 
half a century, by their secret meetings and their 
secret correspondence, the spirit of resistance to 
foreign domination and domestic misrule when the 
nation seemed to sleep upon its wrongs, and the 
princes and statesmen of Italy conspired with the 
foreign enemy against her ; and there have been none 
of her sons to whom the Italy of to-day owes more 
than to Giuseppe Mazzini. 




CHAPTER XIII. 


THE FAMILIES. 


OTHHSTG shows more forcibly that the cause of 



order is less endangered by the widest exten- 
sion of popular franchises, and the greatest freedom 
of speech and the press, than by the secret associations 
to which the restriction of liberty gives birth, than 
the results of the trials which the French Liberals 
made during the reign of Louis Philippe of the 
comparative advantages of public and secret agitation. 
The failures and disasters which were the sole fruits 
of thirteen years’ working of Carbonarism induced 
some of the adherents of that system to form, in 
1 833, the Society of the Rights of Man, which 
aimed at establishing the democratic principles of 
Robespierre by peaceful, legal, and constitutional 
means. The Society was no sooner launched into 
existence, however, than no fewer than twenty-seven 
of its members were prosecuted by the Soult-Thiers 
Ministry, as belonging to an illegal association founded 
for the propagation of principles subversive of social 
order ; and, though they were acquitted, the Govern- 
ment made the occasion a pretext for introducing a 
measure for the amendment of the law of association, 
by providing that no society should be formed lor 
any purpose, if consisting of more than twenty 
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persons, even though divided into sections of less 
than twenty persons, whether meeting periodically or 
not, without the authorisation of the Government.* 
All persons belonging to unauthorised associations, 
or letting places of meeting to such, were rendered 
liable to fine and imprisonment. The enactment of 
this law was vehemently opposed in the Chambers, by 
the Legitimists as well as by the Liberals ; but it 
passed on the 10th of April, 1834. 

From that date until the fall of Louis Philippe the 
Chamber of Peers sat almost in permanent session as 
a tribunal for the trial of political offenders. There 
was shown to be less safety for men who assembled, 
with open doors, and in the presence of reporters and 
the police, to discuss political and social questions, 
than for those who met secretly to conspire the 
overthrow of the Government. Coupled with the 
restrictions on the press, which were rendered more 
severe by the measures known to history as the Laws 
of September, which eventually proved as fatal to 
Louis Philippe as the equally famous Ordinances of 
J uly to Charles X., they^ closed against all who did 
not sympathise with despotism every sphere of action 
but that of secret societies. The Chamber of 
Deputies, it must be remembered, no more represented 
the people of France than the House of Commons 
then represented the people of the United Kingdom ; 


* A law similar to this was made by the British Parliament in the 
reign of Charles II., and is still in force, though in abeyance. Captain 
Adams, the Chairman of the Croydon Bench of Magistrates, told me, 
in 184-8, that it was under this Act that the Government was acting 
in suppressing the Chartist meetings announced to be held on the 
12th of June. 
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for no body can be said to truly represent the people 
unless directly elected by at least the majority of the 
people. 

The new law of associations was followed within 
three months by the formation of a secret society 
much resembling the Carbonari, as reorganised after 
the counter-revolutions of Tsaples and Piedmont in 
IS21, being military in character, and so constituted 
that the leaders should remain unknown until the 
hour struck lor the conflict. The unit of this Society 
was an aggregation of six members only, which, in 
the nomenclature of the Association was called a 
family ; hence the Society became known collectively 
as the Families. Five or six families, united under 
the same chief formed a section ; and two or three 
sections a quarter, the chief of which received his 
instructions from the unknown members of the com- 
mittee of direction, through one of the latter, who 
did not, however, divulge his real position, and was 
supposed to be an agent of the committee. 

The principles of the Society corresponded very 
closely with those of the Society of the Eights of 
Man, and it was probably from that association that 
it enlisted its first members. It does not appear to 
have made much progress in the earlier years of its 
existence, which may have been due as much to the 
caution rendered necessary by the vigilance of the 
police and the severity of the laws, as to the extent to 
which the revolutionary rank and file had been 
thinned by the bloody conflicts which took place in 
Paris and Lyons in 1834, and the arrests and 
deportations which followed, in 1830 the Society 
counted only twelve hundred members ; but it had 
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ramifications in two regiments of the garrison of 
Paris, depots of arms, and a manufactory of gun- 
powder. 

The attempt made in that year by a young man 
named Alibaud to assassinate the King as he was 
proceeding in his carriage from the Tuileries to 
Neuilly caused the police to be even more than 
ordinarily vigilant. Domiciliary visits were made in 
the quarters inhabited by the working classes, who 
constituted the strength of the Families, as they had 
done of the Society of the Rights of Man ; and 
discoveries were made which furnished a clue to the 
Association, and led to the arrest of several persons, 
against whom, however, nothing serious could be 
established. The Society was dissolved, therefore, and 
reconstituted under the name of the Society of the 
Seasons. The clue which the police had obtained led 
them nowhere, therefore, the Families, with everything 
pertaining to them, having suddenly and mysteriously 
passed out of existence. 

The leaders of the Society did not declare them- 
selves until 1839, but M. Louis Blanc has revealed 
the name of Martin Bernard, “ a powerful thinker, 
with the courage of a Spartan,” as the author of a 
scheme which was brought into operation about this 
time for the purpose of accustoming the members to 
assemble and disperse whenever and wherever they 
might be directed by their unknown chiefs, without 
knowing: when and how the blow was to be struck/ 
In accordance with this plan, they were called upon 
at irregular intervals to assemble at certain points at 
a time fixed immediately before ; and the promptitude 
and punctuality with which these orders were obeyed 
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served as a test of the efficiency of the organisation 
and the alacrity of the initiated to respond to the 
call of their chiefs.* 

In 183S the police discovered a manufactory of 
cartridges on the premises of an engraver named 
Raban, in the Palais Royal; but no clue could be 
found to the Society, which continued to prepare in 
secrecy the elements of another revolt. The number 
of members diminished by the following year, how- 
ever, to one thousand, and it became evident to the 
leaders that they could not hold their followers to- 
gether much longer without an attack on the Crown 
and Government of the “ Citizen King,” who had 
talked in 1830 of the glories of “a monarchy sur- 
rounded by republican institutions,” and had been 


* This plan reminds me of what took place in London on the night 
of the 29th of May, 1848, when the secret committee that directed the 
Chartist conspiracy tested the working of the new organisation which 
had been introduced into the National Charter Association in the pre- 
ceding month, on the motion of Ernest Jones. Open air meetings 
were held on the evening of that day on Stepney and Clerkenwell 
Greens, and, on the conclusion of the proceedings at the latter place, a 
man named Fussell — said to have been the unknown individual who 
mortally wounded the constable in the Calthorpe Street affray in 
1835 — called out “ Fall in !” and men who appeared to be known imme- 
diately began to marshal the immense throng in marching order, six 
abreast. Some one inquired whether anything was to be done that 
night. “ I don’t know,” replied Fussell; “ we shall sec.” The whole 
body marched down to Smithfield, and was there joined by those who 
had marched from Stepney Green on the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings. There this immense aggregate, estimated to have numbered 
eighty thousand men, inarched in admirable order from Smithfield 
to Oxford Street, and thence via St. James’s Street, Pall Mall, and 
the Strand, to Finsbury Square, where the men halted and dis- 
persed. Considerable uneasiness was produced by the suddenness 
of the movement, the secrecy of the means by which it had been 
elfected, the number of men who marched, and the thoroughness of 
their organisation. 
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engaged ever since in a permanent conspiracy against 
the rights of the people. It was determined, there- 
fore, in the spring of 1839, to make the attempt 
at once. 

The directing committee consisted at this time of 
Armand Barbcs, a man of good education and con- 
siderable property, a sincere believer in the principles 
of social democracy, and a zealous worker for their 
realisation ; Martin Bernard, already mentioned ; 
Blanqui, then in his thirty-fourth year, and al- 
ready a veteran revolutionist, having been wounded 
in 1827 in the affair of the Rue St. Denis, and 
fought again at the barricades in July, 1830 ; Guignot, 
Netre, and Meillard, men who zealously co-operated 
with their colleagues, while content to follow where 
they led. By these men arising against the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe was projected, and the 1 2th 
of May fixed for the dangerous enterprise. /h As for 
the. means,” says M. Louis Blanc, “they were matter 
of tradition among the conspirators : to group together, 
under the pretext of a review, and unknown to each 
other, all the divisions in the vicinity of an armourer’s 
warehouse, and distribute on the ground the muskets 
and cartridges, the previous distribution of which 
would have betrayed the plot.” // 

Twelve thousand cartridges had been accumulated, 
and two depots were procured in the vicinity of the 
warehouse of a gun maker named Lepage, in the Rue 
Bourg l’Abbe, which had the reputation of being 
better stocked than any other in Paris. Blanqui 
proposed to seize the prefecture of police, occupy 
the bridges, and construct barricades thick enough 
to resist the attack of artillery. This plan was 
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opposed by Barbes, on the grounds that .a rising in 
the old quarter known as the City would be isolated, 
the construction of barricades of the strength pro- 
posed by Blanqui impracticable in the time that 
would elapse between the signal and the conflict, 
and the adoption by undisciplined men of a precon- 
certed system of tactics very difficult. These objec- 
tions were overruled by his colleagues, however, and 
the plan of Blanqui was adopted. 

Punctual to the hour fixed by their leaders for the 
rising, the Families mustered in the Puie Bourg TAbbe, 
and made a sudden attack on Lepage’s warehouse. The 
door resisting their efforts to force it, one of the 
insurgents effected an entrance by a window opening 
upon a court, and unfastened the door. His com- 
panions then poured in, and in a few minutes all the 
arms and cartridges which the place contained were 
distributed among them. They then separated into 
two columns, and proceeded to the depots, one column 
being led by Barbes, the other by Blanqui, the former 
having as lieutenants Meillard and Notre, the latter 
Bernard and Guignot. Some delay and confusion 
occurred before the men could be got into marching 
order ; but there was no time to be lost, and the 
efforts of Barbes, which were powerfully aided by his 
soldierly bearing and air of command, succeeded in 
starting them in some sort of order towards the 
quays. 

Hurrying across the bridge of Notre Dame, the 
column led by Barbes was soon before the Palace of 
Justice, where it was challenged by the sentries. 
The officer of the guard, Drouineau, turned out his 
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men in haste on seeing an armed force, and replied to 
the summons of Barbes to surrender with a refusal. 
Two shots were thereupon fired by the insurgents, 
and Drouineau fell, mortally wounded. The guard 
fired immediately, and retreated into the guard-house, 
which was carried with a rush by the insurgents, and 
the defenders disarmed. The firing had alarmed the 
Prefecture, however, and the insurgents were not 
strong enough to attack it with any chance of success. 
Thus the leading feature of Blanqui’s plan proved im- 
practicable at the outset. Firing being heard in the 
direction of the Place du Chatelet, upon which 
Blanqui’s column had marched, Barbes led his fol- 
lowers at the double to its support. A conflict had 
taken place, and some of the insurgents had fallen, 
and others had fled. A hasty consultation between 
the leaders resulted in the decision that their united 
bands were too weak to oppose troops upon an open 
space, and the word was given to disperse through 
the narrow streets, and reform on the Place de Greve. 

The Hotel de Yille was occupied without difficulty, 
and from the steps of that historic building, which 
has witnessed so many strange scenes, Barbes read a 
proclamation of La llcpublique , democratique et -sociale. 
Then the insurgents charged into the Place St. Jean, 
and carried the guard-house there, after a severe con- 
flict, in which much blood was shed on both sides. 
The day was now drawing to a close, and nothing of 
importance had been accomplished. The leaders were 
surprised by the apathy with which their enterprise 
seemed to be regarded by the people, so different to 
the excitement manifested on every such occasion a 
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few years before. Some four or five hundred men 
joined them during the struggle, but there was no 
pouring out of the myriads of the faubourgs, as there 
had been in 183:2 and 1835. Surprise and wonder 
were now the strongest feelings manifested by the 
majority. “I myself,” sa} 7 s M. Louis Blanc, “on 
that dismal day saw, within twenty paces of the Hue 
de la Paix, four young men pass by, with muskets on 
their shoulders, hastening, with proud and angry 
looks, in the direction of the firing. The few pe- 
destrians in the street made way for them, and gazed 
after them with astonishment and dread.” 

The forlorn aspect of their enterprise impressed the 
conspirators very strongly, but they would not, and 
could not very well, yet abandon it. Directing the 
insurgents to sing the Marseillaise Hymn, they led 
them through the Bue Simon le Franc, the Hue 
Beaubourg, and the Bue Transnonain, and threw 
up three barricades in the Bue Grenetat. The 
inspiring stanzas of Bouget elicited no response, 
and the final struggle was at hand. The barri- 
cades were attacked by the troops, and, after a 
sanguinary conflict, in which the insurgents fought 
with the fierce energy of despair, the defences were 
carried, and the insurgents slain, captured, or dis- 
persed. Twenty prisoners were taken, and sixteen 
were arrested afterwards. Among the former were 
Barbes — with blood-stained face, and hands blackened 
with gunpowder, having received a wound in the 
head — Bernard, Meillard, and Guignot, the two latter 
also wounded. Blanqui was among those who escaped 
for the moment, but was arrested afterwards by the 
police. 
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The trial of the conspirators commenced on the 
27th of June, the accused being divided into 'two 
categories, the first of which included Barbes and 
Bernard, the former specially charged with the assas- 
sination of Drouineau. This accusation was in- 
dignantly repelled by Barbes, both on the ground 
that the killing of the officer was not an assassination, 
but one of the chances of war, and because it was 
not, as he alleged, his band that fired the fatal shot. 
He assumed the sole responsibility of the outbreak, 
and declared his fellow-prisoners innocent, on the 
ground that they were unaware of the purpose for 
which they had been assembled until they were led 
against the guard-house of the Palace of Justice. This 
was the truth ; but it could not affect the legal guilt 
of the prisoners, who, with four exceptions, were con- 
victed. Judgment was pronounced by the Chamber of 
Peers on the 12th of July, when Barbes was con- 
demned to death, Bernard to transportation to Cayenne, 
and the remainder of the convicted to terms of impri- 
sonment, varying from two to fifteen years. 

The capital sentence was not executed upon Barbes 
however, several memorials being presented to the 
King, praying for its remission, on the ground that 
the offence of which he had been convicted was a 
political one. One of these memorials emanated from 
the students of Paris, three thousand of whom made 
a demonstration of sympathy with the condemned 
man by walking in procession with it from the Place 
de Vendome to the Chancellerie. Lamartine has 
taken to himself all the credit of the royal clemency, 
however, by ignoring these memorials, and stating 
that Barbes was pardoned on his appeal to the King, 
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through. M. Montalivet, at the instance of the 
prisoner’s sister.* The sentence was commuted into 
imprisonment for life. 

The remainder of the prisoners were not brought 
to trial until six months afterwards, when all but two 
were convicted : Blanqui being condemned to death, 
and twenty-six others to terms of imprisonment 
varying from three to fifteen years. The life of 
Barbes having been spared, Blanqui could not well 
be sent to the guillotine ; and there was perhaps 
another reason for such clemency, which will be re- 
ferred to presently. 

The Society of the Seasons was reorganised after 
the abortive outbreak of 1839 ; and the places of the 
imprisoned chiefs were taken by Gallois, an obscure 
political writer, Noyer, and Dubose. More able men 
succeeded these in 1842, when some further changes 
were made, and the direction of the Society was 
assumed by a committee, consisting of Caussidiere, 
afterwards prefect of police under the Provisional 
Government of 1848; Leroux, a manufacturer of 
straw mats and matting ; and two friends of Caussi- 
diere’s, Leontre and Grandmesnil, both men of good 
repute, and the former a member of the literary 
profession. 

It was difficult for secret societies to assemble 
during the latter years of the reign of Louis Philippe ; 
and the zeal of the initiated had to be kept alive by 
orders of the day, issued sometimes from Paris, and 
sometimes from Brussels. Some of these fell into the 
hands of the police, and it was found necessary to 


* History of the devolution of 1818. 
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adopt additional precautions, and to limit the rela- 
tions between the initiated and their chiels. Another 
reorganisation took place in 184G, when Caussidiere 
and Leontre retired from the direction of the Society, 
the latter at that time joining the staff of the Ref or me. 
They were succeeded by Flocon, the chief editor of 
that journal, and Albert, a mechanic, afterwards one 
of the secretaries of the Provisional Government of 
1848. 

About this time a schism arose in the Society on 
the question agitated by Proudhon and Cabet ; and 
the disciples of those able and zealous chiefs of Com- 
munism seceded from the Society, and formed them- 
selves into another, with the name of the Dissidents. 
Their leaders were Flotte, a friend of Blanqui’s; 
Chenu, afterwards discovered to be an agent of the 
secret police ; Culot and Gueret. Both societies 
held themselves ready to commence hostilities against 
the Government at a word from their chiefs ; and 
Caussidiere affirms that they were “ animated by the 
same sentiment, and were more bent on revolution 
than on social theories. Muskets were more often 
spoken of than Communism ; and the only formula 
unanimously accepted was the declaration of rights 
of Robespierre.”* 

For more than a year before the memorable ex- 
plosion of February, 1848, these two societies had 
been preparing for an insurrection, and for directing 
towards the establishment of a Republic the ebullition 
of popular wrath, which every one save Louis Philippe 
and liis Ministers saw was inevitable. They had 


* Secret History of the Revolution of 1848. 
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seen, however, in repeated failures and disasters the 
imprudence of initiating of themselves a movement 
for the establishment of a Republic ; and they waited 
for the time when the progress of the agitation for 
electoral reform should bring about a crisis. Until 
that moment the chiefs of the secret societies kept 
in the background, and allowed the Parliamentary 
leaders of the Liberal party to enjoy all the honours 
of the reform agitation; while they laboured in 
secret, and made the Opposition deputies their un- 
witting tools. But when blood had been shed, and 
barricades raised, and the National Guards were 
fairly committed in the revolutionary struggle, the 
members of the secret societies were the most active 
of the insurgents ; they knew then that their object 
would be accomplished. 

On the evening of the 20tli of February a meeting 
was held at the offices of the Ref or me, to determine 
the course to be adopted on the 22nd, for which 
day the last of the series of reform banquets was 
announced. Flocon presided, and there were present 
Caussidiere, Albert, Etienne Arago (brother of the 
great astronomer), Baune, Thore (a journalist and 
artist of considerable repute), Lagrange, and other 
members of the secret societies, with Louis Blanc, 
Colonel Bey, and a couple of provincial journalists of 
Republican proclivities — namely, Deled uze, editor of 
the Impartial du Nord, and Pont, editor of the Haro 
de Caen. It was known that the Government, after 
allowing no fewer than seventy public banquets of 
the Liberals to take place in the provinces, had first 
declared the proposed demonstration in Paris to be 
illegal; and then suggested a compromise, according 
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to which the gathering was to be allowed to take 
place on the condition that it should disperse on the 
summons of a commissary of police, and the question 
of its legality be submitted to the tribunals. The 
Parliamentary leaders of the Liberal party had met at 
the house of Lamartine to consider the situation ; and 
the result of their deliberation was awaited with some 
anxiety, as upon it much would depend. 

About ten o’clock came Ledru-Rollin, who informed 
them that the majority of the Liberal deputies were 
disposed to accept the compromise offered by the 
Government, but that the banquet committee were 
resolved to carry out their programme at all 
hazards. An animated discussion ensued, some of 
those assembled being content to protest against the 
action of the Government, and others being eager for 
an outbreak. The latter expressed their conviction 
that a hundred thousand men would be arrayed 
against the Government as soon as the first shot was 
fired ; while the less sanguine feared that an insurrec- 
tionary movement would be immediately crushed, and 
that the Government would make it a pretext for 
depriving the nation of the little liberty it had been 
allowed to retain. It was finally resolved, after much 
debate, that the chiefs of the secret societies should 
assemble on the Place de la Madeleine, the rendezvous 
for the procession, and, in the event of a tumult 
occurring, hurry to the Reforme office, and concert 
measures for organising the revolt, and giving it a 
Republican character. 

Delahodde, who had been a member of the Families 
since 1835, gives some curious statistics of the strength 
of the Republican party at this time, according to which 
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it was “ composed of the following persons: — There 
were four thousand subscribers to the National, of whom 
only one half were Republicans, the others belonging 
to the dynastic Opposition, led by Garnier-Pages and 
Carnot. Of these two thousand there were not more 
than six hundred in Paris, and of these only two hundred 
could be relied on in an actual conflict. The Beforme 
had two thousand subscribers, of whom five hundred 
were in Paris, and would turn out to a man. The 
two societies, the Seasons and the Dissidents, pro- 
mised a thousand combatants, but it was doubtful if 
they could muster six hundred, though the latter 
embraced all the Communists in Paris. To these we 
must add four or five hundred old conspirators, whom 
the first musket-shot would recall to their old stan- 
dards, and fifteen hundred Polish, Italian, and Spanish 
refugees, who would probably do the same, from the 
idea that it would advance the cause of revolution in 
their own countries. In all, four thousand in Paris, 
and that was the very utmost that could be relied 
upon in the capital. In the provinces, there was only 
one real secret society, which was at Lyons ; Mar- 
seilles, Toulouse, and two or three other great towns 
professed to have such, but no reliance could be placed 
on them. On the whole, there might be fifteen or 
sixteen thousand Republicans in the departments, and 
four thousand in Paris. In all, nineteen or twenty 
thousand out of seventeen millions of male inhabi- 
tants, a proportion so infinitely small, that it is 
evident they could never have overturned a strong 
Government.”'* 
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The discrepancy between this calculation and the 
statement made by a sanguine member of the party 
at the Tie forme office requires some comment. Expe- 
rience has shown that political enthusiasts are very 
apt to overrate the strength of their party ; but, with- 
out disputing the accuracy of Delahodde’s details, it 
will be admitted by those who have had any experi- 
ence in political organisation, that the number of men 
enrolled in an association affords no criterion of the 
number of those holding the principles of that associa- 
tion. Scores read, think, and express their opinions 
in private for one who takes a more active part in a 
political agitation. I will give an instance. In 1S48, 
there were in Croydon about a dozen enrolled Char- 
tists, and in the village of Carshalton none ; yet the 
petition for the scheme of Parliamentary Reform 
known as the People’s Charter was signed in the 
former place by two thousand men, and in the latter by 
two hundred, and I am able to testify to the genuine- 
ness of every signature. 

On the morning of the 21st, the banquet committee 
announced that the celebration would take place on 
the following day, and that the procession would be 
formed on the Place de la Madeleine, and proceed 
through the Place de la Concorde and the Champs 
Elysees to the place where the banquet was to be held. 
This announcement had no sooner appeared than 
Delessert, the prefect of police, issued a proclamation 
forbidding the demonstration ; and, the subject being 
brought before the Chamber of Deputies by Odillon- 
Barrot, Duchatel, the Minister of the Interior, de- 
clared it to be the firm determination of the Govern- 
ment to suppress the meeting by force, at all hazards. 
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The Opposition deputies thereupon issued a placard, 
announcing that, as the Government seemed bent on 
provoking a collision, they deemed it undesirable to 
make the intended demonstration, but would vindi- 
cate the rights of the people by every constitutional 
means. 

During the night additional troops were brought 
into Paris, and immense supplies of ammunition were 
procured from Vincennes, and distributed among them 
at' the barracks and the forts around the city. On 
the morning of the 22nd at least eighty thousand 
soldiers were assembled, and the command given to 
Marshal Bugeaud, a man of unrelenting ferocity of 
character. Undaunted by these preparations, thirty 
thousand men, chiefly of the working classes, assem- 
bled by noon at the appointed rendezvous, and 
marched in admirable order over the Pont de la Con- 
corde, without being molested by police or troops. 
The day passed without any event more serious than 
some affrays between the populace who thronged the 
streets and the Municipal Guards, the few barricades 
that were erected not being defended, and seeming to 
be merely experimental There was a dangerous 
amount of excitement developed, however, upon which 
the firing of a single shot would be likely to act like a 
sjiark upon a train of gunpowder. 

On the 23rd the barricades were more numerous 
and better constructed, many gunsmiths’ shops were 
broken open and pillaged, and several military posts 
were seized by small bands of armed men, without 
any serious resistance being offered by the defenders. 
The National Guards turned out at the call of the 
Government, but remained inactive, and in some 
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instances interposed between the insurgents and the 
troops. The announcement of Guizot’s resignation 
produced no other effect than a general fraternisation 
of soldiers, National Guards, and insurgents. But 
the crisis had arrived ; the secret societies mustered 
in the evening on the Boulevard St. Martin, and 
marched to the office of the National , where Marrast, 
the chief editor, addressed them, with impassioned 
eloquence, in favour of a Republic. They then 
united, near the Cafe Tortoni, with a body of un- 
initiated workmen, led by Lagrange, a mechanic of 
restless and fiery temperament, and proceeded towards 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, before which a troop 
of soldiers was drawn' up, confronting a throng of 
persons of both sexes. 

An incident then occurred which proved the signal 
for the insurrection, but which has been so variously 
related by different narrators of the event, even by 
persons who should have been well informed, that it 
is impossible to regard any version of the affair with 
confidence. By some the soldiers are said to have 
fired, without warning, upon the unarmed throng ; by 
others Lagrange is said to have provoked the volley 
by firing a pistol at the officer in command ; while a 
third version represents a shot to have been fired by 
some unknown person, supposed to have been an 
agent of the secret police, in order to afford a pretext 
for a massacre, in the hope of inspiring the masses 
with terror. All that can be regarded as certain is, 
that a shot was fired by some one, that the soldiers 
were then ordered to fire, and that the volley, at such 
short range, covered the pavement with dead and 
wounded men and women. Then, while the wounded 
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were taken to the nearest hospitals, the corpses were 
placed in carts, and paraded through the streets by 
torchlight, causing a cry for vengeance to rise from 
every quarter of the city. 

After a night of conflict and commotion, the pale 
February sun rose upon two thousand barricades and 
masses of armed men, thousands of whom were pledged 
to go through to the end with the work to which they 
had set themselves. The dotard King quaked, lost 
his head, and at one moment ordered the capital to be 
declared in a state of siege, at the next sent for Thiers 
and Odillon-Barrot, Count Mole having declined to 
take office at such a crisis. It was too late ; the in- 
surgents tore down the placards announcing the 
advent of the Liberals to office, and pressed on to 
seize post after post, with cries, now heard for the 
first time since the conflict commenced, of Vive la Re- 
publique ! The announcement of Louis Philippe’s 
abdication produced no more effect than the formation 
of the abortive Ministry of M. Thiers. The King 
and his family fled, the insurgents invaded the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the venerable Dupont, 
placed by the Liberal deputies in the President’s 
chair, announced that Ledru-Kollin, Lamartine, Cre- 
mieux, Arago, Marie, Gfarnier-Pages, and himself 
would constitute a Provisional Government. 

The selection had previously been made at a 
meeting of the leading Liberal deputies at the office 
of the National, and another selection had been made 
at the office of the Reforme , substituting the names of 
Flocon and Louis Blanc for two of those in the other 
list. These gentlemen joined the others at the Hotel 
de Ville, where also Marrast and Bastide presently 
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arrived. The clamour of the immense throng assem- 
bled on the Place de Grove rendered a prolonged con- 
sultation undesirable, and the list was hastily settled, 
and read to the crowd from the steps of the historically 
famous edifice assigned to the Provisional Government 
by the Chamber. The name of Garnier-Pages was 
struck out from the list read in the Chamber, and the 
names of Carnot, Bethmont, Sabervie, and Goudchaux 
added, to fill all the departments ; and those of Marrast, 
Flocon, Louis Blanc, and Paquerre were appended as 
secretaries. 

Some of the names on the list were scarcely known 
to the masses, who received with acclamations only 
that of Ledru-Eollin, demanded the addition of 
Albert to the list, and murmured at the subordinate 
position assigned to Flocon and Louis Blanc. While 
the Provisional Government were consoling Garnier- 
Pages with the mayoralty of Paris, assigning Buchez 
and Becurt to him as subordinates, and nominating 
General Courtais to the command of the National 
Guards, and Etienne Arago to the direction of the 
Post-office, the crowd remained on the Place de 
Greve, threatening to become tumultuous. Flocon 
and Louis Blanc moved amongst the surging throng, 
endeavouring to preserve order ; but discontent be- 
came more strongly manifested every moment, and 
threatening cries reached the apartment in which 
the members of the Provisional Government were 
assembled. 

Lamartine, Cremieux, and Marie successively ad- 
dressed the throng from a window, using sounding 
phrases of much vagueness ; but the tumult increased, 
until at length shots were fired at the windows, and 
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a rush was made into the building. The members 
of the Provisional Government barricaded themselves 
in their council-room, and Lamartine with some diffi- 
culty led the mob into the public hall, where he 
again addressed them amidst much uproar, his vague 
and diffuse utterances being regarded as very un- 
satisfactory. The announcement that the Government 
would be Republican at length appeased the crowd, 
which separated with shouts of Five la Republique ! 
Vive le Gouvernement Vrovisoire! 

The prefecture of police was offered to Baune, who 
declined it, and suggested that it should be given to 
Caussidiere ; and this nomination being supported by 
Elocon, the chief of the Seasons received the appoint- 
ment, accepting it, as he says, with some reluctance, 
and with the intention of resigning it as soon as the 
Government should be settled. He was accompanied 
to the prefecture by five or six thousand armed insur- 
gents, and prepared with zeal and energy to execute 
the arduous duties of his office. It beiim rumoured 

O 

that the insurgents who accompanied him bivouacked 
around the prefecture, and intended to contest the 
authority of the Provisional Government, Lamartine 
had an interview with him, and returned to the H6tel 
de Ville with the conviction that he was a man of 
the strictest integrity, and whose tact and influence 
would be useful to the Government. 

Barbes and Blanqui, with other political prisoners, 
had the doors of their prison opened by the revolution. 
Gratitude impelled the former to wait immediately 
upon Lamartine, who found in him “ the instincts of 
an exalted mind and an honest heart, combined with 
a disposition to promote conciliatory and moderate 
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views among the people.” Louis Blanc speaks of 
him as “a man who never compromised with justice, 
who never bent to power, who never retreated before 
danger, who was never moved in the presence of 
death, and who is in the ordinary affairs of life a 
person of such gentleness of character, and so engaging 
in his intercourse, that it is impossible to approach 
him without loving him.”* This is the testimony of 
all who knew him, and it is confirmed by every 
feature of his noble and expressive countenance. 
Shortly after his liberation he was elected colonel of 
the twelfth legion of the National Guards, and 
founded the Club of the Revolution, among the mem- 
bers of which were Martin Bernard, Etienne and 
Emmanuel Arago, Tbore, Proudhon, Pierre Leroux, 
Bac, and Greppo, an artisan, who was subsequently a 
member of the National Assembly. 

Blanqui founded the Central Club, Raspail the 
Friends of the People, Grandmesnil the Club of 
Rights and Duties, Cabet another. Between Blanqui 
and his former colleagues a feeling of distrust soon 
arose. Some secret documents were abstracted from 
the archives of the Ministry of the Interior, and one 
of them, relating to the Seasons, fell into the hands 
of M. Taschereau, who published it in the Revue 
Retrospective. It bore no signature, but was evi- 
dently the production of an intelligent and educated 
man, who was fully acquainted with the organisation 
of the Society and with the men who composed it. 
The publication of the report created a great sensation 
among those who had been members of the Society, 
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and Blanqui was very generally suspected of liaving 
made the disclosures contained in it while under 
sentence of death, in order to save his head. Much 
of the information could have been given only by five 
persons — namely, Barbes, Blanqui, Bernard, Pcaisan, 
and Lamieussens. Permission was obtained to 
examine the manuscript, but the handwriting could 
not be recognised. It was afterwards ascertained, 
however, that the original document was copied before 
it passed into the hands of M. Taschereau by Lalande, 
formerly secretary to the Chamber of Peers. 

Barbes was so fully convinced that the statement 
must have emanated from Blanqui that he wrote to 
him, demanding an explanation. Blanqui withdrew 
from his club for a few days, and wrote a reply, which 
he circulated among the initiated. It did not prove 
entirely satisfactory to the majority, but he returned 
to his club, and his special adherents again rallied to 
him. He was a poor man, and, unknown beyond his 
club, lived a solitary and obscure life. Superior to 
Barbes in both tact and talent, he was generally 
credited with less integrity, and supposed to be in- 
fluenced more by policy than by principle. Hence 
he was suspected equally by the clubs and the Pro- 
visional Government. 

Another revolutionary reputation that was ruined 
by discoveries made after and through the revolution 
was that of Delahodde. Caussidiere, examining with 
a very natural curiosity the archives of the prefecture 
of police, found many reports on the secret societies 
signed Pierre, and, proceeding in his research, came 
upon a letter in the same handwriting, but signed 
L. Delahodde. It was dated 1838, and contained an 
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application for admission into the secret police, the 
writer giving the following account of himself : — 

“ Like many young men, I have been the victim 
of that political exaltation which so sadly signalised 
the first years of the Revolution of July. In 1832 I 
was introduced to the Society of the Rights of Man. 
Shortly afterwards I entered the army as a volunteer ; 

I entered the 3Sth Regiment of the Line, and I 
acquired a certain celebrity by representing, at the 
theatre of Soissons, a play in which there were 
political allusions, an act which my sujjerior officers 
punished very severely. I was afterwards brought to 
trial at Laon, but I must protest that the political 
charges brought against me were without foundation. 
The verdict of the jury proved that. The sort of 
reputation which I acquired from these two circum- 
stances placed me in connexion with the principal 
leaders of the Republican party. I was looked upon 
as all-powerful in the regiment, and M. Marrast, of 
the Tribune , endeavoured at various times to persuade 
me to attempt a demonstration, which he said would 
shake the whole army. 

“I left the army in 1835, and passed one year in 
Paris, studying the law. At this period I was made 
a member of the Society of the Families, about which 
I could give some information, if required. I then 
returned home, and it was then that it struck me that 
I had too long allowed myself to be the instrument of 
men, most of whom were ambitious, or of disappointed 
expectations, and the remainder men who had run 
wild, and wished to induce others to follow their 
example ; and I forswore the principles of blood and 
destruction which I had once had the folly to adopt. 
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Daily contact with men of the world and my own 
experience have since dissipated many of my youthful 
illusions, and it is because of this rapid descent from 
belief in appearances that I shall be enabled to shake 
off from the employment that I solicit those prejudices 
which surround it.” 

Caussidiere communicated his discovery of Dela- 
hodde’s treachery to Grandmesnil, Ohenu, Albert, and 
others who knew the man, and were affected by his 
denunciations ; and they assembled at his house, to 
the number of sixteen, the traitor being also invited. 
He met them unsuspectingly, but their stern coun- 
tenances, and the gravity of the manner in which 
Grandmesnil was voted to the chair, and Caussidiere 
made his accusation, soon undeceived him as to the 
situation. He at first denied the charge, but, on his 
letter being read, he confessed that he had been a 
member of the secret police since 1838, and that all 
the reports signed Pierre had been written by him, 
but endeavoured to extenuate his guilt by pleading 
that he had never been an agent provocateur, and had 
never arrested a Eepublican. The assembly became 
excited, and it was proposed that Delahodde should 
expiate his offence by shooting himself ; but it was 
ultimately resolved that he should make his confession 
in writing, and sign it. This was done, and a proces- 
verbal of the procee'dings was drawn up, and signed 
by every one present. He was then allowed to retire, 
but was immediately afterwards arrested by order of 
Caussidiere on the charge of having, subsequently to 
the revolution, corresponded with agents of Louis 
Philippe. He was committed to the Conciergerie 
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upon this charge, but liberated after the resignation 
of Caussidiere, and then went to London. 

Caussidiere had reorganised the police and formed 
the Republican Guards, a body of three or four 
thousand men, into which those only were admitted 
who had suffered imprisonment for political offences 
under the monarchy, fought in the ranks of the in- 
surrection of February, or left the army with a good 
character. Amongst those who joined this force was 
Chenu, who had been one of the leaders of the Dissi- 
dents, and had sat in judgment upon Delahodde, but 
who was now discovered to have also been a member 
of the secret police. On being detected and de- 
nounced he made an abject confession, and begged to 
be allowed to return to Belgium, of which country he 
was a native, promising that he would henceforth live 
honestly by his trade of shoemaking. He was allowed 
to go, but it was soon discovered that he had returned 
to Paris, and had held threatening language concern- 
ing Caussidiere, who thereupon ordered his arrest. 
Again liberated, on denouncing some of his fellow- 
spies, who were still in Paris, he went to Germany; 
but after the election of Buonaparte to the Presi- 
dency he again returned, and afterwards obtained 
emplojunent once more in the secret police. 

The relations between the Provisional Government 
and the men holding subordinate appointments were 
not free from distrust on both sides. The former 
suspected the latter of designs against the Govern- 
ment; the latter suspected their chiefs of being luke- 
warm or adverse towards the Republic. Caussidiere’s 
appointment was not officially announced until the 
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13th of March, and only after repeated complaints 
from him to Ledru-Bollin that he could not perform 
the duties of his office satisfactorily while his position 
was undetermined. Albert, who bad been nominated 
with Louis Blanc to preside over the committee of 
workmen at the Luxembourg, complained that he was 
coolly and superciliously treated by the Provisional 
Government, and talked of resigning. The constant 
language of the clubs was that the people ought to 
have guarantees in the composition of the Provisional 
Government for the honest reduction to practice of a 
truly ^Republican system. 

This feeling was undoubtedly the mainspring of 
the movement of the 17th of March, when the clubs 
went in procession to the Hotel de Ville, and a 
numerous deputation, including Barbes, Blanqui, Pas- 
pail, Cabet, Sobrier, Plotte, Lacambre, Michelot, and 
others, demanded the postponement of the elections 
and the removal of the regular troops from the 
capital. Ledru-Bollin replied, giving the deputation 
no encouragement, and was followed by Lamartine in 
the same sense. Blanqui, who was the spokesman of 
the deputation, was urged by his immediate sup- 
porters to be firm ; but before he could speak a young 
man stepped to the front and demanded, amidst the 
applause of the deputation, the immediate decision 
of the Government. Cremieux, Marie, and Dupont 
spoke in succession, refusing to decide without 
deliberation ; and then, as the deputation seemed 
disinclined to retire, Lamartine spoke again, exhort- 
ing the clubbists to have confidence in the Govern- 
ment. Several delegates replied that they had 
confidence in some of its members, but not in all of 
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them. Cabot then made a conciliatory speech, and 
Barbes and Raspail having expressed their approval 
of its sentiments, the deputation withdrew, and con- 
veyed to the throng on the Place de Grove the result 
of the interview. 

Between this date and the movement of the lGth 
of April the air was filled with vague rumours of 
plots, sometimes said to be directed against the 
Government, sometimes against its more popular 
members. One day it was rumoured that Ledru- 
Rollin had been arrested, another that Louis Blanc 
had been assassinated, that Blanqui’s club had re- 
solved to seize the members of the Provisional 
Government in their beds, and set up the dictator- 
ship of their chief. Caussidiere attributed these 
sinister rumours to men whose republicanism dated 
from the 24th of February, and who desired to dis- 
credit the democratic party, but they were never 
traced to their source. 

Blanqui’s position was equivocal. Lamartine says 
that the Government suspected his designs, and sug- 
gested his arrest ; Caussidiere states that he wished 
to close Blanqui’s club, considering it dangerous to 
public order, but was told by Flotte that Blanqui 
was on excellent terms with Lamartine, and often 
visited him. It would seem from Lamartine’s state- 
ment that Blanqui was screened by Ledru-Rollin, but 
Caussidiere was told by Flotte that Ledru-Rollin 
refused to see Blanqui when the latter requested an 
interview. Lamartine admits only one interview with 
Blanqui, which he dates towards the end of March ; 
but he was in constant communication with Flotte, 
through whom that interview was arranged. He 
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admits that he offered Blanqui a post abroad, which 
was not declined, and that they parted perfectly 
satisfied with each other. 

What really passed between Lamartine and Blanqui 
on that occasion will perhaps never be known. It is 
hardly satisfactory to be told by the former only that 
Blanqui acquiesced in his views, and that they were 
mutually satisfied. It is important, however, that 
Lamartine antedates the interview, which was shown 
by the evidence of General Courtais, Flotte, and other 
witnesses examined before the High Court of Bourges, 
when Blanqui was on his trial for treason, to have 
taken place on the evening of the 15th of April. 

“At that time,” said Lamartine, in his evidence, 
“ I was not acquainted with Citizen Blanqui. The 
strong prejudice against him, which produced its 
effect a little later, was shared, to a certain extent, by 
me. I knew Citizen Blanqui only as a man of re- 
markable character and intelligence. I happened to 
be acquainted with Citizen Flotte, a retired naval 
officer, who was intimate with Blanqui, and, I believe, 
a member of his club. 1 begged him frankly to tell 
me without reservation what he thought of Blanqui ; 
if so fine an intelligence were not weary of bloody 
revolutions, and of being condemned to be incessantly 
whirling in the vortex of agitation. Flotte replied 
that T was under a serious misapprehension, that 
Blanqui was animated by the best feelings, of which 
I could easily convince myself by an interview with 
him. A few days afterwards Citizen Blanqui came 
to see me, and with a smile on his face; I went up 
to him, and, giving him my hand, said, in allusion to 
the absurd reports spread by the newspapers, ‘ Well, 
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Citizen Blanqui, have you come to assassinate me ?’ 
1 took him into my study, where we had a conversa- 
tion which lasted three hours, of the most interesting 
kind on the part of M. Blanqui. We passed in 
review every matter of serious import that was then 
engaging attention. I feel it right to say that upon 
all these points — property, the family, the necessity 
for a strong and undivided Government, the necessity 
of concentrating all power in the National Assembly, 
and of respecting, and enforcing respect to, the 
National Assembly, the result of universal suffrage, 
the expression of the popular will — I was happy to 
hear from Citizen Blanqui sound ideas brilliantly 
expressed. The result of this conversation was to 
leave upon me a favourable impression, and to inspire 
me with just esteem for the intentions and character 
of Citizen Blanqui.’’ 

The movement of the 16th of April is involved in 
some mystery, after all that has been written con- 
cerning it by Lamartine, Louis Blanc, and Caussidiere. 
According to the ex-Minister, whose version has 
generally been accepted, the object of the demonstra- 
tion was to overawe the Government, and procure the 
substitution of certain popular leaders for Dupont, 
Marie, Marrast, and himself; but this view is not 
easily reconciled with the fact of the interview of 
Blanqui with him on the preceding evening, his sub- 
sequent attempt to antedate that interview by at 
least three weeks, and the prominent part which 
Blanqui took in the demonstration. Louis Blanc 
denies that the movement was directed against the 
Government, and Caussidiere calls the 16th of April 
“ a day of dupes,” and hints that it was an insidious 
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attempt to injure the repute and influence of the 
democratic leaders. 

It is certain that a large number of men, directed 
by a fugleman who wore green spectacles, shouted 
A has les Communists! without ceasing as the pro- 
cession passed ; and Caussidiere states that he asked 
one of these men why he uttered that cry, and that 
the man became confused, admitted that he had been 
emplo} T ed to utter it, and then shuffled away into the 
crowd. On the following day, too, many persons, 
chiefly workmen, were arrested ; and, as an example 
of the charges against them, it is said that Flotte was 
one of a group who were reading a placard, and, 
refusing to move on when ordered by a gendarme, 
was marched off to prison. 

The elections placed in the National Assembly 
many of the leaders of the secret societies, including 
Barbes, Bernard, Baune, Bucliez, Caussidiere, Flocon, 
Albert, the Aragos, Gfreppo, and Lagrange. The 
Assembly met on the 4th of May, and on the 15th 
occurred that deplorable event, the invasion of the 
hall of sitting by an armed multitude, which accele- 
rated the fall of the Republic. Caussidiere, whom 
Lamartine acquits of any participation in the plot, 
received on the evening of the 14tli a note from 
Bucliez, warning him that a disturbance might be 
expected on the morrow from the demonstration in 
favour of French intervention on behalf of Poland; 
but he was rendered incapable of personal action 
at the time by an accidental injury from a horse, 
and, apprehending nothing serious, contented him- 
self with directing a number of his most trusted 
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men to join the procession and assist in maintaining 
•order. 

On the following morning he was informed that 
Blanqui and his followers had paraded on the Boule- 
vard du Temple, and were said to be armed with 
pistols; but, receiving no other sinister reports, he 
wrote to Buchez, who had been elected President 
of the Assembly, stating that no danger was to be 
apprehended, unless from Blanqui’s party. The de- 
monstration took place, and the processionists pene- 
trated into the hall of the Assembly, where, amidst 
tremendous confusion, a new Provisional Government 
was nominated, to consist, according to Lamartine, 
of Louis Blanc, Barbes, Albert, Blanqui, Raspail, 
Proudhon, Leroux, Cabet, Sobrier, and Huber. Other 
accounts give the names of Ledru-Rollin and Flocon, 
and omit those of Proudhon, Leroux, Cabet, and 
Sobrier; and Caussidiere states that a mob came to 
the Prefecture of Police, the leaders of which an- 
nounced that he was nominated a member of the 
new Government, and requested him to go to the 
H6tel de Ville. Caussidiere refused, and the Pre- 
fecture was cleared by the police. 

As soon as the National Guards could be mustered, 
the hall of the Assembly was cleared of the mob, 
and an order signed by Ledru-Rollin and Lamartine 
for the arrest of Barbes and Albert, who had been* 
the most active leaders of the entente. The Guards 
marched immediately to the Hotel de Ville, and, after 
a brief affray with the insurgents, arrested both the 
incriminated men. Caussidiere, as soon as he was 
aware of what had happened, presented himself to 
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the Government, and being accused of negligence in 
the performance of his duty, retorted with a complaint 
of the manner in which he had been prevented from 
effectually performing it by the remissness of the 
Government. After some deliberation he was in- 
formed that the Government would retain his ser- 
vices ; but on the following day a decree for the 
disbandment of the Republican Guard appeared, and 
he saw that he was more than ever distrusted. 

Lamartine states that Caussidiere was deprived of 
his office for failing to maintain order on the 1 5th ; 
but though resignation had been suggested to him, 
it seems clear that he left the presence of the 
Ministers with the impression that his tenure of 
office was continued. On the 17th, however, a large 
military force, including artillery, under the command 
of General Bedeau, invested the Prefecture, and he 
was summoned to surrender. He refused, and went 
to the Government for an explanation. They urged 
him to resign, but he refused, and returned to the 
Prefecture. Lamartine followed, and succeeded in 
inducing him to give up the Prefecture and authorise 
the announcement of his resignation. 

" It had always,” he says, “ been my real and 
sincere intention to keep aloof from all the trammels 
of place. For seventeen years I had been one of 
the foremost in the breach, without any ulterior 
views of personal advantage. I may honestly say 
that I made every possible sacrifice to my cause. 
The realisation and adoption of my political prin- 
ciples were in my eyes the noblest recompense.” 

On the same day orders were given for the arrest, 


of Blanqui, Sobrier, and Huber ; but Lamartine is 
said to have made such strenuous efforts to protect 
Blanqui that the warrant was recalled in his case, 
and it was only by the representations of his 
colleagues of the injustice of making a distinction 
in favour of one of the accused who was as guilty 
ns the others that his opposition was overcome, and 
the warrant again placed in the hands of the 
police. Sobrier and Huber had already been ar- 
rested, and followed Barbes and Albert to the for- 
tress of Vincennes, where they were soon joined by 
Blanqui. 

Subsequently, when the suppression of the June 
insurrection had given increased confidence to the 
reactionists, Caussidiere and Louis Blanc were accused 
of complicity in the plot, and though they were ably 
and earnestly defended by Flocon and Bac, the National 
Assembly, rejecting by four hundred and fifty-eight 
votes against two hundred and eighty -one the demand 
for the authorisation of their trial by a military 
commission, resolved that they should be prosecuted 
by a majority of four hundred and seventy-seven 
against two hundred and sixty-eight. 

It was five o’clock in the morning when the 
Assembly rose on this occasion, and no steps were 
taken for the immediate arrest of the accused. Caus- 
sidiere, before leaving, asked General Cavaignac 
whether he was to be arrested at once, and, though 
the reply left the matter in doubt, he gathered from 
it that there was no anxiety on the part of the Go- 
vernment to secure him. Both the accused went 
home, therefore, and prepared- for flight; and in the 
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course of the next day they were both on their way 
to London. 

Barbes, Albert, Blanqui, Sobrier, and Huber were 
not brought to trial before November, when they were 
arraigned before the High Court of Bourges, a tribu- 
nal not in existence at the time of their arrest ; and,, 
being all convicted, Barbes was sentenced to transpor- 
tation for life, and the others to various terms of im- 
prisonment. Bernard escaped the fate of his old 
associates until the following year, when he became 
implicated in the abortive movement of the 13th of 
June, and fled to London to avoid arrest. As for the 
rank and file of the secret societies, most of them 
perished during those terrible days of June when 
Buonapartist agents, provided with foreign gold, pre- 
pared the way for the Empire by swamping the Re- 
public in the blood of the men by whom it had been 
established. 

Blanqui, kept in involuntary inactivity,, survived 
most of the men who had followed him to a prison or 
a bloody grave. The downfall of the Empire restored 
him, for a brief space, to personal freedom ; but on 
the 1 (3th of March, 1871, he was arrested — apparently 
as a measure of precaution — at a small town in the 
south of France, where he was confined to his bed by 
illness, and removed to Fort du Taurea, on the north 
coast, where he was kept in the strictest confinement 
until the following sjning. During the civil struggle 
that followed the war the Communal Government 
proposed to M. Thiers, on two different occasions, the 
exchange of the Archbishop of Baris and the other 
hostages detained at Mazas for Blanqui alone ; but 
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the Versailles Government refused to liberate the 
latter, and thus sacrificed the only hope of saving the 
lives of the Archbishop and his companions in mis- 
fortune. In March, 1872, Blanqui was tried at Ver- 
sailles by a court-martial for alleged participation in 
the movement of the 22nd of January, condemned to 
imprisonment for life, and sent to the prison of Clair- 
vaux, where he died in February, 187G, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

YOUNG GERMANY. 

r FHE idea of a democratic Holy Alliance, which 
Reranger embodied in one of his deathless lyrics 
and Lafayette hailed in that abortive scheme of Pepe’s 
for a corresponding society for promoting the revolu- 
tionisation of Europe, seems to have been present to 
the mind of Mazzini when he directed the attention 
of the Central Committee of Young Italy to the ex- 
pediency of “ forging as many links as possible 
between the Italian and foreign democratic elements.”* 
The organisation of Young Italy, and afterwards the 
preparation of the unfortunate expedition into Savoy, 
engaged all his thoughts and energies for some time, 
however, and it was not until the spring of 1834 
that the idea fructified in the institution of Young 
Europe. 

On the 1 5th of April, in that year, eighteen Italian, 
German, and Polish refugees assembled at Berne, 
under the presidency of Mazzini, and drew up a Pact 
of Fraternity, and instructions lor its realisation. 
Young Europe was declared to be “ an association of 
men believing in a future of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, for all mankind ; and desirous of’ conse- 
crating their thoughts and actions to the realisation 
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of that future. To constitute humanity in such wise 
as to enable it throughout a continuous progress to 
discover and apply the law of God by which it should 
be governed as speedily as possible : such is the 

mission of Young Europe Humanity will only 

be truly constituted when all the peoples of which it 
is composed have acquired the free exercise of their 
sovereignty, and shall be associated in a Republican 
Confederation, governed and directed by a common 
Declaration of Principles and a common Pact, towards 
the common aim — the discovery and fulfilment of the 
Universal Moral Law.” 

“ The ideal of the association of Young Europe,” 
says Mazzini, “ was the federal organisation of Euro- 
pean democracy under one sole direction ; so that any 
nation rising in insurrection should at once find the 
others ready to assist it — if not by action, then at 
least by a moral support sufficiently powerful to pre- 
vent hostile intervention on the part of their Govern- 
ments. We therefore decided to constitute a ^National 
Committee of each nation, around which all the ele- 
ments of Republican progress might rally by degrees, 
and arranged that all these committees should be 
linked with our Central Provisional Committee of the 
Association, through the medium of a regular corre- 
spondence. 

“ We diffused secret rules for the affiliation of 
members, decided upon the form of oath to be taken, 
and chose as the common symbol an ivy leaf. In 
short, we took all the measures necessary for the 
formation of a secret association. I did not deceive 
myself, however, by an exaggerated conception of the 
extent or diffusion of the association, or imagine it 
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possible that it should ever attain any compact force 
capable of being brought into action. I knew that 
it embraced too vast a sphere to allow of any prac- 
tical results, and that much time and many severe 
lessons would be required in order to teach the 
peoples the necessity of a true European fraternity. 
My only aim, therefore, was to constitute an aposto- 
late of ideas different from those then current, and to 
leave them to bear fruit how and where they might.” 

Young Europe, as a distinct Society, was repre- 
sented by the Central Committee at Berne, which 
may be regarded as the head of the bod}'- of which 
the affiliated Societies of Young Italy, Young Ger- 
many, Young Poland, and Young Switzerland were 
the members. The first of these Societies was already 
constituted, and the Germans and Poles who had 
signed the Pact formed the nuclei of the kindred 

O 

Associations of their respective nationalities. 

The Savoy expedition had attracted the attention 
of foreign Governments to the proceedings of the 
refugees in Switzerland in such a degree that their 
every movement excited suspicion ; and when, towards 
the close of 1835, one Lessing was assassinated by an 
unknown hand in the neighbourhood of Zurich, the 
official and semi-official journals of the German States 
at once pronounced the secret society. Young Ger- 
many, guilty of complicity in the crime, and added an 
accusation of collecting arms and preparing for a 
buccaneering invasion of Baden. To obtain evidence 
to support these charges, in order to found upon it a 
demand for the expulsion of' the refugees, the Prussian, 
Austrian, and Bussian Governments sent spies into 
Switzerland, one of whom, a German Jew, named 
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Altinger, went so far as, under the falsely assumed 
title of Baron Eib, to enlist German workmen for 
some secret and mysterious enterprise, which was 
never undertaken. These devices not being attended 
with success, recourse was had to the sharper wits of 
the French secret police. 

Circulars were sent to the refugees in France, in 
the name of Mazzini, desiring them to join him at 
Greuchen, in the Canton of Soleure, where he was 
then staying, and stating the object of the rendezvous 
to be an expedition into Baden. Mazzini alleged 
that this circular was concocted at the French Em- 
bassv at Berne, at the instigation of the Ambassadors 
of Austria, Prussia, and Bussia, who were immediately 
instructed b}^ their respective Governments to remon- 
strate with the Federal Council on the ground of its 
incendiary character. Mazzini, the Buffinis, and a 
Danish gentleman, named Haring, were thereupon 
arrested, and taken to Soleure, where, after a deten- 
tion of twenty-four hours, they were liberated, but 
ordered to quit the Canton. This edict had no other 
effect than the removal of Mazzini and his friends to 
Langenan, in the Canton of Berne. 

The subject was shortly afterwards brought before 

the Swiss Diet by M. Chambrier, who informed that 
%/ 

body, with a touch of unconscious satire, that “ the 
Association styled Young Europe has taken for its 
motto the words Liberty, Equality, Humanity, and 
professes to be founded on the rights of man — the 
manifesto of France to Europe when it was covered 
with scaffolds. Its members are bound to contribute 
with all their strength to the destruction of established 
Governments in all countries ; they would level every- 
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thing to let in the flood of revolutionary ideas. Its 
act of association bears date, Berne, April the 19th, 
1834. There also have successively arisen the other 
Societies, called Young Italy, Young Poland, Young 
Germany, Young Prance, and Young Switzerland. 
A directing committee, sitting at Paris, holds in its 
hands the threads of the different Associations which 
compose Young Europe. Separate committees are at 
the head of the different sections, but they all obey 
implicitly the orders of the unknown committee, 
which, shrouded in darkness, sits at Paris. Young 
Switzerland, established on the 26th of July, 1835, is 
entrusted with the task of organising the whole of 
Switzerland, overturning the Government in all the 
Cantons, annihilating the compact of 1815, preparing 
an appeal to arms, and organising, in conjunction 
with Young Germany, the free corps which are to 
revolutionise both countries. A province of Ger- 
many is to be immediately invaded, and all Europe 
stirred to support the movement.” 

M. Chambrier was in error as to the dates when 
the two Societies, Young Europe and Young Switzer- 
land, had their origin, and also in the statement that 
the directing committee of the former was located in 
Paris. It had its seat in Berne until it was trans- 
ferred to London, after the expulsion of the refugees 
from Switzerland. That event could not be long 
deferred. Switzerland, a small and poor country, 
could be subjected by her neighbours to an amount of 
coercion which would not have been ventured upon 
in the case of England, or even Turkey. The Duke 
of Montebello menaced the Government with suspen- 
sion of diplomatic relations, and holding Switzerland 
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responsible for the results of any plots that might be 
formed on her soil against France ; and the demand 
for the expulsion of the refugees was at length com- 
plied with. 

This measure had very little effect upon the organi- 
sation of Young Germany, most of the members of 
that Society being workmen who moved frequently 
from one town to another, and thus failed to attract 
observation. The Swiss Government concerned itsell 
only with the refugees named by the Ambassadors of 
the remonstrating Powers, and the nucleus of the 
Society remained unbroken. The number of mem- 
bers increased considerably during 1S36, chiefly 
through the exertions of a body of propagandists, one 
or two of whom were attached to each branch of the 
Society, and who formed a secret committee unknown 
to the members generally, to influence the operations 
and, as I find it expressed in a private letter, “ to keep 
up the steam.” 

I have not succeeded in procuring a copy of the 
oath taken by the members of this Society ; but its 
substance may be gathered from the rules, which set 
forth that the Society was essentially and necessarily 
a secret one, its end being political propagandism. 
Every member obliged himself to remain in the Asso- 
ciation until he attained the age of forty, to devote 
all his powers to the attainment of its aims, and to 
make whatever sacrifices might be necessary to that 
end. Every member engaged himself to destroy all 
written documents by which the Association, or any 
member of it, might be traced. The Central Committee 
remained at Berne, conducting the movement and 
corresponding with members in Germany, to which 
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country some of them were frequently returning, and 
in that way diffusing the principles of the Association 
within the borders of the Fatherland. 

In 1837 the Society suffered from a schism similar 
to that which, at a later period, occurred in the 
Families. Many of the members imbibed the Com- 
munistic principles then being disseminated among 
the German workmen by Wilhelm Weitling, and 
seceded from the Society to join the secret society of 
Communists, then beginning to spread its network of 
clubs over Switzerland. Several discussions were 
held in Geneva and other large towns on the subject 
of those principles, and resulted in a modification of 
Young Germany’s declaration of principles, and a 
growing tendency on the part of the members to 
occupy themselves with those social questions which 
they began to perceive must demand the attention of 
statesmen whenever the masses succeeded in acquiring 
political power. 

The diminution of numerical strength arising from 
the Communist secession, and the greater attraction 
which Weitling’s programme had for many minds, 
kept Young Germany in a stationary position for a 
time; but between the years 1840 and 1845 it was 
gradually extended among the German workmen in 
Switzerland, the number of whom at the latter period 
was estimated at twenty-five thousand. Then com- 
menced a period of increased activity, under the 
auspices of a new committee, the members of which 
were a literary gentleman named Marr, a couple of 
teachers of the German language named Standau and 
JDoclecke, and a druggist named Hoffman — all resi- 
dent at Lausanne, where the Society had then its head- 
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quarters. Dr. Tein, an cx-member of the central 
committee, had been arrested and imprisoned at 
Lucerne, on the charge of participation in the civil 
war of the preceding year ; and another, Dr. Bauschen- 
platt, had found it convenient to remove to Strasburg 
to avoid the like fate on the same account. 

Branches of the Society existed at this time in 
twenty-six towns of the Swiss cantons — namely, 
Geneva, Carouge, Nyon, Bolle, Aubonne, Aigle, 
Morges, Lausanne, Vevay, Yverdun, Moudon, Pa- 
yerne, Friburg, La Chaux-de-Fonds, Fleunes, Berne, 
Bielle, St. Imier, Porentruy, Burgdorf, Basle, Lucerne, 
Zurich, Winterthur, Zug, and Chur. Delegates from 
all the branches assembled half-yearly in one of the 
larger towns, which then became the seat of the 
Central Committee for the following six months. Each 
branch elected a committee, which directed its pro- 
ceedings, prepared topics for discussion by the mem- 
bers, and corresponded with the committees in other 
towns as well as with the central committee. The 
strongest branches were those of Geneva, Lausanne, 
Berne, Zurich, and La Chaux-de-Fonds — the last, 
though only a small town, having a society of two 
hundred members. These had libraries and news- 
rooms, and also music-rooms, provided with a piano- 
forte. 

Dr. Bauschenplatt succeeded in founding a branch 
of the Society at Strasburg, and there was another in 
existence at Marseilles. In Germany branches had 
been formed at Stuttgardt, Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, 
and probably some other towns. Germany’s greatest 
living poet, Ferdinand Freiligrath, was an active 
member, and celebrated his admission into the Society 
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in a charming little poem, in which the incident is 
hinted at with a delicacy that would convey the fact 
only to the initiated. In Germany, however, the 
Society made its way very slowly at first, owing to 
the stringent measures of the various Governments, 
which influenced even the more cautious Germans in 
Switzerland. 

“ We are obliged,” says a letter from the Zurich com- 
mittee to the central committee, “ to use great caution, 
on account of most of the newly-arriving men being 
frightened by the ordinances and intimidations of the 
German Governments. They will never enter a club 
unless they are told that it is not a political one. 
Thus we are obliged to treat them very cautiously, to 
bring them step by step into the right road, and the 
principal thing in this respect is to show them that 
religion is nothing but a pile of rubbish. The only 
thing Ave can do here is to prepare them for the clubs 
in French SAvitzerland ; and there we send those who 
intend leaving Zurich.” 

Many were the devices used to procure the adhesion 
of the German workmen in any town Avhere a branch 
had been established. Thus, at Morges there Avere 
many whitesmiths of that nationality, and not a 
single member of that trade belonged to the local 
branch of Young Germany. The usual plan of using 
one man to bring over his fellow-craftsmen could not, 
therefore, be resorted to; but the committee, finding 
from its correspondence, that a German Avliitesmith 
had been initiated at Lausanne, induced the man to 
take up his abode at Morges, where he succeeded in 
procuring the adhesion of most of his compatriots of 
his own trade. 
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AVilhclm Marr edited the journal of the Society, 
named after it, and having a circulation of over five 
hundred, chiefly among the Germans in Switzerland. 
He was plain-speaking and earnest, as journalists 
always are when they are working for the dissemina- 
tion of their own political creed, with a great end in 
view, and are little influenced by considerations of 
profit, or the views of a proprietary. “ Germany,” he 
said in the first number of the journal, “ needs a 
thorough revolution — political, religious, and social ; 
and, if politics and religion should, in its course, end 
in smoke, so much the better : socialised man will 
come out of the purgation purer and better.” In the 
autumn of 1845 he made a propagandist tour through 
Germany, but was arrested at Leipzig, and ordered to 
quit the country. 

That Marr was well acquainted with the under- 
current of thought among the workmen of Germany 
was shown by the views which came to the surface a 
few years later. There had long been growing in the 
minds of Germans of all classes a feeling in favour of 
the union of the whole nation under one head ; and 
the masses, uniting their aspirations to political power 
with their longings for national unity, desired to see 
this idea realised in a common Diet, in which the 
entire German people should be represented. The 
religious world of Germany was agitated by the 
preaching of Ronge and Czerski, who, beginning 
with denouncing the corruptions of the Romish 
Church, were advancing rapidly in the development 
of a Religion of Humanity. The social theories of 
Cabet, and Proudhon, and Weitling were at the same 
time making progress among the masses, and threat- 
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erring changes even greater than the unification of 
the people. 

“While the middle classes of Germany kill their 
time with German Catholicity and Protestant Reform/’ 
said a German, writing to a friend in London in 1845, 
“ while they run after Ronge, and play the ‘Friends 
of Light/ thus making it their chief business to effect 
some little, almost invisible, good-for-nothing (but a 
bourgeois) reform in religious matters, the working 
people of our country read and digest the writings of 
the greatest German philosophers, such as Feuerbach, 
&c., and embrace the result of their inquiries, as radical 
as this result may be.” 

Though the press was shackled by the censorship, 
and public meetings could be held only by permission 
of the authorities, the idea of German unity continued 
to grow, and found expression through various chan- 
nels. When laws prevent the free communication of 
ideas from mind to mind, the slightest hint or allusion 
acquires a significance which it would not possess 
under other conditions. A few lines of half-veiled 
allusion to national unity in the journal conducted at 
Leipzig by Robert Blum, and some bolder expressions 
of the feeling in the songs of Freiligrath, and 
Herwegh, and Hoffman, with letters from refugee or 
emigrant Germans in England and Switzerland, were 
the aliment by which the movement was sustained. 
These had a wider field in which to operate than the 
organ of Young Germany, which had a very limited 
circulation, and represented only the Republicans. 

The French Revolution of 1848 produced a sudden 
excitement among the German refugees and emigrants, 
who, from London and Paris, and Strasburg and 
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Marseilles, and all the towns of Switzerland, made 
their way into Germany during the first month after 
the throne of Louis Philippe had fallen. On the 2Gth 
of March a great popular demonstration took place at 
Heidelberg, where no fewer than thirty thousand men 
assembled amidst the elevated ruins of the ancient 
castle, overlooking the valley of the Neckar, and a 
series of eloquent addresses were delivered on the 
present and the future of the country. There Young 
Germany first found an articulate voice, and Hecker 
indicated the French Revolution as the example to 
be followed. His utterances evoked less enthusiasm 
than those of the Constitutional leaders, however, and 
the conclusions arrived at by the meeting were so far 
opposed to the realisation of the views of Young 
Germany, that the Central Committee called the 
initiated to arms, and the flag of the Society was 
raised by Hecker and Struve in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden. 

On the 20th of April the insurgents were attacked 
and defeated near Baudern by General Gagern, who 
was mortally wounded in the encounter by a musket- 
ball. Struve was taken prisoner, and confined in the 
fortress of Rastadt ; but Hecker escaped into Switzer- 
land. The failure of the movement convinced the 
leaders of Young Germany that the masses were not 
yet prepared to fight for a Republic, and that they 
could, for the present, only watch the course of events. 
“ The eyes of all Germans,” says a private letter 
written towards the end of the summer, “ are fixed 
upon the deputies who are engaged at Frankfort in 
the elaboration of a Constitution for united Germany, 
not yet united, nor likely to be. Nothing can be 
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done until the nation’s eyes are opened by the col- 
lapse of that enormous bubble, which the self-deluded 
believers in the alliance of kings and peoples has set 
floating in the summer sky, and which they gaze at 
with complacency, while princes and statesmen laugh 
in their sleeves at the gullibility of the people and 
their leaders. Can any man with brains in his head 
suppose that the conclusion will be other than a 
miserable fiasco ? I suppose there are such dotards, 
but I believe that most of the men assembled at 
Frankfort are beginning to doubt whether the Con- 
stitution they are framing will ever come into opera- 
tion. When the bubble bursts, there will be an 
outburst of rage on the part of the deluded and dis- 
appointed people, and the inevitable exposure of royal 
treachery and duplicity may open their e} r es to the 
necessity of self-dependence, which must lead to a 
democratic Republic.” 

With a view to the operations to be undertaken 
when the way had been cleared by the anticipated 
bursting of the Frankfort bubble, a Congress of re- 
presentatives of German democracy, including the 
leaders of Young Germany, was convened at Berlin 
in the autumn, when a series of resolutions was 
adopted, constituting a declaration of principles far in 
advance of the original objects of Young Germany, as 
defined by the Berne Committee in 1834. These 
resolutions were embodied in a manifesto, a printed 
copy of which reached me at the time, and is as 
follows : — 

“ 1. The soil is the collective property of mankind. 
No individual has a right to property in the soil. He 
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who cultivates it has a right to as much of the produce 
as he and his family require for the supply of their 
wants ; the rest belongs to the community, all labour 
being social, not individual. 

“ 2. Property is not an individual, but a social, 
right. Modern private property is the result of 
production based upon the antagonism of classes and 
the subjection of man to man. When the war of the 
worker and the master is finished, and then only, will 
the Kevolution be completed ; property will then cease 
to be private, and become social. 

“3. All men have a right to the full satisfaction of 
their physical and intellectual wants. There is but 
one condition in which there can be no privileges with 
respect to material things. 

“ 4. It is the duty of all to increase the social 
wealth by their labour and talents. He who does not 
work has no right to satisfy his wants. The producer 
alone can claim to be a consumer. 

“ These principles being established, the following 
consequences will ensue : — 

“ 1 . All seignorial properties, all mines belonging 
to companies, &c., will be declared the property of the 
State, to be worked by the best appliances, and 
according to the methods most approved by science. 
The proprietors will be indemnified by an annuity of 
four per cent, for twenty years. 

“ 2. The farmers will pay rent to the State. The 
proprietors, who are neither farmers nor labourers, 
have no share in the production, and therefore no 
right to the produce. 

“ 3. Private banks will be replaced by State banks. 
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Paper money being used instead of gold or silver, it 
will regulate credit for all parties, and unite the con- 
servative middle classes to the Revolution. 

“4. All means of transit, roads, railways, canals, 
&c., will become the property of the State. 

“ 5. The law of inheritance will be restricted. 

“ 6. All taxes on articles of consumption will be . 
abolished, and a system of direct taxation introduced. 

“ 7. Functionaries will not be paid according to 
their grade, but according to their requirements. 
This law may be modified twenty-five years after the 
establishment of the Republic. 

“ 8. The Church will be entirely separated from the 
State. Each parish will pay its own clergy. 

“ 9. Justice will be gratuitous. 

“ 10. Education will be gratuitous. 

“ 11. All will be compelled to labour. There will 
be no idle standing army, for the military will be in- 
dustrial. The army will produce as well as consume. 
This will be a means for the organisation of labour. 

“12. National manufactories may be established. 
The State will guarantee the subsistence of all who 
work, and take care of those who are incapable of 
working.” 

The collapse of the Frankfort scheme, the results 
of which were so hopefully awaited by the people, 
came in the following spring, as the Republicans had 
anticipated ; and the popular conviction that the 
Federal Diet had recognised the Constituent Assembly 
only for the purpose of allaying the excitement of 
1848, and with the intention of repudiating its 
conclusions when they were ripe for execution, pro- 
duced a dangerous ferment. On the 13th of May a 
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popular demonstration took place at Offenburg, in 
Baden, at which the conduct of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, in refusing to recognise the results of the 
deliberations at Frankfort, was vehemently denounced, 
and a proposal made to levy military execution upon 
Prussian territory. At Carlsruhe the troops evinced 
symptoms of insubordination ; at Bruchsal the esta- 
blishment of a Republic was advocated by members of 
Young Germany, and, on some arrests being made in 
consequence, a tumult ensued, and the prisoners were 
forcibly liberated by a riotous mob. The attitude of 
the people became more and more hostile to the Govern- 
ment of the Grand Duke, and he left Carlsruhe, and 
took up his residence at Hagenau until the tide of 
revolt had receded. 

The movement extended into the Bavarian terri- 
tory westward of the Rhine, and Provisional Govern- 
ments were set up simultaneously at Carlsruhe and 
Kaiserslautern. Between these bodies a military 
convention was concluded, and energetic measures 
adopted for defence against that armed resistance 
to revolt which the King of Prussia had offered to 
all his brother kings and kinglings who might need 
it, as an encouragement to them to join him in 
repudiating the Constitution elaborated at Frankfort. 
The insurgent districts of Bavaria being separated 
from the rest of the kingdom by Baden and Wurtem- 
berg, the King availed of Frederick William’s offer, 
and a Prussian force was despatched to them under 
the command of General Weber. On the 13th of 
June the insurgents were attacked near Homburg, 
a town ten miles south-west from Kaiserslautern, 
and sustaining a defeat, retreated into the natural 
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fastnesses of the Vosges. General Weber did not 
pursue them, but directed his inarch towards the 
seat of the Provisional Government. 

On the approach of the Prussian troops the directors 
of the movement retired to Neustadt, a town eighteen 
miles to the south-east. On the following day a 
division of the Prussian army marched to Kirchheim, 
and encountered a body of insurgents, who fell back 
upon Mannheim ; while another division, after some 
skirmishing, attacked Frankenthal, drove out the 
insurgents, and occupied both that town and Oyger- 
sheim. Mieroslawski, a Polish refugee, and a man 
of considerable military skill, had now had his offer 
of service accepted by the directors of the movement, 
and the warlike operations of the insurgents began 
to be conducted with more system. Ludwigshafen, 
opposite Mannheim, was strongly entrenched ; and 
the Polish leader, being invested with the command, 
put himself at the head of the main body of the in- 
surgents in Baden. 

On the 15th, Mieroslawski attacked one of the 
Prussian divisions which was marching towards 
Wernheim ; but though his forces were numerically 
superior to those of the enemy, suffered a repulse, 
and was compelled to fall back. On the same day 
the other division stormed the entrenchments at 
Ludwigshafen, forcing the defenders to evacuate the 
place and retreat southward, along the left bank of 
the Iihine. Prince William of Prussia (now Emperor 
of Germany) then assumed the command of the 
Prussian forces, and issued a proclamation, threatening 
with death all who opposed him. The insurgents 
still kept the field, however, and on the 22nd the 
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division of General Hannehen was attacked by Miero- 
slawski at the village of Waghausel, where a severe 
engagement took place. The Prussian troops stood 
firm, and the arrival of reinforcements, numbering 
six or seven thousand, decided the conflict in their 
favour. 

Mieroslawski retreated into the forests bordering 
the Neckar, whence he soon issued, however, showing 
as bold a front as before. Encountered by the 
Prussians near Ettlingen, and again defeated, he led 
his broken forces across the Murg in good order, and 
shut himself up with them in the fortified town of 
Rastadt. Prince William immediately surrounded 
the place with his forces, and his cannon soon com- 
pelled a surrender. Mieroslawski and many of his 
followers escaped, but hundreds of them were less 
fortunate, and the ramparts of the fortress echoed for 
weeks afterwards the reports of the volleys by which 
the captured insurgents were hurried out of the 
world. 

Those volleys were the knell of German liberty 
and unity for eighteen years, during which it was 
dangerous to speak or write of matters which the 
King of Prussia had, in 1848, declared to be those 
upon which he had most set his mind and heart. 
Many of those who escaped the bullets of Prince 
William were arrested wherever they were found, and 
immured in the cells of Eastadt and Spandau. Others 
succeeded in getting beyond the frontier, and found 
a refuge in London. Professor Kinkel, arrested for 
the boldness of his comments on the conduct of 
Frederick William and his Ministers, was liberated 
from Spandau by a well-contrived scheme of escape, 
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planned and executed by Carl Schurz, one of the 
fugitives of Rastadt. Freiligrath, the poet, prose- 
cuted at Dusseldorf for his stirring address of The 
Dead to the Living — the dead being the victims of the 
onslaught made upon the Berliners in March, 1848, 
by the troops — was acquitted by a courageous jury, 
and lost no time in reaching London. Carl Schurz, 
doubly compromised by his participation in the Baden 
insurrection and the deliverance of Kinkel, made his 
way to Bremen, and crossed the Atlantic, to return 
five-and-twenty years afterwards as the diplomatic 
representative of the United States at the Court of 
free and united Germany. These incidents of the 
counter-revolution broke up and scattered the forces 
of Young Germany, and, without being formally 
dissolved, it ceased to have an organised existence. 




CHAPTER XV. 


YOUNG POLAND, 


HE circumstances in which this Society was 



-L formed at Berne, in 1834, have already been 
related. Among the Polish refugees who formed its 
nucleus was a young man named Simon Konarski, 
born of a noble family, and distinguished by his in- 
tellectual qualities and attainments while yet a 
student at the University of Wilna. He probably 
became at that time a member of the Templar organi- 
sation, for, on the outbreak of the revolution, he 
received a commission in the national army. He 
was then twenty-two years of age. The courage and 
address which he displayed led very soon to his pro- 
motion to the rank of captain, and he afterwards was 
awarded the Cross of Honour as a further recognition 
of his merits and his services to the national cause. 

On the extinction of the revolt, in the manner 
already related, Konarski found means to escape into 
France, where he remained until the outbyeak of the 
Polish insurrection of 1833. The refugees in Switzer- 
land, France, and England no sooner heard of this 
movement than they hastened to their native country, 
to organise the insurgents, and rouse the spirit of 
revolt throughout Poland. Konarski left BesanQon, 
and made his way, with a few other refugees, to the 
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scene of the insurrection. He found the revolt 
crushed, and no hope of its resuscitation remaining. 
His arrival soon became known to the imperial 
authorities, and his connexions, his antecedents, and 
his abilities marking him as dangerous, orders were 
given for his arrest. The Russian officer who first 
received information of his lurking-place had been a 
member of the United Sclavonians. He proceeded to 
the house at which Konarski was staying, and warned 
the owner of the peril in which his friend stood. “ I 
am one of the followers of Sergius Mouravieff/’ he 
added ; “ you understand me ; save your friend.” 
The hint was taken ; Konarski set out at once for the 
coast, and, reaching Dantzig in safety, took passage 
at that port for Antwerp. 

The ill-fated expedition in which General Ramo- 
rino was engaged, under the direction of Mazzini, was 
then being organised, and Konarski, with some other 
Polish refugees, joined it. It has often been made a 
reproach to these men that they have been ever read}' - 
to aid the Revolution, whether in Poland or in Italy, 
Germany, Hungary, or Dalmatia — that, in the words 
of their national poet, Casimir Brodzinski, they — 

Scour the wide earth, invoking Liberty ; 

but they are, in truth, more deserving of honour than 
reproach for not having allowed the sense of their 
own wrongs to obliterate their sympathies for the 
oppressed of other nations. Bern, Dembinski, Miero- 
slawski, Konarski, saw in the Revolution the cause of 
their own country, moreover, and have felt that every 
blow struck for the liberties of Italy, Hungary, or 
Germany hastened the emancipation of Poland. 
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Ivonarski proceeded from Antwerp to Geneva, and 
learned the craft of watchmaking, in order that, in 
the event of his again entering his native country as 
a propagandist of revolution, he might deceive the 
authorities by seeming to make its pursuit his only 
object. Having thus prepared himself, he visited 
London in 1835, and developed a plan for organising 
a new revolt in Poland to the Central Committee of 
his exiled compatriots. It was a daring scheme, and 
audacity sometimes succeeds where caution fails; but 
his countrymen in London regarded it with doubt, 
and endeavoured to dissuade him from its execution. 
Konarski would listen to no doubts or fears, however, 
and, receiving from them at length all the assistance 
it was in their power to give him, he set out upon his 
dangerous enterprise. 

He proceeded first to Cracow, where he remained 
some little time ; and then travelled through the pro- 
vinces of Podolia, Volhynia, and Lithuania, communi- 
cating in each district that he visited with a few 
persons whose patriotism and honour would prove his 
safeguard, arranging with them a system of secret 
correspondence, and then leaving to them the organi- 
sation of their respective localities. By some means, 
however, information was conveyed to the imperial 
authorities that a conspiracy was being organised, and 
efforts were made by the secret police to discover its 
authors. For some time all these efforts were vain, 
and the Young Polish organisation, made impenetrable 
by its secret system, widened and gained strength. It 
embraced many officers in the imperial army, as well 
as large numbers of the priests, the landed gentry, 
and the farmers. The handsome person, genial man- 
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ners, and fluent speech of Konarski made him a 
favourite in every society, and women of all classes, 
ladies of high rank, and the wives and daughters of 
the peasantry were won over by him in great numbers 
to aid in the enterprise that, as they fondly hoped, 
was to liberate their country. 

The organisation was progressing favourably when 
lvonarski was arrested, in May, 1838, at Wilna. Re- 
fusing to make any disclosures, he was severely knouted 
on several occasions ; and it is even said that, in order 
to extract the desired revelations from him, his torturers 
dropped melted sealing-wax on the wounds made by 
the knout. He more than once fainted under these 
horrible barbarities, but constantly refused to divulge 
any particulars of the conspiracy. A Russian officer 
named Kouravieff — probably another United Sclavo- 
nian — became interested in his fate, and contrived a 
plan for his escape from prison ; but it was betrayed to 
the authorities by a fellow-prisoner who had pre- 
tended to participate in it, and who probably by that 
treachery obtained a pardon for himself. Kouravieff 
was arrested, and carted off to Siberia ; and Konarski, 
after suffering nine months of the most rigorous im- 
prisonment, was hanged at Wilna on the 27th of 
February, 1839. He died with the fortitude of a 
martyr, walking with a firm step to the place of exe- 
cution, and evincing no symptom of agitation, even 
by the movement of a muscle, as the rope was ad- 
justed about his neck. 

Young Poland did not immediately become extinct, 
but, while there undoubtedly remained, both among 
the refugees and in their native land, many who still 
cherished the hope of national independence, the ma- 
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jority seem to have become dispirited by their repeated 
failures and defeats. Even the stimulus afforded by 
the French Revolution of 1S48 failed to produce any 
movement in Poland beyond the isolated and abortive 
effort in which Colonel Oborski participated. Dem- 
binski and Bern preferred to serve the Revolution in 
Hungary, and Mieroslawski received more encourage- 
ment from Young Germany than from Young Poland. 

When the counter-revolution of 1849 had made 
London the refuge of fugitives from all parts of the 
Continent, and rendered it the centre of the revolu- 
tionaiy system, Kossuth, Mazzini, and Ledru-Rollin 
were brought together, and became the triumvirate of 
a propaganda that threatened to erase from the map 
of Europe the old boundary lines, and draw the 
frontiers of the future in accordance with the affini- 
ties of nations. “ The fall of Sebastopol is but the 
first word of a war the last word of which belongs to 
the peoples,” was the announcement made in 1855 in 
a manifesto signed by Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, and 
Mazzini, and very widely circulated. “ Every great 
movement,” they continued, “ must have a centre 
whence the initiation must spring ; an arm to raise 
the flag of the march, a voice to cry aloud, The hour 
has come ! We are that arm, and that voice.” 

They went on to show how the fear of the Revolu- 
tion that was inevitable paralysed the action of the 
Powers opposed to Russia : — 

“ Revolution troubles their councils, dominates 
their plans, impedes their movements, and paralyses 
their military operations. It is the fear of the up- 
rising of the nationalities which causes them to crouch, 
coward-like, at the feet of Austria, whom, at the 
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bottom of their hearts, they despise ; it is the fear of 
a Polish insurrection, the dread of seeing the revolu- 
tionary flag raised in Podolia and Lithuania, which 
has shut them out from Odessa and Riga ; it was the 
fear of raising an echo in Hungary which made them 
renounce the campaign beyond the Danube, and de- 
liver up the Principalities to the Austrian invasion ; 
it was the fear of the effect upon the peoples of the 
smallest territorial change that obliged them to re- 
spect the integrity of the Russian Empire, and de- 
prived them of the Swedish alliance ; it is the fear of 
the Revolution which would meet them on every side, 
wherever the scent of battle should react on the 
hostile masses, which forbids them from a general 
war, and limits them to an isolated point of the Mus- 
covite territory, between the sea and the steppes.” 

The extent to which this revolution ary triumvirate 
proposed to alter the map of Europe is indicated in 
the following extract, which is worthy of more careful 
study than it has yet received, and is rendered espe- 
cially interesting at the present time by the events in 
progress in the frontier lands of the Kaiser and the 
Sultan : — 

“ Revolution alone can resolve the vital question of 
the nationalities, which superficial intelligences con- 
tinue to misunderstand, but which we know to be the 
organisation of Europe. It alone can give the 
baptism of humanity to those races who claim to be 
associated in the common work, and to whom the 
sign of their nationality is denied; it alone can re- 
generate Italy to a third life, and say to Hungary and 
Poland, exits l ; it alone can unite Spain and Portugal 
into an Iberian republic, create a young Scandinavia, 
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give a material existence to Illyria, organise Greece, 
extend Switzerland to the dimensions of an Alpine 
confederacy, and group in a free fraternity, making 
them an eastern Switzerland, Servia, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, and Bosnia.” 

The twenty years which have elapsed since this 
manifesto of Young Europe was sent forth among the 
peoples have witnessed the liberation and unification 
of Italy, the recognition of Magyar claims to inde- 
pendence in the new st}de and title of the Kaiser’s 
dominions, and the construction of a new German 
Confederation on the broad basis of popular rights 
and a common Parliament. With the lapse of another 
twenty years the rest of the programme of Young 
Europe — much of it already on the cards — may be 
fulfilled. The union of Spain and Portugal is a 
scheme not unknown to the statesmen of both coun- 
tries; the revival of the Union of Calmar has more 
than once occupied the minds of diplomatists ; and the 
constitution of a Danubian Confederation is one of 
the most likely events of a period much shorter than 
has been indicated. 




CHAPTEK XVI. 

YOUNG SWITZERLAND. 

A T the time when the idea of Young Europe was 
realised by Mazzini there was a considerable 
degree of dissatisfaction existing among the Swiss, 
especially of the towns, with both the Federal and 
Cantonal Constitutions, arising from the inequality of 
the cantonal representation in the Federal Diet and 
the anomalies of the franchise in the different cantons. 
There was a strong democratic party aiming at the 
removal of these inequalities and anomalies, with 
the head and right hand of which, Jacques Fazy and 
General Dufour, Mazzini was intimately acquainted. 
They had been in the secret of the Savoy scheme, and 
were prepared to support any movement that would 
strengthen the democratic element in the political 
institutions of their country. 

Young Switzerland was launched into existence for 
this purpose towards the end of 1834, under the 
auspices of a committee of Swiss gentlemen, some of 
whom were members of the Federal Council. It may 
seem strange that a secret society of native growth 
and having a domestic object should grow up among 
a people living under Republican institutions ; but it 
will be seen upon consideration that, unless the less 
populous cantons consented to a proportionate rep re- 
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sentation of the more populous, and the privileged 
minorities in the aristocratic cantons voluntarily sur- 
rendered to the unenfranchised majorities, reform was 
as impracticable by peaceful and constitutional means 
as the emancipation of the slaves was in the United 
States. 

For the furtherance of the desired reforms, the com- 
mittee of Young Switzerland contributed funds for the 
establishment of a journal, which made its appearance 
in June, 1835, with the title of La Jeune Suisse. It 
was printed at Bienne, in the canton of Berne, and 
appeared bi-weekly, in French and German. The 
compositors were French and German refugees, the 
director, Professor Weingart, and the editor, Granier, 
who had formerly edited the Glaneuse, a Republican 
journal of Lyons, from which city he was a refugee 
on account of the insurrection of lb32. The German 
translator was a refugee named Mafy. The affiliation 
of Young Switzerland to Young Europe, and the 
known connexion with the latter of Mazzini, was 
fatal, however, to the journal’s existence. 

In July, 1830, a French detective, named Conseil, 
arrived in Berne, where he assiduously cultivated the 
acquaintance of the refugees in cafes and other places 
of public resort. To those with whom he succeeded 
he represented himself as a member of the Families 
and an accomplice of Alibaud, who had just before 
attempted to assassinate Louis Philippe. Through 
some Italian refugees with whom he became ac- 
quainted he endeavoured to obtain an introduction to 
Mazzini, who was too cautious, however, to give an 
interview to a stranger who declared himself an 
accomplice of Alibaud to men whom he had met only 
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in cafes. Suspecting Conseil to be a spy, he instructed 
the Italians with whom the man had become acquainted 
to accuse him, and endeavour by threats to induce him 
to confess and give up his papers. In this they suc- 
ceeded, and even caused Conseil to go to the French 
Embassy, where, watched by the refugees, he received 
from Belle val, the secretary of the Duke of Monte- 
bello, some money and a list of the refugees. 

Having received Conseil’s confession, Mazzini com- 
municated with the Swiss police, and the Federal 
Council ordered a full inquiry to be made, the result 
of which was that the French Ambassador, who had 
denounced Conseil as an accomplice of Alibaud, was 
shown to have been in communication with him, while 
the spy was exposed by his own confession as an agent 
of the French police. The Duke of Montebello was 
furious, and threatened the Swiss Government with 
the suspension of diplomatic relations, and, under the 
influence of this threat, the Federal Council arrested 
successively Mafy, the reader and compositors of 
La Jeune Suisse , some of the contributors, and Professor 
Weingart. The journal ceased to appear at the end 
of July, and the edict for the expulsion of Mazzini 
from Switzerland was issued shortly afterwards, as 
already related. 

The Society made less progress after receiving this 
check, and, after a time, was transformed into the 
Association of the Griitli, having the same objects, 
but unconnected with Young Europe. The new 
organisation worked quietly for a few years, and 
attracted no attention until 1844, when, the Cantonal 
Government of Zurich having appointed a commission 
to inquire and report concerning the alleged existence 
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of secret and illegal societies in the canton, the Griitli 
was one of the three associations reported as coming 
within the category, the trio being completed by 
Young Germany and the Communists. The Society 
was at that time very strong, especially in the Pro- 
testant cantons, the religious discords of the last three 
years having increased and extended the desire for 
constitutional reforms as a means to the diminution 
of the power and influence of the Romish hierarchy. 

While the inquiry was in progress in the canton of 
Zurich, the religious dissensions which had been 
agitating Switzerland, and embittering the relations 
between the Cantonal Governments, culminated in civil 
war. On the Sth of December, 1S44, the members 
of the Grtitli assembled in arms, and marched into 
the canton of Lucerne, the authorities of which had 
provoked their wrath by their invitations to the 
Jesuits. They were repulsed in their attempt to enter 
the town of Lucerne, however, and the Cantonal Go- 
vernment proceeded to arrest and expel from the 
canton every man who had taken part in the move- 
ment. Intense excitement was created by this measure, 
no fewer than eleven hundred persons being banished 
from the canton ; and the Society prepared at once to 
renew the attack with increased numbers and improved 
organisation. On the 30th of March, 1845, eight 
hundred men, all armed with rifles, and having with 
them twelve light guns, attacked Lucerne, under the 
direction of Colonel Ochsenbein ; but the militia of 
the adjoining cantons having been called into Lucerne 
to aid in the defence, the assailants were again re- 
pulsed, many of them being killed and several hundreds 
made prisoners. 
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The Catholic cantons thereupon formed a league for 
their mutual defence, in defiance of the Constitution, 
which declared that “ no alliances shall be formed b} r 
the cantons with each other to the prejudice either of 
the Confederation generally or of the rights of other 
cantons. ” In the following year the whole subject 
was brought before the Federal Diet, when the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits was resolved upon by eleven votes 
against nine, and the Catholic League was declared 
illegal by eleven votes against seven. Nothing was 
done, however, towards pursuing these resolutions to 
their natural conclusions, and the influence of the 
Grirtli was exerted in the next general election to 
increase the strength of the Radical party in the 
Federal Diet. Geneva, Berne, and St. Gall were 
gained, and the Diet again declared, by larger ma- 
jorities, that the Catholic League and the Society of 
Jesus were illegal associations. After the failure of 
several attempts to procure the dissolution of the 
former and the departure of the Jesuits, the Diet 
resolved to enforce its resolutions; and on the 13th 
of November, 1847, General Dufour was before Friburg 
with twenty-five thousand Federal troops and seventy 
guns. Resistance to such a force was not to be thought 
of, and the Cantonal Government capitulated. 

On the 22nd General Dufour advanced against 
Jjucerne, with his army augmented to sixty thousand 
men and two hundred guns, against which the Catholic 
League could array only eighteen thousand men and 
forty guns. The forces of the League were defeated, 
and Lucerne surrendered, the immediate consequences 
being the dissolution of the League and the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Switzerland. Monastic establish- 
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ments, the suppression of which in the canton of 
Aargau had been the signal fortlie religious agitation, 
were suppressed all over the country, and the cantons 
which had formed the Catholic League were made 
liable for the expenses of the war. 

The French and Austrian Governments, which had 
vainly attempted to induce the Federal Government 
not to enforce the resolutions of the Diet, tried the 
effect of menaces throughout these proceedings ; but 
the revolutions of 1848 obliged them to refrain from 
intervention, and the Radicals, supported by the Griitli, 
availed of the opportunity to revise the Constitution. 
The control of the army, the direction of foreign rela- 
tions, the settlement of disputes between cantons, and 
the police and postal arrangements were given to the 
Federal Diet, and the executive power vested in a 
council of seven members, elected for three years. The 
suffrage question was settled by the assimilation of 
the franchises, and the assignment of one deputy to 
every twenty thousand of the population. Thus the 
objects of the Griitli were accomplished, and the 
Society was thereupon dissolved. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE COMMUNISTS. 

^FHE Communist Societies in Switzerland, which 
have been mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
had their nucleus in a little group of Swiss and German 
workmen at Geneva, who, about 1 b37, imbibed the 
views of society and property which had been set forth 
by Wilhelm Weitling in a remarkable work, entitled 
“L’Evangile de la Pecheurs Pauvres.” Weitling, an 
earnest advocate of those ideas of the reconstruction 
of society which, in various forms, were then engaging 
the attention of many thoughtful men in France and 
England, found in the teaching of the Gospel a full 
exposition of Communism, and commented upon those 
passages of the New Testament which will bear that 
construction in language that, bein^ at once forcible 
and clear, was peculiarly calculated to commend his 
views to the minds of those among the working 
classes who, without being trammelled by sacerdotal 
influences, had not received the religious views of the 
ultra Rationalists. 

Wilhelm Weitling left Germany to avoid military 
service, which was as incompatible with his principles 
as it was distasteful to him, and proceeded to Paris, 
where he found occupation at his trade, that of the 
tailor. lie there imbibed the views of society which 
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found exponents in the works of Cabet, Proudhon, and 
Constant. Of the three systems founded by those 
leaders of the French schools of Communism, lie 
embraced the first, which, unlike that of Proudhon, 
taught that Christianity was Communism, and, unlike 
that of Constant, inculcated universal charity and 
fraternity as one of its leading principles. 

After much thoughtful study of the social theories 
propounded in Cabet’s “ Voyage en Tcarie,” Proud- 
hon’s “ La Propriety est Vol,” and St. Simon’s 
“ Neuve Christianisme,” by the light of the New 
Testament, he conceived the idea of a work which 
should mingle religion with politics and social science, 
somewhat after the manner of the great work of St. 
Simon, but more deeply tinged with ultra democracy. 
The result was “ L’ Evangile de la Pecheurs Pauvres,” 
which created among the workmen of Germany a 
sensation equal to that which had been produced in 
France by the celebrated “Paroles d’un Croyant” of 
Lamennais. Starting with the declaration that faith, 
hope, and charity are the cardinal points of the 
Christian system, the author reviewed the acts and 
words of its Founder, and maintained that Jesus 
abjured the private family and private property, and 
taught the abolition of money and heritage, and the 
communisation of rights, property, labour, and enjoy- 
ment. 

Proceeding from Paris to Geneva, Weitling began 
to propagate his views among the workmen of that 
city, and to found secret societies for their diffusion 
in other towns of the canton of Vaud. Clubs for the 
cultivation of vocal music, which exist in most of the 
Swiss towns, appear to have been, in most instances, 
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the bases of the Communist Associations, which thus 
preserved the same outward form. Their objects were 
stated to be the “ enfranchisement of all humanity, the 
abolition of private property, of heritage, of money, 
of wages, of laws, and of punishments ; they desiring 
an equal partition of works and enjoyments, according 
to the natural proportions.”* By the rules of 
admission to these societies, candidates were required 
to be proposed fifteen days before their reception, in 
order to allow time for making inquiries concerning 
their character and antecedents. These resulting 
satisfactorily, the member was introduced by his pro- 
poser, and the officers of the Society interrogated them 
after the manner of the Illuminati and the Carbonari. 

According to a MS. seized by the police, on the 
arrest of Weitling, and appended to the official report 
of the Zurich Commission of 1844 : — “ a . They demand 
of those who present them for what purpose they 
bring them ; b, what end they have in view, and what 
means they believe efficacious. c. They complete 
their answers and enlighten them further. They 
represent to them especially the necessity of silence 
and of sacrifices, and make them understand that if 
each introduced his man every month, or even two 
months, they would, by the end of the year, attain 
their end without violence, by a simple majority. 
d. They demand again if they adhere to all these 
things, e. After which they take their engagement. 
f The junction of the Association follows.” An 
address on the principles of the Association was 


* Rapport de la Commission sur los Societcs Secretes,” Zurich, 
1844. 
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delivered by the chief — another feature common to 
many of the secret societies, as has already been 
shown. At each meeting of the Society, the chief 
asked each member in turn what he had done since 
their last gathering towards the furtherance of their 
common object, whether in propagating their principles 
or in enlisting new members ; and, if any one had been 
remiss, or had proceeded awkwardly, he was suitably 
admonished and directed. 

In a few T years the Communist Societies were esta- 
blished at Geneva, Lausanne, La Chaux-de-Fonds, and 
Zurich, without attracting the attention of the 
Cantonal authorities ; but in 1843 Weitling was 
arrested at Zurich, on charges of sedition and con- 
spiracy, and a commission was appointed by the 
Government of the canton to inquire into the 
character and objects of the various secret societies 
which were reported to have been introduced from 
the West. After several months’ imprisonment, "Weit- 
ling w r as handed over to the authorities of Prussia, 
his native country, where he was forced to assume 
the military service from which he had fled. He 
evaded the greater part of his term of service, how- 
ever, and made his escape to London. 

He was regarded by his followers as a martyr, and 
the principles which he advocated spread more rapidly 
than before, not only in Switzerland, but throughout 
Germany. The greatest strength of the Communists 
was still in the canton of Yaud, but there w r as a strong 
Society at La Chaux-de-FoDds, and smaller Associa- 
tions in several other towns of Neuchatel. In 1845, 
however, the Government of that canton instituted an 
inquiry, in consequence of the report made by the 
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Zurich Commission, and the result was the forced 
dissolution of all the Communist Societies in ISTeu- 
chatel, and the arrest of the principal members, fol- 
lowed by their imprisonment and banishment from 
the can ten. 

These proceedings having directed the public atten- 
tion to the Communist organisation and propaganda, 
a petition was presented to the Diet of the canton of 
Vaud, signed by eighteen hundred of the clergy, land- 
owners, and others, praying for the dissolution of all 
German Communist Societies throughout the canton, 
the banishment of their leaders, the dismissal of the 
Communist members of the Council of State, and the 
submission to re-election of all the Communist mem- 
bers of the Grand Council. Only one member of the 
Diet spoke in support of this petition, and the Pre- 
sident proposed an examination of the Communist 
Societies, and protection for them if they should be 
found unobjectionable. This was agreed to, and the 
result of the attention called to the Communists 
seemed thus far to be favourable to them ; but in the 
end Kuhlmann and Becker, the former belonging to 
the medical, the latter to the literary profession, and 
both Germans, were expelled from the canton, and 
the Society at Lausanne was forcibly dissolved. 

While this inquiry was in progress, a Communist 
Society was discovered at Berne, where the authorities 
arrested and expelled a German compositor, who was 
the president of the committee, and dissolved the 
Association. Dr. Puttmann, a German refugee 
residing at Zurich, at this time commenced the issue 
of a Communist journal in German, entitled 
Rhcwisc/te Jnnalcn, and arrangements were made for 
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secretly publisliing it in the towns of Baden, W ur- 
temberg, the blesses, and the Rhenish districts of 
Bavaria and Prussia. The first number was seized, 
however, at Darmstadt, where ii ft y- five copies were 
confiscated by the authorities ; and Dr. Puttmann 
was expelled from Zurich by order of the Cantonal 
Government. 

B}'' these measures the progress of the Society was 
checked, but its ramifications were gradually extended 
over the whole of Germany, though none of the 
branches were very strong. The members being, 
with very few exceptions, working men, the directors 
of the movement had but small means wherewith to 
carry on the propaganda, and the repressive measures 
of the German Governments constituted an additional 
obstacle. “ Our German friends are powerless,” an 
English Communist, acquainted with Weitling, wrote 
to me in 1S47, at which time the movement in 
Switzerland seemed to have been stamped out. In 
the following year it became difficult to distinguish 
the operations of the Communists from those of 
Young Germany, so much had the latter Society 
become imbued with the principles that had been 
enunciated bv Weitling; and the counter-revolution 
scattered the members of both, and broke up their 
organisation. 

At the present time, while the societary theories 
which have been propounded during the last fifty 
years are held by large numbers of the working 
classes, attention is more immediately directed to the 
formation and extension of trade unions, and the 
amelioration of the laws affecting the moral and 
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material interests of those classes. As we have seen 
in England, the realisation of what is immediately 
practicable is placed before the pursuit of an Utopia, 
and the possession of the franchise leads the workmen 
to look to legislation, rather than to pikes and barri- 
cades, for the amelioration of their condition. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE EENIANS. 

I T will have been remarked that the designations 
adopted by secret societies of a political and 
illegal character are, as a rule, void of significance. 
The Olympians might have been, for aught that was 
expressed in the name, a society for the cultivation of 
g} 7 mnastic exercises, like the German Turnverein ; 
and the Carbonari, a provident society of Charcoal- 
burners. The Hetairia was a title no more susrsrestive 
of revolutionary designs than that of the Old Friends 
who meet in the club-rooms of English public-houses ; 
and the Templars, the Families, and the Seasons had 
a vagueness under which aims as laudable as those of 
the Druids and the Foresters might have been pur- 
sued. But the name adopted by the formidable 
organisation that had its nucleus and centre am on 2* 
the Irish immigrants in the city of Hew York combined 
a traditional significance with an attractive amount of 
the indispensable element of mystery. 

Of the various explanations that have been offered, 
the most natural seems to be that which derives Fenian 
from Fionn or Finn MacCoul, a chief famous in Irish 
legend and tradition, who lived before the Christian 
era, and has been considered to be identical with the 
Fingal of Ossian. The Fenians of that somewhat 
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mythical period of Irish history are variously thought 
to have been Finn’s body-guard, a militia, and a 
military caste ; in either character, they were the men 
of Finn, and there was an undoubted advantage to 
the progress of modern Fenianism in the association 
of the movement with the traditionary glories of a 
period hidden in the mists of antiquity. 

The Fenian Association was founded about 1861 by 
John O’Mahony and Michael Doheny, both of whom 
were deeply implicated in the Irish conspiracy of 1848, 
hut contrived to elude the vigilance of the authorities, 
and reach the United States. O’Mahony, after the 
suppression of the abortive rising initiated by Smith 
O’Brien, made his escape to France, and afterwards 
proceeded to New York, where he met Doheny, one 
of the most able of the leaders who acted under the 
direction of O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchel. Among 
the Irish of all classes then resident in New York 
there were many who had participated in the abortive 
conspiracy and insurrection of 1848, or had near rela- 
tives who had been implicated in the exciting events 
of that year. The failure of that movement had im- 
pressed the strongest minds amongst them with the 
conviction that a successful issue could be hoped for 
in any future rising of the Irish only from a thorough 
organisation of the masses. To this end it was 
deemed necessary that their aim should be pursued 
secretly, by ways and means abundantly suggested 
by the history of the United Irishmen, whose ma- 
chinery was ready to their hands. 

The constitution and organisation of the Society 
are set forth as follows in a printed pamphlet which 
was given to all the members on their enrolment : — 
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“1. The Fenian. Brotherhood . — The Fenian Brother- 
hood is a distinct and independent organisation. It is 
composed, in the first place, of citizens of the United 
States of America, of Irish birth and lineage ; and, in 
the second place, of Irishmen, and of friends of Ireland, 
living elsewhere on the American Continent, and in 
the provinces of the British Empire wherever situated. 
Its head-quarters are, and shall be, within the limits 
of the United States of America. Its members are 
bound together by the following general pledge : 

“ 2. General Pledge. — I, , solemnly pledge 

my sacred word of honour, as a truthful and honest man, 
that I will labour with earnest zeal for the liberation 
of Ireland from the yoke of England, and for the 
establishment of a free and independent Government 
on the Irish soil ; that I will implicitly obey the com- 
mands of my superior officers in the Fenian Brother- 
hood ; that I will faithfully discharge the duties of 
membership as laid down in the constitution and bye- 
laws thereof ; that I will do my utmost to promote 
feelings of love, harmony, and kindly forbearance 
among all Irishmen ; and that I will foster, defend, 
and propagate the aforesaid Fenian Brotherhood to 
the utmost of my power. 

“ 3. Form of Organisation . — The Fenian Brother- 
hood shall be subdivided into State organisations, 
Circles, and Sub-Circles. It shall be directed and 
governed by a Head Centre, to direct the whole 
organisation ; State Centres, to direct State organisa- 
tions ; Centres, to direct Circles ; and Sub-Centres, to 
direct Sub-Circles. The Head Centre shall be assisted 
by a Central Council of five ; by a Central Treasurer 
and Assistant Treasurer ; by a Central Corresponding 
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Secretary and a Central Recording Secretary ; and by 
such intermediate officers as the Head Centre may 
from time to time deem necessary for the efficient 
working of the organisation. 

“ 4. The Head Centre shall be elected annually by 
a General Congress of representatives of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, which Congress shall be composed of 
the State Congress and the Centres, together with 
elected delegates from the several circles of the organi- 
sation — each circle in good standing being entitled to 
elect one delegate.” 

All that was sought by the Fenians is not expressed 
in the foregoing statement of the Society’s objects. 
There is nothing expressed to separate them from the 
United Irishmen, from whom, however, they differed 
widely in their principles and aims. The elder asso- 
ciation aimed at the establishment of an Irish Republic 
by the union of Irishmen of all classes and creeds in 
a movement directed to that end, in which the clergy 
and laity, both Catholic and Protestant, worked 
cordially together, and the aboriginal Celts fraternised 
with those descendants of British immigrants of whom 
it used to be said that they were “ more Irish than 
the Irish themselves.” These relations remained un- 
changed to the time of the collapse of the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848. 

The Fenian movement excluded both the clerical 
and the Anglo-Irish elements, the former on the 
grounds of the Papal interdiction of secret societies 
and the hostility of the priests to the movement of 
1648, and the latter as incompatible with the popular 
demand of “ Ireland for the Irish.” Its promoters 
were men of a stern mould, and, having committed 
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themselves to a great enterprise, were resolved not to 
be baulked by sacerdotal influences or Anglo-Irish 
sympathies. It was a social as well as a political 
revolution which they meditated, and “ Ireland for 
the Irish,” as interpreted by them, meant the dis- 
possession of every landowner who could not prove 
his descent from the old Milesian stock, and the par- 
tition of his estate among those who could. 

The Fenian organisation, like that of the United 
Irishmen, was military, the unit being a company, 
and the companies being formed into battalions, 
regiments, and brigades. The registers showed the 
strength and efficiency of every company, signs being 
affixed to each man’s name to indicate his degree of 
preparedness for action ; thus V showed that the 
member against whose name it appeared was pro- 
vided with a rifle, A that he was armed with a sport- 
ing gun or a pistol, | that he possessed a pike, and 
O that he was destitute of a weapon. Initiation was 
termed enrolment, and was completed by the recruit 
repeating and signing the pledge of the Association. 
Pierce Nagle, the informer, in his evidence before the 
Special Commission of 1SG5, spoke of an oath taken 
upon a pra} T er-book ; but the statement is at variance 
with the printed constitution of the Brotherhood, and 
it is probable that the oath was administered only 
when the initiator and the candidate for admission 
attached peculiar sanctity to that form of under- 
taking. Only the candidate and the initiator were 
present when the pledge was administered. There 
was a code of laws, as among the Carbonari, and a 
tribunal for their administration, as was shown by a 
document found in the house of Luby, a member 
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of the executive committee of the Brotherhood in 
Ireland, when he was arrested. The emblem of the 
Association was the sun rising behind a ridge of hills. 

The central committee had its seat in New York, 
whence agents went forth in the early years of the 
Society’s existence to form branches in the principal 
cities of the Northern and Western States. Members 
were enrolled from all classes of Irishmen, correspon- 
dence opened with friends in Ireland, and great exer- 
tions made to procure the adhesion of Irish officers in 
the Federal army, and through them of the Irishmen 
serving in the regiments or companies which they 
commanded. The “Head Centre,” as the chief of the 
Association was designated, was John O’Mahony, who 
seems to have held a good position in New York; and 
his two most active agents during the early years of 
the movement were James Stephens and Thomas 
Clarke Luby, men admirably adapted for the delicate 
and dangerous work in which they were constantly 
engaged. Luby was working actively in the United 
States in the summer of 1SG3, as an organiser of the 
movement, among the Irish settlers in the North and 
West; and Stephens was engaged in the same task in 
Ireland, where the organisation made rapid progress, 
chiefly among the artisans and small shopkeepers of 
Dublin, Cork, Clonmel, and the small towns of 
Munster. 

In the autumn of that year a convention of 
delegates of the Brotherhood was held at Chicago, 
when the following address, “ To the Brotherhood all 
over the World,” was adopted, and secretly distributed 
wherever Fenian agents had found an opening for their 
efforts : — 
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“Brothers ! — We deem it prudent to withhold for 
the present from publication in the newspapers certain 
important resolutions having special reference to the 
revolutionary element in Ireland, which have been 
submitted to this convention by the Head Centre of 
the Fenian Brotherhood in America, and unanimously 
adopted. Printed copies of these resolutions will be 
placed before the different circles of our organisation 
in this country, and will also be transmitted, at the 
earliest fitting opportunity, to our friends at home. 
In the meantime, we do not wish to separate without 
addressing to you a few guarded words, such as we can 
afford to have read by all whom it may concern, re- 
specting the present aspect of our cause. We are 
solemnly pledged to labour earnestly and continuously 
for the regeneration of our beloved Ireland. That 
pledge, with the blessing of Divine Providence, we 
shall redeem; and when the wished-for hour will have 
arrived we shall be prepared, with you, to meet the 
implacable persecutors of our race in battle array, 
to put an end for ever to the accursed system under 
which our unhappy people have suffered such cruel 
tortures, or die like men in the attempt. And in what 
holier cause has man ever died? How much Irish 
blood has fallen upon the battlefields of the world ? 
Alas ! how much Irish blood has been shed in the 
service of our country’s oppressor — the plunderer and 
murderer of her people — the fell enemy of her faith ? 
Over this subject and others connected with it we 
have pondered long and bitterly. But our resolve is 
fixed and irrevocable ; the foul stigma that attaches 
to our name must be wiped out. We do not ask, will 
you be ready? We know you are ready; nine-tenths 
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of the Irish people have at all times been ready in the 
heart and will to dispute with armed hands the in- 
vader’s right to enslave and exterminate them. But 
this is not enough. We must be ‘ skilled to do/ as 
well as ‘ready to dare.’ We are thoroughly con- 
vinced of the utter futility of legal and constitutional 
agitations, Parliamentary ‘policies,’ and similar de- 
lusions. These things have brought more suffering 
upon our people than would be caused by the most 
protracted and devastating war. The best of them 
would but expose the ardent and the brave to the 
vengeance of cruel despots ; and be it remembered that 
such sacrifices beget no noble aspirations. No en- 
slaved people ever regained their independence, or 
became formidable to their enslavers, without (in the 

enslaved sense) pre-organisation Here we 

have soldiers armed and trained (thousands of them 
trained in the tented field, and amid the smoke 
and thunders of battle), with able and experienced 
Generals to lead them. Let the cities, and towns, and 
parishes of Ireland have their brigades, regiments, 
battalions, and companies of partially disciplined 
soldiers of liberty silently enrolled. Above all things, 
let every man be pledged to obey the commands of 
his superiors, and pledged also never to move without 
such commands, for obedience to command is the first 
and most important requisite to the soldier; all the rest 
is secondary. Thus you will not only be prepared to 
strike with effect, but all rash attempts at insurrection 
will be prevented. Without such an organisation as 
we contemplate, partial uprisings of the people will 
be sure to occur, leaving no results but the sacrifice of 
brave men, and, perhaps, the ruin of our cause. When 
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we strike, let us strike home ; and are there not 
strong arms within the enemy s own shores to second 
the blow ? Circumstances are in our favour, such as 
Providence never vouchsafed before to an enslaved 
people. We have but to act as becomes brave and 
reasoning men, and ours shall be the pride and glory 
of lifting our sorrowing Erin of the streams to her 
place among the nations. Brothers, rely upon us. 
We rely upon you. 


“James Gibbons, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 

John O’Mahony, New York, President and Head 
Centre of the Fenian Brotherhood. 

Bichard O’Doherty, Indiana,'' 

Daniel Grady, Columbia, 

Daniel Carmody, Wisconsin, 

Henry O’C. Macarthy, Illinois, ) 

John A. Stuart, Indiana, i ^eci etanes. 


Vice • Presidents. 


The progress which the movement had made in 
Ireland by this time encouraged its promoters to 
commence the publication of a journal, which was 
issued in Dublin, under the title N of the Irish People , 
O’Donovan Bossa being the registered proprietor, and 
Luby the editor. Stephens, who had been appointed 
Head Centre of the Brotherhood in Ireland, was con- 
nected with the journal during the early months of 
1S64, after which he proceeded to America, having 
previously delegated his powers to the persons named 
in the following document : — 

“ I hereby empower Thomas Clarke Luby, John 
O’Leary, and Charles J. Kickham a committee of 
organisation or executive, with the same supreme 
control over the home organisation, England, Ireland, 
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and Scotland, that I have exercised myself. I further 
empower them to appoint a committee of appeal and 
judgment, the functions of which committee will be 
made known to every member of them. Trusting to 
the patriotism and abilities of the executive, I fully 
endorse their actions beforehand. I call upon every 
man in our ranks to support and be guided by them 
in all that concerns the military Brotherhood. 

“ J. Stephens.” 

The second annual convention of the Brotherhood 
was held at Cincinnati, when it was resolved that the 
next gathering should be held in Ireland. The Asso- 
ciation then numbered a quarter of a million of mem- 
bers in America, and Fenian agents were constantly 
passing between Ireland and the United States. 
About this time the organisation was introduced into 
England, where it made rapid progress among the 
Irish workmen employed in the large towns, and espe- 
cially in London, Liverpool, Manchester, and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The promoters of the movement were 
not so cautious in their communications with each other, 
and with their agents, as the leaders of the later secret 
societies of Continental Europe have been, and letters 
were constantly passing between them, any one of 
which would, if a treasonable correspondence had 
been suspected, have revealed the plot to the Govern- 
ment. 

The letters and documents found in their possession 
when they were arrested constituted, in fact, a large 
portion of the evidence of their designs. 

One of their agents in England was a man named 
Archdeacon, to whom the following suggestions were 
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made in 1S65, with a view to the creation of a diver- 
sion on this side of St. George’s Channel : — 

“ I venture to suggest to you that every encourage- 
ment should be given to revive the Chartists. It can 
be shown to the working men of England, that if 
Ireland were independent, the Irish workman could 
get plenty of work and good wages at home. Free- 
dom, therefore, would benefit the working man. The 
English farmer should be shown that we want to give 
the English peasant farmer the farm upon which he 
toils for an idle lord — we want to give him forty acres 
at least free for ever. TYe want a Gfaribaldi for En«-- 
land, a Sarsfield for Ireland, to move upon their ene- 
mies, the landlords of both countries, at the same 
moment. We have an Irish leader in John O’Mahony, 
backed by fifty thousand veteran Irish soldiers in 
America, ready for the word. Faithfully yours, 

‘‘Thomas Mooney.” 

The idea of reviving the Chartist agitation renders 
it probable that the writer was not unacquainted with 
the relations that existed between the Chartist con- 
spirators and the Irish malcontents in 1848. Among 
the incidents of that period which are not generally 
known, were the mission of Macmanus to England 
for the purpose of establishing such relations, and the 
narrow escapes from capture which he had while in 
this country. His presence in London was known to 
the detectives, one of whom either tracked him to the 
meeting-place of the Westminster Chartists, at the 
Assembly Rooms in Dean Street, Soho, or was led to 
visit that place in the hope of hearing treason or sedi- 
tion spoken. Being recognised by some person in the 
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room, the detective was pointed out to Macmanus, 
who, being a tall, powerful man, immediately ejected 
him from the room, and threw him down the stairs. 
On leaving London, the emissary of the Irish Repub- 
licans was accompanied by a detective to Liver- 
pool, where, however, he contrived to elude the vigi- 
lance of his travelling companion in the bustle at the 
terminus and the crowded neighbourhood of the docks, 
and crossed over to Ireland. Relations were after- 
wards maintained between the Irish conspirators and 
the insurrectionary committee of which Outlay was 
chairman by an artist named Dowling, who was tried 
and convicted at the same time as Cuffay and his 
associates. 

At the time when Mooney suggested to Archdeacon 
the revival of these relations, the agitation for Parlia- 
mentary reform had, in fact, been renewed, and in the 
following year became strong enough to convince the 
most enlightened and far-seeing men of all parties 
that the demand could not longer be resisted with 
advantage. It was strong enough already to dispense 
with the aid of plotters for an Irish Republic, and 
the working men of England evinced no sympathy with 
the Fenian movement, the aims of which were not in 
harmony with British tendencies of thought. 

Among the Irish workmen, however, the movement 
made considerable progress during 18C5 on both sides 
of St. George’s Channel. Depots of arms were formed 
in Dublin and Cork, frequent musters of the initiated 
were held on fields and wastes, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of playing at football, and drills by Irishmen 
who had served in the army of the United States took 
place in unfrequented places on moonlight nights. 
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Whispers went about from one to another, as these 
signs of preparation were observed, that the long 
deferred day of vengeance was near at hand, when an 
army of Irishmen would come from America com- 
manded by Generals who had won fame and distinction 
in the suppression of the slave-owner’s revolt, and sweep 
the Saxons into the sea. 

But the inevitable spy and informer was already at 
work. Pierce Nagle, a man employed in the office of 
the Irish People as a folder, and who had been enrolled 
as a member of the Fenian Brotherhood at an early 
period of the movement, was the man. He had been 
in America during a part of 1864, and had made him. 
self acquainted with the details of the organisation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Believing that the plot 
was nearly ripe for execution, he made disclosures 
which prompted the assembling of the Irish Privy 
Council on the 15th of September, 1S65, for the pur- 
pose of determining upon the measures to be adopted 
for its frustration, and for the capture and punishment 
of its authors and promoters. The Council deliberated 
until a late hour, and night came before warrants were 
prepared for the arrest of incriminated persons, and 
instructions flashed along the wires to the magistrates 
of Clonmel and Cork. 

The requisite preparations having been made, a 
large body of police, armed with pistols, proceeded to 
the office of the Irish People, and another and smaller 
party to the house of Luby. The troops were at the 
same time held in readiness to support the police in 
the event of a tumult being excited, and rendering 
such aid necessary for the maintenance of order. No 
resistance was encountered by either party, however, 
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and the crowd that followed the police who escorted 
the prisoners arrested on the premises of the Fenian 
journal did not become dangerous, even when, as 
happened two or three times on the route, a suspected 
person was recognised by a detective, and made to 
take his place with the men already in custody. 
These comprised O’Donovan Fossa, Shaun O’Cleary 
and James Murphy, both on the literary staff* of the 
paper ; Thomas Ashe and Cornelius O’Mahony, re- 
porters ; James O’Connor, book-keeper ; and four men 
employed in the office, of whom Pierce Nagle was 
one. Murphy protested against his arrest, on the 
ground of his being a citizen of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts ; but he was marched off* with the rest. 
All the printing materials were seized, and carted 
away from the office, besides a file of’ the journal and 
a mass of letters and manuscripts. 

The other party of police watched Luby’s house 
until they saw two men from the office of the Irish 
Peojjle, named Ryan and O’Leary, approach it, and 
knock at the door ; they then arrested both men, and 
on the door being opened by Luby, entered and ar- 
rested him. They then searched the house, and 
seized a revolver, a bullet-mould, and the document 
appointing Luby, Kick ham, and O’Leary the exe- 
cutive committee of the Brotherhood in Ireland, 
during the absence of Stephens. 

Between three and four o’clock on the following 
morning nearly twenty persons were arrested in their 
beds at Cork, and several others at Clonmel, Iiath- 
keale, Killarney, and other places. These were all 
clerks, artisans, and shopkeepers’ assistants. Other 
arrests followed within a few days. Charles Under- 
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wood O’Connell, a captain in the army of the United 
States, was arrested on landing at Queenstown from 
the mail steamer in which he had come from New 
York, and papers found in his possession which showed 
that he held a confidential position at the head-quarters 
of the Association; also two letters, signed F. 11. Muller , 
introducing one Daly to Major-General Rosseau and 
Major Diffisy, “ Centre of Wolfe Tone Circle, com- 
manding 35th Indiana Volunteers,” as a gentleman 
" connected with the present movement to restore the 
Irish nationality,” and several military passes granted 
to the said Daly by officers of the Federal army for 
the purpose of communication with various regiments 
during the war. 

Stephens was known to have returned to Ireland, 
and to have been moving from one town to another, 
enrolling members and disseminating the principles of 
the Brotherhood, under various names, assumed for 
the purpose of concealing his movements from the 
police. Being the Head Centre of the Association on 
this side of the Atlantic, and second in authority to 
John O’Mahony, his arrest was a matter of con- 
siderable importance to the Government ; but for 
some time he eluded the utmost vigilance of the de- 
tectives. Large sums of money had been remitted to 
him from America, and he had been in communication 
with Luby and others since their arrest and commit- 
ment to Richmond gaol, through an attorney named 
Nolan ; but his aliases and disguises baffled all the 
detectives, and his arrest was at last effected through 
information given by an informer. 

Fairfield House, a commodious villa at Sandymount, 
a suburban village overlooking the Bay of Dublin, 
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had been occupied since July by a gentleman who 
had taken it in the name of Herbert, but who was 
said by the spy to be no other than the Fenian chief 
so eagerly sought by the police. Colonel Luke, chief 
of the constabulary, immediately proceeded to the 
locality, with thirty policemen, armed with pistols, 
and surrounded the house between five and six o’clock 
in the morning. Stephens at first refused to admit 
them, but ultimately obeyed the summons, and offered 
no resistance to his arrest. Kickham, and two other 
gentlemen, named Duffy and Drophy, were seized in 
their beds, and the house, which was handsomely 
furnished, subjected to a close search. Four revolvers 
were seized, and also several criminatory documents 
and letters, afterwards sworn to be in the handwriting 
of John O’Mahony, and a considerable sum of money. 
All the prisoners were well provided with monej^, one 
of them having forty-five pounds in gold in his pos- 
session, and another a cheque for a much larger 
amount. 

Very little excitement had been caused by these 
arrests, either in Dublin or Cork, but shortly after the 
capture of Stephens two detectives who had taken 
part in them were shot as they were entering the 
Metropolitan Police-office, both receiving severe 
wounds. The shots were supposed to have been 
fired from the window of a house occupied by a tailor 
named ITopper, then in custody on suspicion of being 
implicated in the conspiracy. The perpetrator of the 
outrage could not, however, be discovered. The 
absence of excitement was probably due to the un- 
doubted fact that botli the Fenians and the well- 
affected portion of the people had the greatest 
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confidence, the former in their numbers and organisa- 
tion, and the latter in the sufficiency of the measures 
adopted by the Government for the maintenance of 
order. Each side, therefore, was prepared to regard 
all that had happened as comparatively unimportant, 
and to await the end with calmness. 

Profound sensation was created, however, by the 
discovery, on the morning of the 26th of November, 
that Stephens had escaped from the prison during the 
hours of darkness. At four o’clock that morning a 
man named Byrne, whose duty it was to perambulate 
the corridors of the prison during the night, awoke 
the governor with the startling announcement that 
the door of Stephens’s cell was open, and the prisoner 
gone. On hastening to the cell, the governor found 
a duplicate key in the lock, and no other clue what- 
ever to the manner in which the escape had been 
effected. Six other doors had been passed through, 
and it was evident that the prisoner must have had 
assistance within the prison. The Government imme- 
diately offered a reward of one thousand pounds for 
his recapture, and three hundred pounds for informa- 
tion that should lead to that much-desired event, with 
the royal pardon to any person who might have been 
concerned in the escape. The police immediately 
searched every house in which it was thought pro- 
bable that the fugitive might have found a refuge, 
and scoured the roads leading from Dublin in every 
direction ; but they never succeeded in getting on his 
track, and the large rewards offered for his reappre- 
hension were never claimed. 

A strict investigation of the mystery which sur- 
rounded his escape was made, but the only evidence 
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that threw any light upon it was the statement of a 
prisoner whose cell was between those occupied by 
Stephens and Kickham. A few minutes before the 
clock struck one this man heard footsteps coming up 
the stairs; then a key was turned, and immediately after- 
wards he heard the footsteps of two persons descend- 
ing the stairs. The inquiry showed habitual laxity 
and negligence, and the governor was suspended from 
duty for some time, while Byrne, the watchman, 
having been found to be connected with the Fenian 
organisation, was lodged in prison. 

The excitement created by the news of Stephens’s 
escape was greatly increased by information given to 
the authorities by spies, to the effect that the rescue 
of the prisoners was to be attempted by means of a 
sudden attack, the plan of which was said to have 
been organised by Stephens before his escape. So 
much suspicion had been engendered by that event 
that the charge of the prison was given to the mili- 
tary and the police, fifty soldiers mounting guard out- 
side the walls, and twenty-five constables patrolling 
the corridors. No attempt was made, however, and, 
as the Special Commission for the trial of the prisoners 
opened on the 27th, the excitement subsided, and 
the public interest was diverted to the conspiracy 
which the law officers of the Crown proceeded to ex- 
pose. 

Such of the leaders of the movement as were in 
custody were first brought to trial, Luby, O’Leary, 
O’Donovan Bossa, and Kickham being each tried 
separately, and the rank and file of the movement in 
batches, the judges proceeding from Dublin to Cork, 
and then returning to the former city, where tiicy sat 
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far into the following year. The evidence of Nagle 
and the papers found in their possession were sufficient 
for the conviction of the accused-; and Luby, O’Leary, 
and Kiokham were sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude, O’Donovan Rossa (against whom two pre- 
vious convictions for political offences were recorded) 
to penal servitude for life, O’Connell to ten years, and 
the rest to various periods of imprisonment, ranging 
from two to five years. 

Stephens had, in the meantime, succeeded in reach- 
ing the coast of France, and thence proceeded to Paris, 
where he stayed some time, living in good style, and 
making no secret of his identity. Other Fenian 
Centres, both from Ireland and the United States, were 
in Paris at the same time ; and it is probable that the 
traditions of the United Irishmen were not forgotten 
in the friendships which they formed with the French- 
men who cherished the idea of a Republic. Among 
these was General Cluseret, who had served with some 
distinction in Italy and Mexico, and was regarded as 
a possible Hoche. An interview was arranged by their 
friends between Stephens and Cluseret, and the latter 
was so deeply impressed by the ability for organisa- 
tion displayed by 'Stephens, and by the statements 
made to him as to the extent of the Fenian system, 
that he conceived an Irish revolution to be quite 
feasible. He calculated that the British Government 
could not, in less than three months from the out- 
break of a rebellion in Ireland, bring into the field 
more than thirty thousand men ; and that ten thou- 
sand armed insurgents would be able to seize and to 
hold the ports and communications. He saw that the 
Fenians were strong in men and money, and he argued 
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that only an able leader was required to insure the 
success of the movement. “ Raise me ten thousand 
men, armed/’ said he, “ and I will command them.” 

Stephens returned to New York, where, however, 
he was repudiated by the Brotherhood as a traitor, it 
being alleged that he had betrayed the cause to the 
Government, and by that means had obtained his 
liberation under the guise of an escape. Without 
knowing the grounds upon which this conclusion was 
arrived at, it is difficult to form an impartial judg- 
ment ; but the charge is not supported by the facts 
that are known, and, in view of the tendency of the 
Irish to suspect their leaders of treachery, it may be 
regarded as unproven. The collapse of the conspiracy, 
and the disproportion of the results to the expendi- 
ture which had been incurred, tended at that time to 
render the Fenians suspicious and dissatisfied with 
the conduct of their leaders, and Stephens was not the 
only one whose reputation was thus clouded. 

A committee was appointed to examine the accounts 
of the Association, and consider the conduct of the 
executive ; and the results were far from satisfactory. 
“ After a careful examination of the affairs of the 
Brotherhood,” says the report, “ your committee finds 
in almost every instance the cause of Ireland made 
subservient to individual gain ; men who were lauded 
as patriots sought every opportunity to plunder the 
treasury of the Brotherhood, but legalised their at- 
tacks by securing the endorsement of John O’Mahony. 
.... In John O’Mahony’s integrity the confidence 
of the Brotherhood was boundless, and the betrayal of 
that confidence, whether through incapacity or pre- 
meditation, is not for us to determine Never 
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in the history of the Irish people did they repose so 
much confidence in their leaders ; never before were 
they so basely deceived and treacherously dealt with. 
In fact, the Moffat Mansion was not only an alms- 
house for pauper officials and hungry adventurers, but 
a general telegraph-office for the Canadian authorities 
and Sir Frederick Bruce, the British Minister at 
AVashington. These paid patriots and professional 
martyrs, not satisfied with emptying our treasury, 
connived at posting the English authorities in advance 
of our movements.” 

Though the expenditure at head-quarters during 
the three months preceding the date of the inquiry 
amounted to one hundred and four thousand dollars, 
and a sum even larger had been remitted during the 
same period to Stephens, then in Paris, there remained 
in the treasury one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
dollars. It was resolved, therefore, to make a vigorous 
effort to restore confidence, and, in the belief that the 
Canadians were disaffected, a raid was made into the 
Dominion on the 6th of June, 1866, but repulsed by 
the volunteers. The state of Ireland was so un- 
satisfactory to the Imperial Government, however, 
that the military force in that country was largely 
increased, the constabulary constantly employed in 
searching for concealed arms, the points thought 
likely to be attacked strongly guarded, and the coast 
watched by armed vessels. 

Parliament seconded the Government by sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act, and many arrests of 
disaffected persons and large seizures of arms were 
made in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and other towns, and 
also aboard the steamers running between British and 
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Irish ports. Many Irishmen were arrested on their 
arrival at Queenstown from America, and arms and 
treasonable papers found on them. Humours were 
in circulation towards the end of the year that the 
long-projected insurrection would commence on the 
24th of December, and that Stephens was coming over 
to command the insurgent army; but the day passed 
without any movement taking place, and probably the 
rumour was circulated only for the purpose of sus- 
taining the popular excitement. Early in the follow- 
ing year, however, some forty or fifty resolute men 
left New York for the purpose of attempting some 
bold enterprise, the news of which, if it was successful, 
was expected to set Ireland in a hlaze. Coming to 
England, they separated into small parties, some going 
to London, and others to Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, and Glasgow. Cluseret, who had 
carefully formed the plan of the campaign, came to 
London, but, finding the centres disunited, and the 
Eenian body without arms or training, he abandoned 
the enterprise and returned to Paris, to figure a few 
years later as Minister of War in the Government of 
the Commune. Having discovered that Chester 
Castle was guarded by only half a dozen soldiers, and 
contained ten thousand rifles and nearly a million of 
cartridges, besides four thousand swords and a large 
quantity of powder in casks, an attack upon that 
place was resolved upon, and arrangements made 
which promised to be successful. At a meeting at 
Liverpool, on the 10th of February, it was resolved 
that the attempt should be made on the following 
night, and that if the arms and ammunition should be 
obtained, they should cut the telegraph wires, break 
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up the rails on the lines from Birkenhead, Shrewsbury, 
and Crewe, make a rush for Holyhead by the only 
line left open, and seize the mail steamer at the pier. 

This promising enterprise was frustrated by the 
treachery of one of the ex-officers of the army of 
the United States, who formed an important element 
of the expedition. On the morning of the lltli this 
individual waited upon the chief constable at Liver- 
pool, and revealed the plot, which was immediately 
communicated to the authorities in London and 
Chester. The magistrates of the latter city assembled 
in haste, organised a force of special constables, 
and obtained the aid of a company of infantry from 
Manchester, and as many of the county constabulary 
as could be spared. During the day every train from 
Birkenhead and Crewe brought into the town large 
numbers of Irish workmen, who strolled about the 
streets without any apparent purpose, until it was 
estimated that between fourteen and fifteen hundred 
had arrived. About six o’clock in the evening scouts 
sent out by the authorities reported that the Fenians 
were forming in columns on the roads near the city ; 
but no attack was made, and in the course of the 
night the unwelcome strangers departed on foot in 
parties of from ten to twenty. 

On the following day sixty-seven men were arrested 
on a steamer about to leave Dublin for Liverpool, and 
three rifles were found on the deck, others being sup- 
posed to have been thrown overboard on the appear- 
ance of the police. On the 13 th about eight hundred 
Fenians surrounded the coastguard station at Cahir- 
civeen, in Keny, seized the arms, cut the telegraph 
wires, and shot a mounted constable who was carrying 
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despatches, taking his arms and his horse. They 
then proceeded to Killarney, but on the following 
day, troops having been sent there from Cork, they 
withdrew into the Toomies mountains through the 
picturesque Gap of Dunloe. Pursued by the troops, 
they dispersed on the 15th in all directions, most of 
them making their escape. 

Many arrests were made during the next few days, 
chiefly of persons arriving at Dublin and Queenstown 
by steamer, and there seems no doubt that the intended 
surprise of Chester Castle and the outbreak in Kerry 
were parts of a comprehensive scheme of insurrection, 
which, owing to the precautions of the Government 
or the non-appearance of the expected leaders, could 
not be carried out. It was not abandoned, however, 
and in the following September two persons who had 
excited the suspicions of the Manchester police, and 
who, on being arrested, were found to have loaded 
revolvers in their pockets, proved, on the Irish police 
being communicated with, to be Irish officers of the 
army of the United States, Colonel Kelly and Captain 
Deasy. While on their way to the City Gaol in the 
police- van, however, they were rescued by a band of 
well-dressed men, all armed with new revolvers, who 
shot dead Sergeant Brett and the horses, wounded the 
driver and two of the constables forming the escort, 
and then dispersed. Allen, the man who shot the 
sergeant, and three more of the band, were run down 
and captured, and twenty- five others were arrested in 
the course of the day by the police and troops, who 
scoured the country around in search of the escaped 
prisoners, but without success. 

Twenty-three of the prisoners were committed for 
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trial, and on the 27th of October a Special Commission 
was opened at Manchester, resulting in the con- 
demnation of Allen and two others, Larkin and 
Gould, to the capital penalty, and most of the others 
to various terms of imprisonment. The executions 
took place on the 23rd of November, the accused 
undergoing their sentence with remarkable fortitude, 
regarding themselves as martyrs of their country’s 
cause, and the acts for which they suffered as ordinary 
incidents of war. That they were so regarded by the 
mass of the Irish people was proved by the demon- 
strations which followed in Manchester, Dublin, and 
Cork, when between two and three thousand persons 
in the first-named city, and from fourteen to fifteen 
thousand in each of the others, all wearing green 
rosettes, formed processions, with banners emblazoned 
with the Fenian emblem and inscribed with patriotic 
mottoes, and bands playing the funeral march in Saul 
and the well-known Adeste jidelis. 

Two other Fenian leaders, named Burke and Casey, 
were shortly afterwards arrested in London, and com- 
mitted to Clerkenwell gaol, from which a desperate 
attempt was made to rescue them by blowing up the 
outer wall. The undertaking failed, but the explosion 
shattered many of the adjacent houses, killing four 
persons, and injuring about forty more. Two working 
men, named Desmond and Allen, and a woman named 
Justice, who had visited the accused during their de- 
tention, were arrested immediately, and three others, 
named English, Mullany, and O’Keefe, shortly after- 
wards. The author of the outrage proved, however, 
to be a man named Barrett, who was subsequently 
arrested at Glasgow, and removed to London for trial 
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with his subordinates. They were not tried until the 
following May, when Barrett was condemned to death, 
and hanged in Newgate, his accomplices (with the 
exception of Desmond, who was acquitted) being sen- 
tenced to various terms of penal servitude. Burke 
was convicted of complicity in the Fenian conspiracy, 
and sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude ; but 
the prosecution of Casey was abandoned. 

About a week after the Clerkenwell affair, the Mar- 
tello tower at Fota, one of the minor defences of the 
Lee, was surprised on a dark night by a band of armed 
men, with blackened faces, who were supposed to have 
landed on the beach. Only two soldiers being in the 
tower, the marauders carried off the arms and ammu- 
nition, and then disappeared in the darkness. On the 
31st, a more daring band, but consisting of eight 
men only, entered a gunsmith’s shop in one of the 
principal streets of Cork in daylight, and carried off 
sixty revolvers and fifteen hundred cartridges, five of 
the party holding revolvers at the heads of the gun- 
smith and his assistants while their companions col- 
lected the plunder. No clue to the men concerned in 
these audacious enterprises was ever obtained by the 
police. 

These exploits were, however, the expiring beams 
of the Fenian “ sun-burst” on this hemisphere. The 
executive reverted to the original plan of an incursion 
into Canada, from which country, when revolutionised, 
a descent could be made, it was thought, upon Ireland 
more advantageously than from the ports of the 
United States. Accordingly, on the 25th of May, 
1870, two hundred Fenians crossed the frontier near 
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Franktyn, from Vermont, under the command of 
General O’Neill, and advanced upon Williamstown, 
where they were met and repulsed by a battalion of 
Canadian volunteers and a company of regular in- 
fantry, commanded by General Lindsay. 

The Government of the United States had received 
early warning of the movement, and General Meade 
started from Philadelphia on the same day with 
Federal troops, who confronted the Fenians in their 
retreat across the border, and compelled them to sur- 
render. Two days later another body of Fenians 
crossed the frontier near Malone, under the direction 
of a leader named Gleeson ; but they were repulsed as 
readily as the others, and driven back upon the 
Federal forces, which surrounded and disarmed them. 
O’Neill, Gleeson, and others were tried and convicted 
by an American tribunal, but, being recommended to 
mercy, the sentences passed upon them were re- 
mitted. 

The British Government had, in the meantime, 
granted an amnesty, on the condition of the convicted 
men undertaking to leave the country, and never re- 
turn to any part of the United Kingdom. O’Donovan 
proceeded to New York, and became the chief director 
of the movement, which was then, however, almost 
extinct. In the following summer a small body of 
Fenians made a raid into Manitoba from Minnesota, 
hoping to revive the revolt of that territory ; but, 
being followed by Federal troops, they surrendered 
without having fired a shot, or attempted any hostile 
act. The leaders were arrested, but, there being no 
evidence of illegal acts committed within the juris- 
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diction of the United States, they were released. 
O’Donovan Fossa afterwards retired from the move- 
ment, and exchanged the strife of politics for the more 
solid gains of the wine trade ; and the Fenian organisa- 
tion, deserted by its ablest leaders, while its funds 
were exhausted and the rank and file discouraged by 
failure, subsided into insignificance. 








CHAPTER XIX. 

THE NIHILISTS. 

rPHE secret Society which, during the last few 
years, has spread its ramifications over the greater 
part of Russia on this side of the Ural range is, 
like the religious societies commonly denominated 
Quakers, Moravians, Shakers, and Mormons, not 
known to the outer world by the name which dis- 
tinguishes it in the lodges of the initiated. The 
designation applied to its members by M. Turguenief 
in the novel of “ Fathers and Sons,” and the appro- 
priateness of which seemed to be shown by the de- 
claration of its principles which was produced on the 
trial of Cherkesoff and others in 1871, has been 
generally adopted, however, in the absence of better 
authenticated information. 

It was known, nearly thirty years ago, to those 
who are in the way of learning the direction of the 
under-currents of opinion, that the general principles 
of Socialism, without the distinctive formulas of any 
of the schools of societary science, had begun to be 
disseminated among the masses of the Russian popu- 
lation, not yet emancipated from serfdom, but just 
beginning to think, and to dream of something far 
beyond that condition. There were a few Russians 
in the Polish section of the Fraternal Democrats at 
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that time, and, though the Russian police and customs’ 
officers make vigorous searches for prohibited publi- 
cations among the luggage of persons arriving from 
foreign countries, their almost universal accessibility 
to corrupt influences rendered the exclusion of such 
publications, difficult everywhere, there impracticable. 

Nearly twenty years ago, I was informed of an 
instance in which, while one Englishman, on landing 
at St. Petersburg, had his Murray confiscated, another 
was allowed to retain a copy of Paine’s works. An 
organisation for the purpose of introducing into 
Russia publications prohibited by the censorship is 
not likely, in such a state of things, to experience 
much difficulty ; and no surprise can be felt, there- 
fore, at the extent to which such publications have of 
late years been introduced into Russia from London 
and Geneva, and the circulation of the Kolokol and 
Vpered in that country, in spite of the interdict of 
the Government. 

The Society known as the Nihilists has been in 
existence several years. It originated in the spring 
of 1869 with a gentleman named Netchaief, who had 
adopted the views of social organisation which have 
found expression in the works of Proudhon and the 
Abbe Constant, and found able and earnest fellow- 
workers in their dissemination in Dolgoff, Orloff, and 
Ikatscheff, all young men, and members of the most 
educated section of Muscovite society. 

The right of association and the freedom of the 
press being non-existent in Russia, a secret organisa- 
tion affords in that country the only means by which 
novel principles, whether political, religious, or social, 
can be promulgated ; and Netchaief proceeded, there- 
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fore, to devise a secret system of propagandism, and 
to attract to it many of the students of the Petrofsky 
University. 

The principles of the Society have been somewhat 
hazily set forth by the writers in the Nihilist journal, 
Vpered (Onward), but they evidently tend to the 
reconstruction of government and society on the 
broadest basis. The statement read before the Moscow 
commission, and which is quoted by Mr. Heckethorn,* 
bears, however, the impress of concoction by the 
agents of the secret police. The founders and or- 
ganisers of secret societies do not declare their object 
to be the destruction of society and the establishment 
of a state of political anarchy and social chaos Such 
ideas could occur only to the mind of a conservator 
of the established order of things whose intelligence 
and judgment were very unequal to his zeal. 

Whatever its precise objects were announced to be, 
the Society obtained numerous affiliations among all 
classes of the people, and spread its ramifications from 
Moscow to all the towns of the southern provinces. 
Addresses “from the United to the Isolated” were 
widely circulated, and groups of the initiated formed 
among the students of the colleges, the soldiers of the 
garrisons, the artisans of the towns, and the peasants 
of the rural districts. Wherever five members were 
initiated a circle was formed, and a certain number of 
such groups formed a section. The direction of the 
Society was vested in a committee, to which judicial 
functions were assigned, extending, it is said, even to 
the infliction of the capital penalty. The whole of 

* Secret Societies of all Ages and Countries. 
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the Society’s proceedings were conducted with the 
most profound secrecy. All communications in writing 
were made in a peculiar cipher ; each circle was 
isolated, so that each member knew only the Nihilists 
composing the circle to which he belonged ; in all the 
correspondence numbers were substituted for names,- 
and the members of the committee were known only 
to each other. 

There came to be a division of opinion among the 
leaders, when the organisation had taken root, as to 
the means by which the end which they had in view 
should be brought about, Orloff and Ikatscheff being 
disposed to await the results of the gradual propaga- 
tion of their ideas among the people, while Netchaief 
preferred the shorter cut of revolution by physical 
force. The latter won over his coadjutors to the 
adoption of his views ; but, before the plot was ripe 
for execution, some of the peculiarities of personal 
appearance affected by the initiated, such as short 
hair and short rough coats, attracted the attention of 
the authorities, and the police found it necessary to 
make discoveries concerning them. Dolgoff, who 
held a position in the Society second only to that of 
Netchaief, was arrested, with Prince Cherkesoff, who 
had supplied the funds for the agitation, and the son 
of a military officer named Pippona. Other arrests 
were made among the students of the Petrofsky 
University, and a Special Commission was opened at 
Moscow for the trial of the accused. 

All the prisoners were convicted, but, as no acts of 
treason could be proved against them, sentences were 
passed that were considered lenient, Prince Cherkesoff 
being deprived of his civil rights and his privileges as 
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a member of tlie nobility, and banished to Siberia for 
five years, while the rest were condemned to various 
periods of imprisonment, ranging from three weeks to 
eighteen months. 

This investigation and its results caused a tem- 
porary lull in the Nihilist agitation, but it was soon 
resumed, and the movement spread by degrees to the 
shores of the Baltic. While affiliating to the Society 
those whom they found prepared to accept its prin- 
ciples, its directors sowed broadcast among the 
working-classes small publications of a kind specially 
adapted to their understanding and literary require- 
ments, and thus prepared the ground for farther 
progress. These publications were not political and 
metaphysical disquisitions, such as would be addressed 
to the same classes in England, France, or Germany, 
but stories of social and political wrong and injustice, 
which were imported in large numbers, and, bearing 
the announcement, “ Allowed by the Censorship,” 
were, for a long time, sold openly, without attracting 
the attention of the authorities. 

The most popular of these productions, which have 
been printed at Geneva, relates the troubles of four 
brothers who have lived from infancy in the midst of 
a forest, in ignorance of the world beyond its borders. 
One day they climb a hill, and see villages and cul- 
tivated fields ; and, conceiving the idea that they 
would be happier in the society of their fellow-men 
than in isolation and solitude, they leave the forest to 
explore the unknown world beyond. Every peasant 
whom they meet warns them that they will find only 
poverty and trouble, but they go on, and pursue the 
quest of social happiness until they are arrested as 
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troublesome fellows, and sent off to Siberia. Through- 
out the story there are constant attacks on the existing 
order of things in Russia, the object being to show 
that the poor are oppressed by the rich, deceived by 
the priests, and plundered by the tax-gatherer. 

Another is an adaptation of the “Histoire d’un 
Paysan” of MM. Erckmann and Chatrian, replete 
with eulogia of Robespierre and Marat, denunciations 
of the rich, and glowing pictures of the moral and 
material ameliorations which would result from a 
sweeping revolution, political and social. For readers 
more educated, the Nihilist propaganda provides well- 
written narratives of the rebellion of Pougatcheff 
and the conspiracy of the United Sclavonians. For 
those of all classes who are vocally inclined, there is a 
collection of songs of a revolutionary and Communistic 
tendency. 

During the autumn of 1874, printed incitements to 
revolt were extensively circulated throughout the 
country, and some of them got into the hands of 
persons for whom they were not intended. About 
the same time, certain letters and documents came 
under the notice of M. Zhikhareff, the procurator of 
the supreme tribunal of Saratov, in the course of 
judicial proceedings entirely foreign to the Nihilist 
agitation, and created in the mind of that functionary 
suspicion of a plot. With the assistance of M. 
Davidoff, Juge dTnstruction at Tambov, he pro- 
ceeded to investigate the matter, and soon obtained a 
clue to a widespread conspiracy, which had for its 
object the destruction of the existing political and 
social system, and the reconstruction of government 
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and society on the lines laid down by the Com- 
munists. 

So deeply impressed are the conservators of order 
on the Continent with the idea that the International 
and the Revolution are synonymous terms that MM. 
Zhikhareff and Davidoff at once jumped to the con- 
clusion that the central committee of the International 
Association of Workmen were the authors of the plot; 
but the further prosecution of the inquiry and the 
arrest of the incriminated persons dispelled that idea, 
and showed the conspiracy to be the work of the 
Nihilists. On the first report of M. Zhikhareff to the 
Government, General Sleskin, the chief of the Moscow 
gendarmerie, was invested with the powers of a 
governor-general to make arrests ; and he proceeded 
to exercise them with so much zeal and promptitude, 
and probabty with so little regard to the guilt or 
innocence of the persons whom he swept from their 
homes, that several hundreds were arrested in the 
course of a week, chiefly in the towns of Saratov, 
Samara, Yaroslav, Tambov, and Penza, and the 
neighbouring villages and hamlets, and a much larger 
number placed under the surveillance of the police. 

A commission was appointed at Moscow for the 
further investigation of the affair, and M. Zhikhareff 
was placed at its head. The persons first arrested 
were principally artisans and peasants, and it was 
thought that the workmen’s associations for mutual 
aid might have been instrumental in diffusing revo- 
lutionary ideas among the labouring classes. Several 
of those institutions were in consequence closed ; but, 
as the investigation proceeded, evidence was obtained 
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which implicated many persons of superior education 
and social position, and among these a large proportion 
were officials of the judicial and police departments. 
The more prominent of the accused were Professor 
Dakhovsky, of the Yaroslav College of Law, and M. 
Khovanko, president of the general session of the 
magistrates of Tchernigoff. Besides these, there were 
among the arrested many superintendents of the rural 
police and mediators of the peace — officers appointed 
under the decree for the emancipation of the serfs. 
Among others who fell under suspicion, and whose 
houses were searched by the police, but who were not 
arrested, were the President of the Supreme Tribunal 
of Kazan and the Procurator of Orenburg, suspicion 
having been directed against the latter by his having 
carried some Nihilist manifestoes to that town without, 
it seems, knowing what they were. 

So numerous were the arrests during November 
that M. Zhikhareff said, early in the following month, 
in speaking of the labours of the Moscow commission, 
that so many persons were already in custody that, if 
the trial of each occupied only one day, the proceed- 
ings would last a year. He suggested, therefore, that 
the accused should be tried in batches. The prelimi- 
nary investigation was not concluded, however, until 
the end of June, 1875, when the Minister of Justice 
made a secret report to the Czar on the affair, and 
the Minister of Public Instruction issued a circular in 
reference thereto, announcing that thirty-seven pro- 
vinces were infected with Nihilism, and directing the 
teachers of schools to warn their pupils against so 
dangerous and subversive a system. The publication 
of this circular created a great sensation, as the facts 
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of the conspiracy had been oflicially denied by the 
Government when they first oozed out, and the 
journals had been forbidden to give publicity to them. 

The extension of the Nihilist propaganda to St. 
Petersburg was unknown to the police when the 
Moscow commission commenced its labours, though a 
letter from the former city, written at that time, 
states that “ shortly after General PotapofF succeeded 
Count SchouvalofF in the direction of the secret police, 
there was a considerable stir among the Nihilists of 
the capital, which caused a gentleman here, who is 
acquainted with many of them, to remark that he 
should not be surprised to hear of strange events 
before long. Soon afterwards we heard of the arrests 
in the south. Here, however, the Nihilists seemed 
to be as much surprised as anybody else, and, though 
many of their houses have been searched by the police, 
no arrests have been made. . There is, indeed, a strong 
and very general disposition here to pooh-pooh the 
affair, some expressing the opinion that the arrests are 
due to the desire of General PotapofF to show how 
clean a new broom can sweep, and others that the 
secret police have got up the alleged conspiracy with 
a view to the return to power of Count SchouvalofF.” 

Though whatever movement of a revolutionary 
character, if any at all, was designed by the Nihilists 
was prevented by the number of arrests which had 
been made and the sudden vigilance and activity of 
the police, the propaganda went on as before, and 
arrangements were made for printing a journal in 
London, the Vpered , and its secret introduction and 
circulation in Russia; The Nihilists of St. Peters- 
burg, emboldened by impunity, worked with increased 
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activity. Two students of the university, youths of 
twenty, both sons of priests, named Diakof and Siria- 
kof, made themselves acquainted, under assumed 
names, with several of the workmen engaged in a 
factory, and visited them frequently at their lodgings, 
where they read and commented upon the story of 
the four brothers, the adapted translation of the 
“ Histoire d’un Paysan,” and the narrative of the rebel- 
lion of PougatchefF. Two peasants joined in these 
readings, and assisted the workmen in circulating the 
books among their friends. 

In the same way, Diakof and Siriakof contrived to 
introduce the books into the barracks of the Moscow 
regiment of the Imperial Guards, and especially 
among the bandsmen. A peasant was employed at 
the same time in circulating the books among the 
inhabitants of the villages in the vicinity of the 
capital. Unfortunately for the propagandists, some 
of their hearers were in the pay of the secret police, 
and, while professing great interest in the readings 
and assisting in the circulation of the forbidden books, 
they communicated to the authorities what was going 
on. Diakof and Siriakof were thereupon arrested, 
together with two other students, named Yeltsof and 
Viatcheslavof, the two peasants who had assisted in 
circulating the books among the workmen at the 
Tchesher factory, and two privates of the Moscow 
regiment — all charged with circulating seditious pub- 
lications and inciting the subjects of the Czar to 
rebellion. 

As there was no apparent connexion between the 
Nihilist propaganda in St. Petersburg and the con- 
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spiracy which formed the subject of the investigation 
still proceeding at Moscow, it was determined to make 
the affair of the students the matter of a separate 
inquiry. No documents were found in the possession 
of the accused to indicate affiliation to the Nihilist 
Association, but copies of the books which have been 
mentioned were seized by the police, and also the 
Nihilist song-book, and an article of a revolutionary 
tendency from the Vpered on the distress prevailing in 
the neighbourhood of Samara. 

Diakof stated, at the preliminary investigation, that 
lie had read the books to the workmen for the pur- 
pose of explaining to them social and economical 
theories ; and he denied having said, as was alleged 
by agents of the secret police, that the Czar was the 
source of all (he evils that afflict society, adding to the 
denial the expression of the opinion that the Czar is 
often restrained by his counsellors from carrying out 
his designs for the welfare of the people. He instanced 
the reforms which Alexander I. wished to introduce, 
and which were frustrated by the opposition of the 
nobility. Siriakof said that his desire to become 
acquainted with the workmen arose from his reflections 
on the present structure of government and society in 
Russia, by which the lives of the working classes are 
rendered almost unendurable. He added that, knowing 
how sad was the condition of those classes, he thought 
it his duty to show them that they could emerge from 
it only through a social revolution. 

They were brought to trial in August, when Diakof 
and Siriakof refused to defend themselves, on the 
ground that it was impossible to do so with self- 
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respect when three agents of the secret police had 
given evidence against them. All the accused were 
convicted, and Diakof and Siriakof were condemned 
to deprivation of civil rights and hard labour in a 
Siberian fortress, the former for ten years, the latter 
for six. The two peasants were condemned to the 
like penalty for nine years. The third peasant had 
contrived to elude the "vigilance of the police. The 
two soldiers, who protested that they were ignorant of 
the illegal character of the books, lost all their advan- 
tages of service, and were sentenced to imprisonment 
for nine and twelve months respectively. Yeltsof and 
Viatcheslavof were indicted only for having had the 
forbidden books in their possession, and not reporting 
the matter to the police ; but it was clearly proved 
that Diakof had taken a parcel into Yeltsof ’s room 
during his absence, and asked Viatcheslavof if it could 
remain there for a time. It was placed in a drawer, 
and its contents were not known until some time 
afterwards. Yeltsof was imprisoned, however, for ten 
days, and Viatcheslavof for six days. 

The results of the prosecution of the seven hundred 
and eighty persons indicted upon the report of the 
Moscow commission are not yet known ; but, what- 
ever they may be, they must be less important than 
the fact that the Nihilist agitation is still going on, 
that the journal of the movement continues to be 
issued from London, and that the Government can 
suggest no remedy for the evil, apart from the terrors 
of the law, more efficient than a larger amount of re- 
ligious and moral teaching, and more careful super- 
vision of the studies and occupations of the young. 
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The history of the last hundred years might have 
taught the Czar and his Ministers that the only 
remedy that can be relied upon to effect the cure of 
the evil is to be found in representative government, 
with a free press, freedom of speech, and the right of 
association. 




CHAPTER XX. 

THE OMLADINA. 

TXURINGr the agitation of the Sclavonic population 
of the principalities and provinces bordering on 
the lower waters of the Danube by the recent insur- 
rection in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the intelligence 
flashed to the capitals of Europe by the telegraph 
on several occasions brought under observation the 
proceedings of a secret association having its head- 
quarters at Belgrade, and known as the Omladina. 
The information concerning the organisation of this 
Society which is as yet available is very scanty ; but 
its object is known to be the establishment of a 
Republican Pan-Sclavonic Confederation. The idea 
from which it has sprung is not a new one ; and, 
though the Society may have been in existence long 
before its name began to appear in Reuter’s telegrams, 
it is probable that its founders did not form the 
primary conception of the idea, so far as the political 
unity of the Sclavonic race is concerned. 

We have seen, in the history of the United Scla- 
vonians, how the idea upon which the Omladina is 
based, found expression, half a century ago, among 
the more advanced minds of Russia ; but the political 
horizon was much more contracted at that time than 
it must appear at the present day, when Sadowa and 
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Sedan have done so mncli for the realisation of the 
dreams, as they were once deemed, of Young Ger- 
many and Young Italy. The vision of the Pan- 
Sclavonic enthusiast now extends beyond the Car- 
pathians, and embraces the kindred populations of 
regions subject or tributary to the Sultan and the 
Kaiser. The late Czar was credited, more than thirty 
years ago, with the design of uniting all the Sclavonic 
nations under the hegemony, or at least the protection, 
of Russia ; but, though ambition may have prompted 
the idea, or the revolt of 1825 have suggested it as a 
means of taking the wind out of the sails of the revo- 
lutionary party, he must soon have been convinced of 
its impracticability. Suspected alike by the Russian 
Liberals and the Poles, he could only strive to assimi- 
late, by arbitrary means, the institutions of Poland to 
those of Russia, and to substitute his own authority, 
in the Greek Church, for that of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Both schemes tended only to in- 
crease his unpopularity. The mantle of Pestel would 
not sit gracefully on the shoulders of a Romanoff, and 
the Pan-Sclavonic idea could not be realised. 

It need scarcely be said that the views of Nicholas 
are not those of the Omladina. That Association 
is of a thoroughly revolutionary character, and 
menaces alike the Czar, the Kaiser, and the Sultan, 
as well as the minor potentates of Servia and Monte- 
negro. Its immediate aim is the severance of the 
link by which Servia is bound to the Porte, and to 
that end it would aid, to the utmost of its power and 
influence, any and every insurrection of the Sclavonic 
subjects of the Sultan, whether in Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, or Bulgaria. But its ulterior objects are 
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much more extensive, and embrace not only the 
liberation of all the Sclavonic nations from their 
present rulers, but the formation of a league__of 
Sclavonic Republics out of the debris made by war 
and revolution. 

Though the precise date of the origin of the 
Omladina is unknown, there is little doubt that it 
was in existence prior to the abortive scheme by 
which a rising was to have been effected seven or 
eight years ago in Herzegovina, by the aid of Italian 
sympathisers, the direction of the revolutionary forces 
being confided to a Polish General of undoubted 
capacity and courage. The present insurrection in 
that region was concerted upon the same plan, and 
with the same external aid, but with a more careful 
avoidance of offence to the Austro-Hungarian mo- 
narchy. The ranks of the insurgents were largely 
reinforced by Servians and Montenegrins, and all the 
influence of the Omladina was exerted to induce both 
Prince Milan and Prince Nikita to declare war 
against Turkey, and march their forces into Bosnia 
and Bulgaria. 

Though the head-quarters of the Society are at 
Belgrade, and its greatest strength is in Servia, it has 
agents actively at work in the neighbouring provinces 
of the Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian Empires, as 
well as in Montenegro and Roumania, and in some of 
them it has extensive affiliations. Belgrade is well 
situated for the centre of such an organisation, being 
separated only by the Danube from the Sclavonic 
dominions of the Kaiser, and having direct communi- 
cation by road and river with the principal cities of 
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both empires. That the Omladina has there become 
a great force, whether for good or for evil, has been 
shown equally by the pressure which it has exerted 
upon Prince Milan, and by the evident inability or 
unwillingness of the Servian Government to adopt 
measures for its suppression. It was doubtful, even 
when the militia was called out, whether the influence 
of the Omladina would not prove greater than that of 
Russia, and war with Turkey be precipitated, contrary 
to the counsels of Prince Gortschakoff, before the 
three Emperors were agreed as to the course to be 
adopted. 

The deposition of the Sultan Abdul Aziz, which 
disarranged the scheme of General Ignatieff for the 
disruption of the Ottoman Empire, did not affect the 
views of the Omladina. It was nothing to the 
directors of that Association that Austria and Germany 
were glad of an excuse for moving no farther in com- 
pany with Russia, and that Russia was not prepared 
to move alone. It is their policy to prevent Servia 
from becoming a mere agency of Russia for the fur- 
therance of her designs upon Turkey, and to force the 
hands of both Russia and Austria. They were as 
urgent as before with Prince Milan, therefore, judging 
that the first encounter between Servians and Turks, 
however it resulted, would oblige both Alexander and 
Francis Joseph, through the sympathies of their Scla- 
vonian subjects, to take the field against the latter, 
however strenuously they might represent to the 
Servian Government, while the peace remained un- 
broken, that they could not protect Servia if she 
became the aggressor. 
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Prince Milan would willingly have deferred hos- 
tilities until a time came which Prince Gortscliakoff 
might deem more propitious for the realisation of 
Russian aims ; but he was urged onward by the chiefs 
of the Omladina, and impressed by them with the idea 
that the only alternative of war was his deposition, 
and the proclamation of a Republic. They were not 
influenced by any of the motives which weighed with 
Prince Gortschakoff* and Count Andrassy, and thought 
no time could be more propitious for their own aims 
than the present, when the sympathies of all the Scla- 
vonic nations were aroused in favour of their enterprise, 
and were evinced in the form of considerable contri- 
butions of money, collected by their agents in Russia, 
Roumania, Transylvania, Sclavonia, Croatia, and Dal- 
matia. 

Before Prince Milan could be induced to declare 
war, however, an insurrectionary movement was 
prepared in the south-west districts of Bulgaria, 
and the adjacent portions of Roumelia, east of the 
Despoto Dagh. The incitement to revolt is attri- 
buted, both by Mr. Baring and by Edib Effendi, to a 
committee of Bulgarian refugees, said to have been 
formed at Bucharest in 1802; but there can be no 
doubt that this committee, if not actually a branch of 
the Omladina, is acting in concert with that Society. 
Mr. Baring states that the Bucharest committee was 
constituted “ for the purpose of fomenting insurrection 
in Bulgaria, and of wresting that rich province from 
the hands of the Turks, to add it to the great South 
Slavic Empire, which schemers in Moscow and else- 
where have decided shall be built up on the ruins of 
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the Austrian and Ottoman Empires.”* The objects 
of the Bucharest Committee are, therefore, so far as 
they go, those of the Omladina ; and it is certain that 
the leaders of the Bulgarian revolt were in communi- 
cation with the chiefs of that Society just before the 
rising which provoked such terrible measures of 
repression on the part of the local Ottoman au- 
thorities. 

The Bucharest Committee had been five years in 
existence when the Candiote insurrection led its 
members to consider the time opportune for an 
attempt to excite an outbreak in Bulgaria, and 
emissaries were sent across the Danube for that 
purpose. Revolutionary ideas had, however, made 
very little progress among the Bulgarians, who are a 
much more stolid race than either the pure Sclaves 
or the Greeks ; and had besides little ground for 
complaint of the manner in which they were 
governed. The attempt failed, therefore, and, though 
the Omladinist propaganda was steadily continued on 
both sides of the Balkans, no movement was made 
until the revolt in Herzegovina commenced. Great 
exertions were then made to foment an insurrection 
in Bulgaria and Boumelia, where considerable dis- 
content had been created by the recent increase of 
taxation, which the necessities of the Ottoman 
Government had rendered inevitable. A tumult at 
Eski-Zaghra, in October, was the sole fruit of those 
machinations, and it was quelled without difficulty 


* Report on the Bulgarian Insurrection of 1876. Supplement to 
the London Gazette of Sept. 19th, 1876. 
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by the local authorities, all who had been concerned 
in it hastening, as soon as the effervesence had sub- 
sided, to betray their neighbours. 

Early in March, lb76, arrangements were made, 
however, for preparing a revolt throughout Bulgaria 
and Boumelia. Two of the principal actors in this 
movement were a priest named Hariton and one 
Hilarion, a native of Bustchuk, but lately a resident 
at Odessa, who, however, entered Bulgaria with a 
Servian passport, showing that he had recently been 
in Belgrade.* These two men organised the insur- 
rection in Bulgaria, while the direction of the 
movement in Boumelia was entrusted to leaders 
named Benkowsky, Vankoff, and Betkofski. Their 
instructions were to organise committees of ten 
members in the towns, and of four in the villages, a 
condition being made as regards the latter that the 
priest and the schoolmaster — men of influence in 
those little rural communities — should be of the 
number. When these committees had been formed, 
they began to collect money for the purpose of pro- 
viding arms and ammunition, orders for which were 
sent to Constantinople and Bucharest, but for various 
reasons were not executed. The conspirators had, 
therefore, to be content with such old-fashioned and 
inferior weapons as they could collect in the towns 
and villages of the two provinces. 

On the 22nd of March, one ot' the emissaries from 


* Report of Mr. Schuyler, Secretary of the United States Legation 
at Constantinople, and Prince Tserctelcii*, Second Secretary of the 
Russian Linbassy at Constantinople, on the State of Bulgaria. 
Printed for private circulation only. 
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Belgrade and Bucharest was arrested at Sofia, but lie 
did not reveal the plan of the insurrection. On the 
31st, a council of the conspirators was held at 
Panagurishta, where eighty members were present, 
under the presidency of Benkowsky. It was then 
resolved that the insurrection should commence on 
both sides of the Balkans on the 13th of May, when 
bands of incendiaries were to fire Adrianople, 
Philippopolis, Bazardjik, Sofia, Tchtiman, and Isladi, 
and all the villages in and about the defiles of the 
Balkans, the position of which might be disadvanta- 
geous to the insurrection. On seeing these con- 
flagrations, the initiated were to raise the Christian 
inhabitants in revolt, destroy the railway bridge at 
Ouzoun Keupni and the rolling stock at Saremberg, 
take up the rails at other places, cut the telegraph 
wires, seize the Government stores at Bazardjik, 
occupy certain important points, such as Avrat Alan, 
Ivalofer, and Tchoukourlou, and commence a general 
pillage and massacre of the Mahomedans. Copies 
of these resolutions were sent to all the committees, 
and special emissaries proceeded at the same time 
to Sofia and Adrianople. 

On the 1st of May, however, one Nenko betrayed 
the plot to the Kaimakam of Bazardjik, who 
immediately communicated the discovery to Aziz 
Pacha, the Mutessarif (or governor) of Philippopolis. 
Officers were promptly despatched to the former town 
to arrest the persons implicated in the conspiracy, 
and Aziz Pacha proceeded there immediately after- 
wards, with a small escort of cavalry. Benkowsky 
had, in the meantime, discovered Nenko’s treachery, 
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and convened a meeting at Metzka, at which it was 
resolved to precipitate the outbreak, and raise the 
country without loss of time. In obedience to his 
orders, the initiated raised the Christians of Pana- 
gurishta and Avrat Alan, who killed all the Mahome- 
dans they could surprise, and constructed some rough 
barricades and entrenchments. Small bands of in- 
surgents visited Yenikeui and other villages, marching 
with a green flag before them, on which a gold cross 
was emblazoned ; and induced the inhabitants to join 
them by stating that the Mahomedans had projected 
a general massacre of the Christians, and that a 
Russian army had crossed the Danube. The village 
of Zindjirli was burned, after being abandoned by 
the inhabitants, and also the village of Strelclja, 
partially occupied by Mahomedans, and four small 
Turkish villages forming what was known as the 
Yourouk Mahallin. A large number of men from 
the neighbouring villages hastened to Avrat Alan 
and Panagurishta, and some slight preparations for 
resistance to Ottoman rule were made at Dratzegovo, 
Xlissoura, and Peroustitza. 

Benkowsky hurried from Metzka to Bellova, where 
he incited a rising by announcing that the revolt was 
general, and that twelve thousand insurgents were 
marching to attack Bazardjik. There were only six 
soldiers in the place, and the insurgents massacred 
them, burned the railway station, and cut the tele- 
graph wires. This or another body of the insurgents 
also burned the Mahomedan village of Palenka, cut 
the telegraph wires at Vetren, a village on the high 
road from Bazardjik to Solia, and lircd on the post- 
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courier and some soldiers who were escorting the 
harem of Hassan Pacha. Aziz Pacha had in the 
meantime left Bazardjik for Panagurishta, accom- 
panied by some Mahomcdan notables, and about a 
hundred soldiers. This movement created some alarm, 
and when, later in the day, a report was spread that 
the Mutessarif was surrounded by the insurgents, a 
general panic ensued ; the shops were closed, the 
villagers who had brought into the town the produce 
of their fields and gardens fled in haste, leaving their 
carts and goods in the market-place, and Mahomedan 
women ran about the streets in the wildest excite- 
ment. The Moslem inhabitants immediately flew to 
arms, and the position of the Christians became 
critical. 

Aziz Pacha had not been surrounded, however, but 
deemed it advisable to return to Bazardjik, owing to 
the state of the country, in order to concert the mea- 
sures which the gravity of the situation seemed to 
require.* The arrival of four hundred regular troops 
b}' - railway calmed the fears of the Mahomedans, and 
allayed the excitement ; and Aziz Pacha then returned 
to Philippopolis. There also great excitement had 
been produced, both among Mahomedans and Chris- 
tians ; and it was increased by the bursting out of 
conflagrations in several parts of the town at the same 
time, and the approach of a body of the insurgents, 
who endeavoured to spike the signal-gun mounted on 
a neighbouring eminence. The guard had been 


* Report of Edib Effendi, Commissioner Extraordinary of the 
Sublime Porte, upon the State of the Vilayet of Adrianople. 
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doubled, however, and they were beaten off. Warned 
by the signal-gun, some hastily-organised bands of 
volunteers mustered for the defence of the town, and 
the flames were extinguished before much damage 
had been done. The Vali of Adrianople, on being 
telegraphed to by some Maliomedan notables, re-' 
plied that they must arm and defend themselves as 
well as they could, and sent Raschid Pacha to com- 
mand them. For several days a state of anarchy and 
terror prevailed, and the most shocking outrages were 
committed by the barbarous irregulars, to whom the 
suppression of the insurrection was unavoidably com- 
mitted until regular troops arrived in the disturbed 
districts. 

On the 7th, Hassan Pacha marched into Vetren 
from Nisch, made numerous arrests, and burned 
nearly a third of the village. He then proceeded 
through Bazardjik to Eratzegovo, where desultory 
skirmishing had been going on for several days be- 
tween the insurgents and the irregulars (Bashi- 
Bazouks), and about fifty houses had been burned. 
On the appearance of the regular troops, the insur- 
gents laid down their arms, and about fifty of them 
were marched off to prison. Achmet Agha, of Dorpat, 
had in the meantime collected four or five hundred 
Bashi-Bazouks, and marched with them against Batak, 
where the insurgents had seized and murdered several 
travelling merchants of the Maliomedan faith, and 
also seized the. son of a Turkish official, who had 
entered the village to inquire into the reports of 
those crimes, and who only escaped death by the 
interposition of a Bulgarian notable. The insurgents 
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had entrenched themselves, and received the troops 
with a warm though irregular (ire of musketry; but 
the latter, after exchanging a few volleys, carried the 
village by storm, driving the rebels before them, and 
cutting down without mercy all whom they could 
reach. Many of the latter established themselves in 
a church, whence they kept up a galling fire upon 
the assailants. The latter then set fire to some 
wooden buildings surrounding the church, from which 
the insurgents were at length forced to sally out, and 
fight for their lives. Many were slain on both sides ; 
but the assailants gained the mastery, and those of 
the insurgents who were not killed or severely 
wounded fled from the village, which was then com- 
mitted to the flames. 

At Boyadjik-keui the disaffected peasants had raised 
entrenchments, and refused to allow Mahomedans to 
pass through the village ; and, on Hachem Effendi, 
the Kaimakam of Zamboli, proceeding thither to in- 
vestigate the state of affairs, accompanied by a few 
soldiers, he was refused admission. The commander 
of the military division of Islimie thereupon marched 
against the place with a battalion of regulars and 
some volunteers. When he arrived before the village 
some old men came out to parley with him, apparently 
for the purpose of gaining time for the insurgents, 
for they retired precipitately from the conference, and 
a heavy fire was immediately opened upon the troops. 
The order to attack was then given, and a sanguinary 
conflict ensued, which ended with the defeat and 
flight of the insurgents, who left between seventy 
and eighty of their number among the slain, the 
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village in flames, and their cattle in the possession of 
the victors. 

Hafiz Pacha, who commanded the regulars who 
first reached Bazardjik, marched upon Panagurishta on 
receiving reinforcements from Constantinople, and 
reduced to obedience the insurgents who had assem- 
bled at that place without the smallest difficulty. On 
the following day, the 13th, Busch id Pacha reached 
Peroustitza from Philippopolis, and, dispersing the 
insurgents with a single volley, entered the village, 
and burnt it to the ground. Some skirmishes ensued 
between the troops and the bands of insurgents 
driven from the villages, and then the insurrection 
was at an end. In one of these, near Orhanie, 
Betkofski was slain, and a copy of the resolutions of 
the revolutionary council was found upon his body, 
which fell into the hands of the troops.- 

In Bulgaria the rising was insignificant, even as 
compared with the movement in Boumelia. The 
peasants did not rise so promptly as in the villages 
south of the Balkans, and their revolt was suppressed 
with even less difficulty. A small band assembled 
near Tirnovo under the leadership of the ex-priest 
Hariton ; but, on the approach of some regular troops 
and Mahomedan volunteers, fled into the mountains, 
and took refuge in the monastery of St. Michael, 
near Hrenova. There they were surrounded on the 
1 1th of May, and on the arrival of Pazly Pacha from 
Shumla with two guns the monastery was cannonaded. 
Some of the insurgents escaped under cover of the 
night, aided by a thick fall of snow ; and the re- 
mainder marched out at daybreak without their arms. 
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and with a white flag before them. They were im- 
mediately surrounded by the assailants, who massacred 
the whole of them, and afterwards plundered the 
monastery, which was also partially destroyed by 
lire. 

Another band, consisting of about thirty men, 
assembled near Gabrova, and was led by Tzanko 
Dustaban, an educated inhabitant of the town. After 
attacking unsuccessfully a military post on the road 
to Sliipka these men proceeded to Novo Selo, but on 
the approach of a company of Bashi-Bazouks, led by 
Deli Nedjib, the Kaimakam of Plevov, they fled into 
the mountains, accompanied by most of the villagers. 
On the 21st Novo Selo was pillaged and burned by 
the Bashi-Bazouks, who afterwards pursued the insur- 
gents into the mountains, massacred some hundreds of 
them, including many women and children, and dis- 
persed the rest. Hilarion had in the meantime formed 
a band near Slivno, but was surrounded in the moun- 
tains on the 19th by three hundred regulars and 
some Bashi-Bazouks, who had been raised in the 
neighbouring villages. After a short resistance the 
insurgents surrendered, and thirty-five of them were 
marched with their arms bound into Slivno, where 
several were subsequently decapitated. Terrible ex- 
cesses and barbarities are said to have been 
committed in this district, and also in some of the 
Roumelian villages, after the revolt had been sup- 
pressed, according to the precedents established in 
similar cases by the Russians in Poland and the 
Austrian and Pontifical troops in Italy. 

In Herzegovina, the Omladina had succeeded in 
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awakening the spirit of revolt among only a very few 
of the people, and the insurrection had been kept 
alive by the flocking to the disturbed districts of 
Oinladinists from Servia, Montenegro, and Dalmatia, 
aided by Italian and Greek sympathisers. It merely 
maintained a languishing existence in the southern 
districts, and even the Montenegrin invasion did not 
spread the flame. In another quarter, the Omladina 
received a blow in the arrest, bv the Austro-Hun- 
garian authorities, of M. Miletich, a member of the 
Diet, and the chief of the Hungarian section of the 
Society, who, with several other Austro-Hungarian 
Sclaves, also members of that organisation, were 
apprehended at Neusatz, a town in Hungary, on the 
5th of July. At the house of M. Miletich several 
letters were found, implicating other persons, and 
showing that there had been a correspondence with 
M. Misties, the Prime Minister of Servia, and an 
offer of men and money from the Austro-Hungarian 
Omladinists for the impending struggle with the 
Porte. 

The end of that struggle lias not arrived, and may 
be long in coming. General Ignatieff and the Omla- 
dina have alike failed to arouse the Sclavonic subjects 
of the Sultan to more than partial efforts ; and even 
the Servians, though led by a Kussian general of ex- 
perience and skill, were speedily compelled to retire 
before their better disciplined and more numerous 
foes. Foreign aid has been withheld from them, owing 
to the impossibility of reconciling the policy of Count 
Andrassy with that of Prince Gortsclnikolf ; while the 
views Held both at Vienna and St. Petersburg are as 
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hostile to the project enunciated by Mr. Gladstone as 
are those entertained at Constantinople. The Russian 
Government would not like to see the realisation of 
the dream of Peter the Great frustrated by a Sclavonic 
Confederation south of the Danube ; and the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, whether directed by a German 
or a Magyar, will not sanction political arrangements 
which would be an example and an incentive to the 
millions of Sclaves within their own frontiers. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the dream of 
a Sclavonic Confederation will some day be realised, 
and that day may not be far distant ; though the pre- 
cise manner in which the new political edifice is likely 
to be raised is not foreshadowed in the pamphlet of 
Mr. Gladstone, or the letters of Mr. Grant Duff. No 
one acquainted with the under-currents of foreign 
politics, and with the policy which Prince Bismarck 
has been steadily pursuing since he saved Germany 
from revolution, by binding up the aims of the people 
with the fortunes of the House of Hohenzollern, can 
fail to perceive, firstly, that the Eastern question can- 
not receive its final solution without the disruption of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, as well as the extinc- 
tion of Ottoman rule in Europe ; and secondly, that 
it is from Berlin, and not from St. Petersburg, that 
the signal will be given for the crowning crash. The 
Austrians are now the only Germans not included 
within the new German Empire ; and German 
unit}^ will not be complete until the south-eastern 
frontier is extended to the Carnic Alps and the 
border line of Hungary. It may be confidently 
anticipated, therefore, that when the Eastern question 
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is ripe for solution, and Austria is brought face to 
face with the imminent formation of a Sclavonic 
Confederation, the Court and Cabinet of Vienna will 
have to choose between the loss of the south-eastern 
provinces of the Empire, and the incorporation of the 
adjoining provinces of Turkey within its limits. It 
will be truly a choice of evils ; but it will have to be 
made, the interests of botli Germany and Russia re- 
quiring them to put the strongest pressure upon 
Austria, to prevent her from remaining neutral. 

The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina will be 
the alternative recommended at Berlin and St. 
Petersburg; the interests of Germany demanding 
the incorporation of Austria proper with the German 
Empire, and those of Russia being opposed to the 
formation of a Sclavonic Confederation. As the re- 
jection of this course would involve a revolt of her 
Sclavonic population, aided, openly or secretly, by 
Germany and Russia, she may be expected to accept 
what seems inevitable, and drift eastward with the 
hope, perhaps, of recovering on the Lower Danube 
the prestige and influence which she has lost in 
Germany since Sadowa was fought, and the Treaty 
of Prague signed. The change will produce dis- 
content among the German and Magyar subjects of 
the Kaiser ; there will be agitation among the former 
for incorporation with their Fatherland; and Prince 
Bismarck, or his successor, will demand the cession of 
Austria proper as compensation for the extension of 
the Kaiser’s dominion south-eastward. The cession 
will be made sooner or later, and the separation of 
Hungary will follow, leaving the Sclaves to shape 
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their own destiny, tree from the influence alike of 
Vienna and of Resth ; while the dreaded domination 
of Russia will cease with a solution which will reduce 
her to isolation. The Sclavonic Confederation may 
not be founded upon the hues laid down by the 
Omladina, any more than the Germany and Italy of 
to-day realise the aims of Young Germany and 
Young Italy ; but its formation may be as con- 
fidently anticipated as the unity of those countries 
might have been thirty or forty years ago. 
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means, 200. 
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Young Italy, origin and aims of the Society, ii. 141 ; Mazzini’s connexion 
with the Carbonari, 143 ; constitution and statutes of the Society, 145 ; 
propagation of the new political faith, 151 ; rapid multiplication of 
the congregations, 152 ; amendment of the statutes, 154 ; prepara- 
tions for revolt, 155 ; a new movement concerted, 159 ; failure of the 
Savoy expedition, 163 ; the conspiracy of 1844, 166 ; renewed agita- 
tion throughout Italy, 168 ; revolutionary movements at Venice and 
Milan, 169 ; communications between the Provisional Government 
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Mazzini, 172 ; insurrection in Rome, 180 ; proclamation of a republic, 
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the conspiracy of 1852, 187 ; mission of Orsini, 188 ; abortive enter- 
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257 ; abortive movement of 1848, 259. 

Young Switzerland, origin and aims of the Society, ii. 262 ; transformation 
into the Griitli association, 264 ; the religious war in Lucerne, 265 ; 
accomplishment of the Society’s aims, 267. 
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